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'^And  Cain  saith  unto  the  Lordt  My  pun- 
ishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear.  Be- 
hold, thou  hast  driven  me  out  this  day  from 
the  face  of  the  earth;  and  from  Thy  face 
shall  I  be  hid;  and  I  shaU  be  a  fugitive 
and  a  vagabond  in  the  earth;  and  .  .  . 
every  one  thai  findetH  me  shaU  slay  me." 

— GmnauB  IV.  18. 14 
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THE  GREATER  PUNISHMENT 

CHAPTER  I 

THB  BPENDTHBIFT 

<rf  fictC«r^e^  »»y  P«ietr.te  the  v«,ea^ 

or  that  of  the  oSSJfi^T J?  ""^^  "V  **»«ty 
•Uey  and  the  S  wZ •".<^'^» *» tt«t  Ufad 

the  ttal  " 'rtSfi  "a/r.<^Sl*^S  "^ 
for  the  murder  of  JoaHvi^Lv^  «V:fP**"> -Kettle," 

peculiarly  ita  own.    Wh^  f  wlS,h  J^"*^^'* 

•ecuatomed   taak  «*  ««Sf,-  nnwhed  my  un- 

mea   taak  of  wntmg  narrative  thriinka 
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The  Identity  ^d  pewe  of  Oou  iri^lZ,^' 
m  what  I  can  connVIn-  •  »    »     ™  T*"  "»»« 

pnnces  of  Glaaeow     H.  fc.j    •        ""  ""^^ 

•ixpence  »s  he  lik^to^S,.-^  rfat"^**^ 
momenta.  remma  me  m  his  sarca 

w«^i^'"^S"a''Jl?„°!?;^'*"''"«'  S«,tti.h  gen 

"  is  not  inft^ena"  tt^:^^'^,'"'"  ^^ 
the  wife  but  despfaed  b  the  »n  /C  '^'T' 
new  for,  and  acconmli.hm;-.  •  .      """e  '<>' 

th^:S''^b'SSh%;a^°;^«-{y,-  Ip-e 

scholarly  honourf  anT^vK  W*":,'*"^ 
kmd  by  a  mere  flulr^     t  Zj  **^  ™  anothc 

» his  iSitd.ers.^t'offiir^:  h'aS^r.f  r 

«.  Jute-paying  no  attention  toXSttj 


sw  b^rond 
I  any  one. 
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not  thrust  under  my  nose,  and  exerting  only  a  dum- 
mg  interest  then.  My  evenings-nigh  WteH? 
^i^f  l7  ?'  ^'^''  ^^"^  J>"/htestlLd   he  l^lj 

rS?  n  *"  K  Tf*-  ^°°^y  °>«*°t  nothing  to  mT 
1  nad  never  had  to  worlr  fn*  ;♦     ixru      xl^* 

rtorm  m  the  rtudy  of  .  certain  urban  m^C^Jt 

Ascretion  on  the  other;  then  the  drift  b^  ^"n 

no  d^te  finuh  or  a  very  abrupt  one.    My  S, 
dedded  upon  the  latter  ending  as  being  p^^ 
It  waa  my  twenty-first  birthday.    IcaiSeWte 

togrertmem  the  lobby  At  once  I  saw  that  she  was 
duturbed.  She  was  dressed  in  jiy  honour  wi«h 
«toeme.  old-fashioned  care,  which  did  not  hidT^ 

KiiMUy  mouth.    She  came  forward  swiftly  and  laid 

my  ci::^!  """"  "^  '^"'<^«"  •«'<»«  I  cou'id  «m^e 

Even  as  she  did  so,  the  dinner  signal  sounded 

^^Mofhmthismght.    There's  a  something  in 


» 
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An  inner  door  opened  and  my  father  appeared. 
For  a  moment  he  surveyed  my  mother  and  I,  a  gnm 
smile  hovering  about  his  broad,  dour  face.  My 
mother's  hands  dropped. and  she  turned  respectfully 
to  him. 

"Is  that  the  prodigal  son?"  said  he,  in  his  roughly 
sarcastic  way.  *'His  watch  must  be  a  bit  fast  the 
night.  Mother,  ye  might  take  his  hat  and  gloves  for 
him  and  his  wee  bit  cane.  Ye  should  see  a  doctor. 
Jack,  about  they  rheumatics.  It's  not  natural  for  a 
man  o'  twenty-one  to  be  haudin'  himself  up  wi*  a 
stick!" 

He  led  the  way  into  the  dining  room  and  glowered 
from  the  head  of  the  table  as  I  held  a  chair  for  my 
mother. 

"He's  that  gallant,  too!"  he  almost  jeered. 

I  had  heard  the  comiment  so  often  that  I  paid  no 
attention.  As  I  took  my  own  seat  and  lifted  my 
napkin,  I  found  under  the  latter  a  silver  sixpenny 
piece  with  a  hole  in  it. 

"I've  always  said,  John,"  said  my  father  with  a 
kind  of  mock  affection  in  his  tone,  "that  when  ye 
came  to  years  o*  discreetion  I'd  give  ye  a  sixpence  for 
yourself.  I  could  surely  do  no  less  by  ye  on  this 
auspeedous  occasion  than  my  father  did  by  me." 

"I  was  under  the  impression,"  I  remarked,  "that 
you  were  ten  years  old  when  you  acquired  the  famous 
sixpence." 

"Ay,"  said  my  father,  very  dryly;  "but  then,  ye 
see,  I  was  twenty-one  when  I  was  ten,  not  ten  when 
I  was  twenty-one." 

"True,  sir — ^true,"  I  murmured,  quite  unhurt. 
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.        ffis  jeer  became  more  pronounced  as  he  went  on 

w«I2  tTlJ^^'  ^  ?i*^*^  »"*  »  "■'^<»  Witt  a 
«.1^u  .?  ^  ■'°'"'  ^•l  J"*'  ponderously.  "I  was 
ttmkmg  that  now  ye  have  ceased  to  be  i,  infanT- 

racfced  years  o   discreetion;  become  a  mm-in  a 

rSt  w^T^^r "'?''  P"*  """^y  childiTthi^! 
ye  m«ht  want  to  hing  it  on  your  gold  watch^aS 
But  I U  not  mterfere.  Ye  can  do  as  ye  ple^r 
^'fV"^:  John.  But  if  it  bums  a^oklTyo^ 
poo^,  take  tte  advice  o'  a  man  o'  sound  Z^S 
«^ence:  Dmna  spend  it  a'  in  one  shop.'^ 

sUv" ^L' '"***'"*  °' "^'""y  '^""•'^  t^«  •!'«« 

m3L*  ^?**^  sixpence,"  I  said,  "one  of  the 
m^  beautrful  si:tpences  I  have  ever  seen.    They 
don  t  make  sopences  like  that  nowadays  " 
gl,^  my  mother  shot  her  pleading,   warning 

mvd 't  »"T°*  *^7^.  °^*  »*  '*^  ""e  of  them  m 

^S-re^st^t-Clt"!?:"'^'''-  ^^— - 

thf  riT^  '  ^'"^  °'  "^^  ""*  ^lowered  at  me  over 

tim7cisr.''  *°  *"*  ''•^'  ■'°'"-  ''■*  '^"  • '-« 

atatodf'*'  i"*  °'  "*  J  <*""  °°t  comprehend  hi, 
attitude.    Aa  my  mother  had  said,  theri  was  som^ 
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thing  in  his  eye  that,  as  she  had  probably  meai^t  to 
add,  spelled  omen.  The  rest  of  the  dinner  paased  in 
comparative  silence.  When  the  butler  brought  the 
coffee  my  father  bade  him  take  it  into  the  "study," 
as  he  called  his  lounging,  smoking,  and  readingretreitt. 
"Come  awa*  in,  John,"  said  he,  still  with  that 
assumption    of    humour    and    paternal    affection. 

Mary  »  he  added  to  my  mother,  "ye'U  not  miss  us, 
will  ye?    John  and  me*s  going  to  have  a  crack." 

In  the  study,  my  father  settled  himself  in  his 
customary  comfortable  chair  between  the  big  table 
*nd  the  fire.  As  a  matter  of  habit  I  dropped  mto 
another  chair  on  ,the  opposite  side  of  the  table—the 
table  over  which  many  a  storm  had  blown  in  my 
direction. 

Jf®  sat  in  silence,  smoking  between  sips  of  coffee. 
I^d  the  same.  At  last  he  set  down  an  empty  cud 
and  sat  up  a  little  rigidly. 

J^hn »»  g^j  ^^  calling  me  by  my  full 

names,  I  have  been  studying  you  for  twenty-one 
years.^  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  can  do  no 
more  for  you  than  you  seem  willing  to  do  for  yourself. 
You  seem  to  like  independence,  and  I  have  come  to 
agree  with  you  that  independence  is  what  you  need  to 
bring  you  to  your  senses.  But  your  idea  of  in- 
dependence is  really  dependence— on  my  bank 
account.  My  idea  of  a  man's  independence  is  de- 
pendence on  himself." 

I  said  nothing.    I  was  experienced. 

"To-day,"  he  resumed,  "I  got  my  discharge  from 
paternal  obligation.  You're  of  age  and  supposed  to 
be  able  to  throw  away  your  crutches.    As  ye  don't 
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jeem  willing  to  drop  them,  I  Drono«.  +«  U^i-  *i. 
JSr^'  bS  ^'.        ""  *''*"'«  "*  ^  ^ther  a  kindly 
He  leaned  forward  and  look  from  a  drawer  in  the 

^^"-^ar^  ^'^  ^^  --  -5  ^eS 

ine  tawe.       Here  s  five  hundred  pounds.    Soend  it 

doorag.inuntiIyefindyourseifi^^i:t:tyr^^ 
It^  unnecessaiy  to  detail  the  rest  of  tlSlr^w 
He  was  obdurate;  his  mind  was  made  ,,,^  fcTif^' 
^  it  -P  1««  before  and  hadT^^4g ^to  ttt 

nnf ,?      "^^  ^  ""  "y  own  life  with  it. 

view     IW)°?^"'!?  *°''"^  ''"^ty  i°  ''^^  inter- 
d^li^\"T****!°«^  of  that  money.    In- 

b  ^TuttoC  we^™**  *^«  '^«*°*  ''o™  «<- 

He  was  so  cahn  that  perhaps  I  did  not  take  Mm 

^tes^rjously  enough.    I  waa^given  ct^Sy  Stde" 

that  he  would  no  longer  be  responsible  for  my  del 
^d  that  I  was  to  live  where  and  how  I  pSLed  « 
lo«W  « It  was  not  under  his  roof-at  least,  Sf  ;« 
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in  a  position  to  tetum  the  five  hundred  pounds  and 
still  be  able  to  support  myself. 

Perhaps  if  I  observed  a  little  more  discretion  than 
usual,  this  new  phase  of  the  remittent  storm  would 
simmer  down  to  the  old  calm,  and  the  five  himdred  be 
forgotten,  or  considered  as  a  small  mark  of  my  com- 
ing of  age.  In  fact,  the  rather  grotesque  thought 
occurred  that  this  was  his  grimly  humorous  way  of 
making  me  a  memorial  gift. 

I  was  even  smiling  when  I  met  my  mother  in  the 
lobby.    I  was  preparing  to  go  to  the  club. 

"Oh,  John,"  she  whispered,  helping  me  on  with 
my  cloak.  * 

**It*s  all  right,  mother,'*  said  I,  laughing.  "He 
gave  me  five  hundred  pounds.  Many  happy  returns 
of  the  event." 

She  stared  at  me  unbelievingly.  Then  relief 
dawned  upon  her  face. 

"Oh,  laddie,"  she  said,  clasping  her  thin  hands 
tightly  over  her  bosom,  "I'm  that  glad.  Ye  must 
try  to  do  better  by  him,  as  he*s  done  so  well  by  you. 
He  doesna  understand  you,  nor  you  him.  But  ye 
maim  try  this  time,  lad.  Promise  me,  John.  Prom- 
ise me.** 

"I'D — ^1*11  try,  mother,*'  I  said,  but  somehow  not 
meeting  her  eyes. 

Next  minute  the  door  closed  behind  me  and  I 
stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  porch,  pulling  on  my 
gloves. 

It  occurred  to  me  then  for  the  first  time,  and  with 
an  importance  that  was  momentarily  greater  than 
the  sense  of  having  five  hii'"'ijd  pounds  in  my 
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podcet,  tliat  the  door  of  my  father's  house  had,  in 
thecnry,  closed  upon  me  for  the  last  time. 

I  paused  in  tiie  buttoning  of  my  left  glove  and 
stared  absently  at  the  glare  of  the  street  lamp  op- 
posite. At  the  same  time  I  became  aware  of  the 
approach  of  a  man  along  the  pavement  immediately 
below  me.  He  had  abruptly  turned  a  comer  and  was 
coming  along  at  a  rapid,  nervous  pace,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  rather  short  and  inclined  to  corpu- 
lence. He  carried  a  small  brief  bag  and  wore  his  hat 
with  the  rim  down  over  his  eyes.  His  chin,  heavily 
bearded,  was  sunk  on  his  chest.  His  general  ap- 
pearance was  quite  at  variance  with  his  pace.  I 
could  fancy  that  only  a  pair  of  eyes  peering  from 
under  the  lowered  hatrim  kept  him  from  stumbling 
over  obstacles. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  what,  beyond  a  something 
unusual,  diverted  my  thoughts  from  myself  to  this 
man.  But  his  present  actions  quit^  rivetted  my 
attention. 

He  stopped  just  at  the  foot  of  the  sandstone  steps 
and  rapidly  glanced  ahead,  around,  and  behind  him. 
No  one  else  was  in  sight.  He  made  a  quick  survey  of 
the  house.  Apparently  he  did  not  see  me  in  the 
shadows  of  the  porch.  He  suddenly  dived  through 
the  Uttle  iron  gate  which  led  to  the  tradesmen's  en- 
trance under  the  stoop.  IJe  was  immediately  en- 
gulfed in  the  gloom  of  the  basement. 

I  wiuted,  filled  with  suspicion,  but  the  man  re- 
appeared almost  immediately. 

For  a  moment  I  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was 
the  same.    Yet  it  was  he,  although  there  was  some 
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change  about  Ids  appearance.  He  peered  over  the 
httle  ^te  and  along  the  thoroughfare  before  he 
resumed  his  course  at  an  easier  gait.  But  in  that 
bnef  moment  of  reconnoitring  I  had  had  a  good  look 

?^  ^?'^*  ^°°^  ^y.  "^^"^  I  ^°^d  remember  him, 
and  I  had  discovered  wherein  lay  the  change. 

His  cheeks  full  but  slack,  and  drooping  on  each 
side  of  a  fuU-hpped,  restless  mouth,  were  perfectly 
cl^-diaven.    The  heavy  beard  had  vanished! 
d    *vf      ^^^^^^^^^^versawthemanofmy 
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ISROKE  ON  THE  WHEEL 

WITH  more  amusement  than  actual  suspicion 
I  watched  the  man  on  his  further  progress. 
K.  *  i-**i  u  *r^  to  °»« tliat  the  false  beard  could 
be  of  little  help  to  disguise  such  a  type.    There  could 

S^uS'w^i^"  ^^"^^  ^'-^^^  gait,  the  mi. 
*«^  i  ^  ?^  ^  "'"''  ^  ^^*^'  'o""d  shoulders, 
and  the  protrudmg  neck  and  lowered  chin.    The 

iue  Sl^ttulS^  ""  ^^^'^^'^^  *^^  '^'  -t- 
I  d^nded  to  the  pavement  and  set  out  on  foot 
toward  a  club  which  I  shaU  here  name  "The  RoUew  " 
LTk"°*  .^*?**T^  th«  mysterious  man  with  the 
^^  ^  >°deed,  I  had  ah-eady  dismissed  him  as 
some  stray  mut  of  the  city's  underworld.  It  just 
so  happened  that  my  way  to  the  duh  ky  more  or 
less  as  he  was  travelling. 

The  mood  to  walk  was  upon  me.  I  feU  to  think- 
mg^am  about  my  affairs.  I  was  not  such  a  thought- 
IMS  fool  as  my  father  declared.  My  vice»-if  Wees 
they  could  be  caUed-were  ahnost  negative  virto^ 
I  was  consistent  m  them  and  deliberate  in  their 

n  T^^'^"^^  ^^^  *^^"^  "!>  **  «°  ^^^  «  notice 
^nl^ii  """^  P"^^'*?^  *^  ^°-  Why  I  had  not 
reformed  before  was  perhaps  because  I  had  never 

IS 
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perceived  any  reason  for  exerting  myself  uncomfort- 
ably. I  had  no  responsibility  in  any  matter.  Had 
my  father  appealed  to  me  on  this  ground  I  should 
willingly  have  shouldered  the  whole  jute  business. 
But  my  father  monopolized  responsibility  in  his 
business  and  in  his  home;  hence  he  made  every  one 
his  dependent  and  (unconsciously,  no  doubt)  dis- 
couraged all  pride  of  independence  in  others. 

But  there  is  a  moral  responsibility  that  comes  from 
within.  For  my  mother's  sake  it  behooved  me  to 
mend  my  ways;  for  my  father's  sake  it  was  tune  that 
I  prepared  myself  for  fitness  to  carry  on  his  affairs; 
and  for  my  own  s^e  it  was  necessary  that  I  establish 
in  my  conduct  the  Une  between  adolescent  play  and 
adult  purpose. 

It  grew  upon  me  as  I  walked  through  the  streets 
that  the  time  for  a  change  had  come.  Youth's 
festive  season  was  drawing  to  a  dose:  I  was  come  to 
the  New  Year's  Eve  of  things :  to-morrow  was  the  day 
of  new  resolutions  and  fresh  beginning.  I  was  con- 
idous  cf  a  glow  of  vuiuous  pride  in  myself.  I  had 
promised  my  mother  to  do  better  by  my  father. 
More  than  that,  I  was  resolved  to  do  better  by  my 
mother  and  myself.  I  was  suddenly  sick  of  irre- 
sponsibility. To-night  I  would  discharge  every 
obligation  I  could  deal  with.  They  were  mostly 
debts  incurred  at  the  Rollers  and  among  the  Rollers* 
set.  I  calculated  that  I  would  have  al^ut  one  b  m- 
dred  pounds  left  when  I  Lad  done. 

With  all  my  debts  liquidated  and  one  hundred 
pounds,  plus  new  resolutions  as  assets,  what  might 
I  not  do  toward  showing  m^  worth? 
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Alas  for  good  resolutions!  When  I  look  back  on 
that  hour  of  glowmg  virtue  I  am  forced  to  conclude 
that  nay  ambition  was  not  so  much  to  make  good  for 
the  sake  of  making  good,  but  to  tickle  my  vanity  in 
provmg  my  father  mistaken  in  his  son. 

I  suddenly  came  to  a  short  stop  at  a  quiet  street 
comer  and  withm  the  halo  of  a  street  lamp.  I  had 
not  been  more  than  half-conscious  of  where  I  was  go- 
ing. In  two  glances  I  recognized  two  facts.  First 
m  my  preoccupied  mood  I  had  instinctively  chosen 
less-frequented  streets  in  my  walk  downtown.  Sec- 
ond I  was  face  to  face  with  the  short,  stout,  flat- 
footed,  flabby-cheeked  man  with  the  brief  bag 

He  stood  directly  in  my  path,  his  eyes  fixedupon 
me.  His  countenance,  very  pale  and  with  bluish 
pockets  under  the  eyes,  was  marked  with  a  mingling 
of  fear,  cunning,  anger,  and  defiance.  He  glanced 
quickly  over  my  shoulder,  then  over  his  own,  as  if  to 
tmd  assurance  that  he  was  not  observed.  Then  he 
faced  me  again. 

I  gripped  my  cane  in  readiness  to  meet  some  overt 
attempt.  I  remembered  the  false  beard,  which  was 
probably  now  reposing  inside  that  leather  bag  I 
wondered  what  else  might  be  in  it.  I  suspected  a 
blackjack,  a  set  of  burglar's  tools,  with  a  bottle  of  oil 
perhaps,  and  possibly  some  nltro-glycerine  and  may- 
be a  chloroform  sponge. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  following  me?"  the  man 
asked,  shwply.  but  there  was  an  hysterical  note  in 
^s  voice,  hke  the  yelp  of  a  dog  that  would  attack  if 
It  had  the  courage. 

"You  are  mistaken."  I  said.    "If  I  seem  to  have 
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followed  you  it  was  merely  that  our  ways  apparently 
lay  in  the  same  direction.*' 

"Ah!  You  admit  that  you  noticed  me  as  you 
came  along?" 

"If  you  make  a  point  of  it— I  did."  I  was  be- 
coming nettled. 

"You  saw  me ?**     The  end  of  the  question 

stuck  in  his  throat  and  his  underlip  twitched  in  a 
peculiar  way. 

"I  did — if  you  mean  what  I  mean." 

He  puUed  himself  together  with  a  visible  effort  and 
spoke  with  the  bravery  of  desperation. 

"Was  that  any  reason  why  you  should  follow  me?" 

"Not  to  me,  although  I  could  have  made  it  a 
perfectly  justified  excuse  for  doing  so.  You  see,  it 
was  under  the  stoop  of  my  father's  house  that  you 
divested  yourself  of  your  beard.  A  man  is  open  to 
suspicion  who  finds  it  necessary  to  slip  into  a  private 
area  to  change  his  personal  appearance." 

The  man  stared  at  me,  his  eyes  filled  with  didl 
misery.  Then  he  swiftly  grew  antagonistic.  His 
mouth  became  set  and  bitter.  His  grip  on  the  brief 
bag  visibly  tightened,  and  his  left  fist  closed. 

"Do  you  happen  to  know  who  I  am?"  he  asked, 
with  remarkable  emphasis  on  the  "who." 

"Happy  to  say  I  don't.  I  consider  it  a  matter  for 
self-congratiilation." 

"Ah!  Let  me  assure  you  that  it  will  be  a  matter 
for  self -congratulation  if  you  never  make  my  closer 
acquaintance." 

"I  am  sure  of  it,"  I  said,  lighting  a  cigarette; 
"quite  sure  of  it.' 


»> 
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IttTOTT  away  the  extinguiAed  match  u,d  pre- 

rnin^to!"       '"'••      Stay  right  there  f<a^;,  fi^e 
^IjM  do  nothing  o»  the  «,rt."  I  «ud.  bruAing' 

wil'rCil*^'  *"•  •~'"'* •"  ■"«'  "«•    "I  «•«>  "Ot 

mv  hLH°"Q°°'*  '™^  to  <"»  '-ytting  of  the  «,rt. 
my  friMid.  Suppose  I  turned  the  tables  on  vou  bv 
•uggestmg  that  the  constable  take  aloS  «  Z 
contents  of  that  bag  you  carry?"    """""»*  "»« 

J.'S*Z''u*  ^  y^"  "'**°'"  ^  otammered.    I 

1- J?!.^-  *"~  <*«°8«  "lour,  even  by  uTdim 
glow  of  the  agarette  tip.  j  -^  aim 

"ITie  contents  might  embarrass  you— eh?   Unleas 
t^l  he  breathed,  and  for  some  reason  he^^ 

"h,l  /*"'''  ^°»  "ho  you  are,  or  what,"  he  said, 
but  /am  a  perfectly  honest  man.  I  nLiy  be  m- 
fortunate,  but  I  am  honest.  IfyouWme^y^u 
m«ht  understand  that-^d  sympathize.  sit-I 
»ee  ym^are  a  gentleman.  I  did  not  notice  at  first. 
And  h-l  am  constitutionally  nervous.    You  rive 

K"or^?'^*  ^""-""^  y-  <«<•  -ot  -tenlS- 

inl'irs";;iiKou  ••" ""'  '^-^  '"•"' '  "- 

jjHi,  expression  of  relief  was  almost  painful  to  be- 
.  "Thank  you,"  he  said  with  a  si^.    "Very  well. 
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Will  you  go  first,  or  shall  I?  But  that  is  nonse 
he  added,  quickly,  as  if  unwilling  to  arouse  ft 
suspicion.  "Good-night,  sir— good-night.  1 
pardon  my— my  stupidity." 

He  turned  on  his  heeb  and  resumed  his  <] 
flat-footed  gait  along  the  street.  Toward  the 
crossing  his  pace  slowed.  Dire^!y  under  the  o 
street  lamp  he  stopped,  looked  uuJc,  and  saw  m< 
standing  where  he  had  left  me.  At  that,  he 
over  the  crossing  in  a  tangent  direction  and 
appeared  up  a  side  street. 

It  was  clearly  a  move  to  blind  me.  No  doubi 
man  lived  near  by  and,  being  suspicious  of  my  ac 
and  motiv^,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  seen  enterin 
place  of  residence. 

I  looked  up  at  the  street  sign  on  the  lamp  &\ 
comer  where  I  stood.  It  recorded  that  the  nan 
an  apparent  blind  alley  leading  m  to  the  right 
"Chamber's  Close."  I  maJc  .  mental  note  o 
then  continued  my  way  to  St.  George's  Road,  ^ 
I  hailed  a  hansom. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  I  was  at  the  Rollers'  C 
After  discharging  a  number  of  nwjor  obligatioi 
went  into  the  card  room.  It  was  quite  a  full  ever 
It  seemed  as  if  every  one  of  the  set  was  there,  < 
to  old  Lowndes,  our  paternal  governor,  who  sa 
his  accustomed  comer  sipping  "square-face" 
and  water  and  beaming  through  his  spectacles  at 
young  bloods. 

A  word  or  two  about  the  Rollers  and  old  Alexai 
Lowndes.  The  Rollers  had  another  and  n 
respectable  name.    It  was  really  only  the  cardn 
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that  wjs  the  RoUer.' Club.    This  was  a  department 
Jrt  aside  as  a  safety  valve  for  surplus  animalspSS 
Stdc^  were  high  in  there,  heeltapTwere  in  ^?^; 
nu  «f?*'«°?»  •  note  was  as  sound  as  Consob^^ 
Old  Alexander  Lowndes  was  a  prominent  legal 

dose  fnend  of  my  father  and  did  his  legal  business 
M  an  reception  to  his  general  specSl  practice^ 
SociaUy  he  moved  in  circles  of  heavy^iityr^^' 
the  oW  gentleman  hated  like  pois<^.  He'haS iS 
one  recreation,  however.  Behind  his  spectacles  two 
merry  eyes  looked  out  from  a  seci^t  lovi^melndl 
wholesome  human  sympathy.  He  never  touched  the 
cards.  1  do  not  thuuc  he  ever  made  a  bet  in  his  life. 
I  beheve  that  ev«i  his  glasses  of  "square-face"  and 

f?  t^SlSi**"*  **i  ^  ??*  excitement  that  was  going 
at  the  RoUew,  and  I  think,  too,  his  quiet,  paS 

S^.n?"'  ^^*  ^,'«pW«s»  youngsters^withii  cS 
mr.  5!f^*^P^«'^«  Come,  come,  lads!"  ni^ 
many  a  pretty  quarrel  in  the  bud. 

i.h^^^'^'^S^  ^""^^^  *^«  ^J^  tables  were 

cbalk.  The  RoDers  were  gathered  around  an  in- 
novation which  was  figuratively  coining  money.  It 
wasa  roulette  wheel  which  some  mi^ed  idiot  had 
mtroduced  to  the  dub.  cuimomaa 

I  watched  the  play  for  a  while  and  felt  my  good 
^lutions  graduaUy  slipping  into  the  boiiif^ 
toe  and  space  I 'dt  in  my  podcets  for  a  half- 
severely  and  drew  forth  a  sixpemiy  piece  w;>  a 
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I  was  a  little  staggered  for  the  moment.  Tl 
thought  occurred.  With  a  chuckle  I  thrusl 
hand  into  the  left-hand  pocket  of  my  coat,  ho 
the  bored  sixpenny  piece  tightly  in  my  closed  ] 
At  the  same  time  I  placed  a  five-pound  note  oi 
red. 

I  won. 

I  left  two  fives  on  the  red  and  won  again, 
drew  in  my  winnings  I  happened  to  catch  old  L 
des's  eyes  fixed  upon  me  curiously.    He  shoo] 
head  half  himiorously  and  wagged  a  forefing^ 
silent  homily. 

"It's  all  right,  Uncle  Sandy,"  I  said.  "Fw 
the  goverrior's  lucky  sixpence." 

"Weel,"  said  the  old  gentleman  in  broad  So 
"baud  on  to  it,  Jock." 

"Exactly  what  I'm  doing!"  I  chuckled,  dou 
again. 

I  won  time  and  again.  .  .  .  But  whal 
in  repeating  one  of  the  five  original  stories?  B 
midnight  the  luck  turned  and  my  stock  went  i 
below  par.  When  desperation  to  recoup  gave  u] 
ghost,  all  that  was  left  of  the  five  himdred  po 
with  which  I  had  left  home  was  barely  sufficiei 
cover  the  remainder  of  my  outstanding  debts. 

I  turned  away  from  the  wheel,  sick  with  dii 
ana  savage  toward  myself.  And,  of  course, 
resolutions  of  the  earher  evening  crowded  in  li 
flock  of  forlorn,  bleating  sheep. 

Sit  down,  Jock,"  said  old  Lowndes  at  my  el 

I  had  just  ordered  the  steward  to  bring  i 
whisky  and  soda.    He  served  i'  at  Lowndes's  i 
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said  he.       Maybe  u  didna  feel  at  hame  in  that  sort 

SyTSrow   ^"M°'^'*^-t  I'd  keep  it,  Jock,  S 
tf  ye  tw/Z  throw  awa;  your  money  in  riotous  gratuities 
gi  e  the  steward  anither."  «*»tuiues, 

n.v  fiif  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^"^^  ^  ^*»"  «^id  I'  stowing  away 
my  father  s  sixpenny  piece  in  a  vest  pocket     « Sn 

ong  as  I  held  on  to  it  like  a  rabbit's  fcTl  won  li£ 

fami,  flat-footed,  hver-coloured  person  whom  I  met 
coming  down  town,  and  my  money  went  like--wdl 

niT?  '*  ^^^  separated  from  any  fool." 
face"  wTff  ^^"^^  t  °»«^^ed  nip  of  "square- 
face    and  added  a  splash  of  water  carefully  gamred 
by  long  practice  of  the  wrist.  ^  ^  ^ 

"Ar*i!'%*''T^i'^°^  *^^  ^^y-  -^^^k,"  said  he. 

«n^        J?nifly  lawyer,  you  ought  to  know." 
KnJ^^*^^'    said  he,  dryly.    "Imind  thedayye  were 
^^TtthlV^Tl'.r"*  '*"""  ^  *^«  J«^d,  L'^s 

^'w^ff^^--!%--^^^«^ep^^ 

he  gave  ye  his  sixpence,  did  W»      ...    And  so 
ulti^t'um"  '""''"'  ^""^'  *°  ^^^  °°*^«  -'  «» 

Jo£f ?ad?"  "^^    ''''    ^'°"*    ^^"^    ^<^y-h, 
I  admitted  the  sad  fact. 


^.ra-iar  ;  =  .. ' 
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Ml 


'Come  to  my  office  in  the  morning,  will  ye?' 
'Thinking  of  apprenticing  me  at  four  and  tup] 
a  week?" 

•*i  hae  better  use  for  my  four  and  tuppen 
said  the  old  lawyer  with  a  twinkle.  **  But  I  can 
ye  a  job,  Jock — ^a  job  specially  designed  by  ai 
wise  Providence  for  the  like  o*  you. 

"It*s  a  gentleman's  job,"  he  added,  with  an  a 
ing  nod,  '*  needing  nae  previous  training,  wi*  a  I 
foreign  travel  in  it  and  a  spice  o'  adventure,  mi 
Say  ten  o'clock.    WiU  ye  be  there?" 

"  You  whet  my  ciuHlosity,"  I  said.  "  Many  tht 
I'll  come." 

That  night  I  stayed  at  the  Rollers  Club.  ' 
the  Rollers  knew  me  no  more. 
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CAIN 

HT-  TJ^./^^  ^^  *^  «*>  ^  the  island  of 
Trmidad?  '  asked  Mr.  Lowndes,  as  soon  ^ 

next  molZ7.  "  '  ^^  "^  ''^  ^"^**^  °^- 

I  allowed  that  the  prospect  was  pleasing. 
How  would  you  like  to  wear  spurs  and  a  bii?  hat 

"It  sounds  alluring." 

"And  get  aU  your  expenses  paid— passaire  outfit 
bungalow,  servants,  food,  and  so  fo^d  S 
shilhngs  a  week  to  play  with?  "  ^ 

to  me?''^'S.''''  """"^^  *^^^  ^^^"^««  *  ^^^  be 

tf^'w^^^-^^  ^*^^*y-   ^*Ye  can  save  on  it 
^Ji^Tl       I^vmg's  no  high  in  Trinidad.    Out 

pouna  a  week.    Rum  comes  cheaper  than  soda 
"Besides,"  he  went  on,  "it  would  be  your  own 

VVhats   the   proposition?"    I   asked.    "After 
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last  night,  I'm  about  ripe  for  anything.    The  fai 
away  it  takes  me  from  Glasgow  the  better." 

"Ye  may  have  heard  of  Henry  Bumaby," 
Lowndes.  "He  owns  a  wheen  o*  sugar  estate 
Trinidad.  It  has  aye  been  a  rule  o'  his  to  recruil 
overseers  from  Scotland.  There's  an  opening  just  i 
Tom  Moore,  of  Moore  &  Leech,  Bumaby's  Glas 
agents,  asked  me  if  I  knew  of  a  promising  young : 
who  could  start  for  the  West  Indies  at  once. 

"I'm  taking  it  upon  my  conscience  to  declan 
promising.    Ye  notice  that,  John?" 

"I'm  sure  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
Lowndes." 

"Ye  nee<^a  be.  If  ye're  not  up  to  the  m 
Bumaby's  plantation  attorney  will  boot  ye  bacli 
the  next  steamboat.    But  will  ye  try  the  job?" 

My  mind  was  made  up  on  the  spur  of  the  mom 
I  would  go  if 

"Can  it  be  arranged?  Is  the  billet  mine  for 
taking?" 

"  Weel,  Jock,  I'm  not  exactly  offering  ye  the  ref 
of  it.    But  if  ye  are  seriously  inclined — ^I  daresi 

"When  would  I  be  expected  to  sail?" 

**  To-morrow  afternoon  on  the  Antilles  from 
Queen's  Dock.    She's  Bumaby's  charter  and  j 
out  at  two  o'clock." 

"It's  short  notice." 

"Ay,  ay— for  such  a  step  in  life  as  going  to  wi 
Jock,"  said 'Mr.  Lowndes,  solemnly.  "But  harl 
me,  lad.  Your  father  will  not  know  anything  at 
last  night,  although — and  I'm  telling  it  to  ye — ^I 
very  much  in  hi^  cpnfidence.    It  will  appear  to  ] 
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ttrt«^  is  your  own  doing  and  a  step  in  the  right 
"All  ye  have  to  do  is  pay  a  veesit  with  me  to  Tom 
3Lt     n  .n    ■  ^°'"  signature  to  some  sort  of 
sen.    In  the  afternoon  ye  can  skip  down  to  the 

^^J^>1.  "  ''*  f'^"*-  ■^^  <»»  sP«n«l  this 
evemng  with  your  mother,  and  maybe,  cSdeZ, 

everyttmg,  your  father  will  be  glad  to  see  ye,  S^ 
And  the  mom-s  afternoon  ye'U  I^  slipping  do™  tte 
^•~!fd  for  Port  of  Spain.  Iflw^MyoZtM 
you,  Jock,  I'd  Aop  at  it!"  »  young  as 

Something  in  me-hope  or  youth,  or  the  spirit  of 
adventm'e-Jiopperf  on  the  instant.  "*»?•"»  "^ 

timi  o/%Sr;o^- """"'"'  '"<'  ^'•"  *  "^^^ 

^  an  hour  latw  I  had  signed  my  name  to  ». 

wordy  contract  «,d  was  shal^  handsTt^^' 

rub  on  the  soles  o'  your  feet  after  a  wettin',"  was  the 
partmg  advice  of  Mr.  Moore,  who  h«l  beJn  a  j^art! 

Te^t  nTf'.^J^  l'^''  ''»y-  "And  for  pSy 
heat,  rub  m  lard  and  sprinkle  wi'  flour." 

a  ta/r  i°r.'P™*  "  '••«  'tops,  and  orders  left  for 
Qu^  SfTf  ""^  P"**^  to  be  sent  to  the 
oS^ !  J^  ^'""^  °°°''  on  the  foUowing  day, 
Cff  "^  P'^P^-tions  for  my  departure  from 
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Then  I  went  to  my  father's  house.  My  m< 
shed  tears,  but  was  glad  for  the  stand  she  suppa 
had  taken.  When  I  appeared  before  my  father  h 
evenmg  and  announced  my  plans,  the  glower 
whi^  he  had  greeted  me  changed  to  a  satisfied  si 
bit  down,  John,"  said  he. 

We  passed  a  peasant  evening,  one  of  the  fe^ 
which  my  father  and  mother  and  I  were  togethe 
the  same  tune  and  in  perfect  unity. 

He  was,  as  a  rule,  gone  to  the  city  when  I  appei 
for  breakfast,  but  next  morning  he  and  my  ma 
were  waiting  for  me  when  I  came  downstairs. 
I  thought  I  might  take  a  day  oflf  for  once.  Jol 

«  .T'  .'fl^,*"^  ®^y^'^'  "*°*^  ^  ye  off  at  the  boi 
Afraid  I IJ  change  my  mind? '*  I  laughed.    "I 
senously,  I'd  rather  you  wouldn't.    I'U  say  good- 
here— if  you  don't  mind." 
He  looked  at  me  and  inclined  his  head. 
"Very  good.    It  may  be  as  weU.    Then  I  cans 
the  day  home  wi*  your  mother." 
I  inwardly  blessed  the  old  gentleman  for  that. 
After  breakfast  we  had  a  long  talk  in  the  stu( 
It  was  but  the  natural  outcome  of  the  situation. 
diffCTences  were  forgotten.    Toward  the  end  he  sa 

T  1.^^*  y®  ^^^^  ^ve  a— a  little  more  mon< 
John?" 

,  "'^V^J'^'T'^^^"  I  said,  hardly  knowing  whj 
felt  dismchned  to  take  more  of  his  coin.  "You' 
been  very  good  to  me,  sir." 

He  nodded  api»6vingly  and  quietly  shook  han 
with  me. 

I  pass  over  the  parting  with  my  mother.    An  hoi 
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tow^th  .  portmmteau  in  my  right  lumd  «,d  . 
certmn  moisture  m  my  «yes,  I  went  down  the  sunrt 
stonesteps     A  rtrange  turnover  in  my^MTiS 
occurred  m  lew  than  thirty-six  hours  "^ 

Ch^t  .".V  *'"'  ""*  *o  ""  Queen's  Dock  on  the 
Clyde,  but  the  portmanteau  was  cumbersome  \^ 
a  vehiae  rf  convenient  sort  was  in  skht  B^t  .t  th^ 
comer  I  observed  a  squat  feUow  dreS"  Z^.  ^^t' 

W^D^,?'~'''"»"'^'"'°«»^t''istothe 

rw;  .if*  If  ^  '"^'"y  *y*'  "««  «  little  wired  M 
I  left  the  house.    But  suddenly  I  knew  th,  WU„ 
d-pite  a  knotted  kerchief  ^J^7j,^7^ 

in  'lla'"  I  Sr^  "'  'r  ^-^  *^«  »  a  tuck 
I  ™7!r^  .  *  ^,"1 1°  "yself  as  I  went  on. 
1  Wf  tiunkmg  of  my  own  matters  as  I  travelled 

toward  the  dock;  but  presently  I  revtted^  t^ 

7hL?l!f?»    ^  :?^  ^'^"^  "PO"  "ny  '»«>er's  house 
j^j  J  .  *  nearest  pohceman,  or,  as  I  finallv 

1  must  have  passed  two  or  three  officers  of  the  I»w 
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*^««i«d  as  a  stevedore.    Reaching  the  Queen'. 
Doci  I  foimd  and  boarded  the  J3/T^^^ 

wWstledTrth*'"'-    ^- «^»--^  ^ne  my^b'K 
wnistled  up  the  supercargo  and,  in  order  to  seal  our 

We  exchanged  compliments  over  a  glass.    Then 
longer  room  for  doubt.    He  had  h^Pn  i^iiT  • 

'•H^r  I  cried.  «  a  mST^  "^nS^d- 

'ij^*  "^*'*"8  interesting  ahead  of  me  n 
r?"'«''»"'ho"beforethe^Ja„  Sled  Iwiyi 
a  h«Qd  to  the  purser  and  the  superca,^  who^^ 
st»odm«  on  and  off  awaiting  me. 

Bi^t  0,  feUows!"    I  cried.     "I've  just  met  » 
W    If  you  get  a  chance,  come  bai  for^r^a^weU 

i:^aea  to  my  man  of  mystery.  ^ 
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.bi^S""  ""'•  '^'  "  "«  "^  i-  « tone  of  „„„tter. 
"WeU,  what  if  I  do?" 

onnitk        I   ?f*^^  ""^^  y*^"  understand  what  Pve 
gone  throuffh  all  on  aiv^imt  «*  :*  ,j      V    .    *  ^® 


appreciate  it,  I  assure  you— to  hav*-— if  ««!„* 

every  bkmld^htXir^  *°  "^  ^"  *»»« 
I  h«d  nothing  to  «y.    I  was  so  astonished  that  I 
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-ever  t^''^^ 'Z^JV^'fT^  ^  h- 

aecRme  Chmt's  mow-white  aeal. 

t.iJSm'^^^.?:'»Pf-.™."  ■"=  ""t  on  in  . 

«.«  ble«Ju^-    A  !JL^"^ '"".•""'•«'««''« 
nothing  but  the  Vi.l.r*'^r"  T"'  ""•  f»t  asked 

«d^piSL^.tSe  bv^7ht  "T  ^^'f  '* 
went  away  and— and  I  I,.JS  P'"^-    ^*n  »he 

<»me  ba.iJ!^^"!^?"'',"'""' of  her  until  she 

baby  again  and  Lk^menrt^tS^J?"^  to  «e  the 
tell  me  this.    You  lsiK«„- .    j         \     ^<*"  mustn't 
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iiave  I  with  you?"  "nly— what  concern 

I  J^»k  GodI"  to  b««ly  b^athed.    "I  «e  no.. 
■  Ju  haven't  explained.    Why  did  you  ^  on 

told  you-T^^^Ti  did     -C""?  ""^  ""»  ' 

;;Never  njind  that.    Explain." 

-el^gtotJ^^^^e^:^^^ 

a  convict.    You  know  Tir  hnw  ,1      ^  ^""^  ^'^- 

convict  how  mtir<s,;"h^hit  rhon^::^  • 

he  18  released  from  his  cage  how  h?  ift  ^  ?^^° 
one  place  to  another  w^nthZ    .u  ^"""^^^  ^'°'° 

knoJ^^wl^^lJ^-- two  ni^h.  .«o.    I 
me  do  «>n.ethin«  which.  I  ^"^^^yJ^r'C^ 
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•ui^idoufl.  I  believed  you  that  night;  yet  for  the 
Uttle  girl  s  sake  I  wanted  ^o  make  sure  that  you  dki 
not  know  me.  had  tiot  recognized  me  for  what  I  am, 
that  you  had  no  motive  in  following  me.  I  wanted  to 
know  who  you  were.  I  knew  where  you  lived.  You 
said  It  was  your  father's  house.  ^ 

"I  came  back  and  watched.  I  was  satisfied  and 
was  gomg  away  when  you  spoke— about  the  portman- 
teau. I  thought  you  did  not  recognize  me.  I 
cau^t  the  words  'Queen's  Dock*  and  fancied  you 
might  be  going  abroad.  If  you  were.  I  could  rest 
easy.  I  wanted  to  make  sure.  That,  sir,  is  why  I 
followed  you." 

It  was  a  perfectly  plausible  explanation.  I  be- 
heved  the  man  was  tiling  the  truth—at  least,  as  far 
as  his  explanation  extended. 

As  I  looked  at  him  across  the  teble  I  mentally 
placed  myself  in  his  position.  Apparently  he  had 
killed  his  man,  but  under  a  provocation  that,  in  some 
countries  at  least,  was  held  to  be  some  extenuation 
for  a  man  becoming  his  own  law,  judge,  and  jury. 
For  the  rest,  it  was  evident  that  his  actions  toward  me 
were  but  efforts  to  maintain  the  peace  of  his  home  and 
the  happiness  of  that  little  daughter  of  his. 

"You  poor  devil!"   I  said,  involuntarily. 

The  man  started.  His  underlip  twitched  and  for  a 
moment  it  seemed  that  three  words  of  sympathy  had 
shattered  his  self-control. 

**But/*  I  added,  sharply,  "I  wouldn't  go  around 
private  basements  with  a  little  brief  bag  full  of 
assorted  disguises.  You  lay  yourself  open  to  mis- 
construction." 
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"You  are  right,  lir."  he  admitted.  "But  tb«t 
part  of  it  I  cannot  explain  to  you.  I  ask  you  to  take 
my  word,  however,  that  I  am  an  honest  man.  I 
swear  it  to  you.  I  swear  it  by  all  I've  got  to  swear 
upon-my  litUe  girl."  ^ 

For  answta  I  requested  the  lady  of  the  bar  to  ro- 
pleniah  the  glasses.  As  she  brought  the  refreshments, 
my  odd  friend  touched  my  sleeve.  He  had  a  shabby 
little  purse  in  his  left  hand. 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  he  said,  nervously,  "but  would 
you— would  you  mind  if  I  asked  you  to—to  let  this 
be  my  treat?" 

To  judge  by  the  look  on  his  face,  life  or  death  to  his 
soul  depended  upon  the  answer.    I  gave  it. 
"TTiank  you,  sir,"  said  he.    He  raised  his  glass. 
I  wish  you  peace  to  your  mind  and— and  honour 
to  your  name." 

Later,  the  purser  and  the  supercargo  returned  for 

the  fareweU  toast.    They  found  me,  I  must  confess, 

in  rather  a  convivial  mood  with  my  friend,  Cain.    I 

introduced  the  latter  by  a  name  that  he  supplied  as  I 

paused  in  the  ceremony— "Millard— David  Millard, 
sir." 

Then,  as  we  still  had  half  an  hour  to  spare,  we  made 
a  party  of  four,  and  the  most  brilliant  member  of  the 
quartette  was  Mr.  David  Millard.  He  was  ap- 
parently well-read  and  of  apt  memory.  With  every 
minute  his  nervousness  passed.  His  tongue  was  the 
fluent  key  to  a  mine  of  anecdote,  repartee,  philosophy, 
•  P^Jj*®"**  quotetion,  all  seasoned  with  an  Attic 
wit.  When  we  parted  company  we  allowed  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  entertaining,  congenial  fellows 
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we  had  ever  met.  I  could  not  reconcile  him  with  the 
terror-ridden  man  l^'!IO,  but  an  hour  before,  had 
poured  out  that  tragic  tale  of  the  hunted  convict 
with  his  little*  innocent  daughter. 

No  doubt  this  was  a  red  letter  day  when  he  could 
sit  down  with  his  fellows  and  wax  convivial  with  a 
sense  of  equality  and  security. 

And  yet,  as  I  write,  an  indescribable  sensation 
steals  over  me  as  I  reflect  on  the  manner  of  man  that 
was,  to  whose  health  and  prosperity  we  drank  many 
a  hearty  toast  and  who  stood  done  on  the  dock  wav- 
ing me  a  jovial  farewell  as  I  sailed  for  Port  of  Spain. 


CHAPTER  IV 


m  VAQABONDIA 

IT  IS  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  oontmuity  that  I 
sketch  in  the  doings  and  wanderings  of  the  en- 
suing five  years.  Vagabondia  quite  changed  my 
character.  It  was  also  during  my  meanderinip  in  its 
reckless  reahn  that  I  made  the  fateful  acquaintance 
of  "Shylock"  Smith,  whom  I  knew  as  Joe  Byrnes. 

Trinidad  appealed  to  me,  as  did  the  life  of  the 
sugar  plantations— at  first.  Everything  was  novel, 
from  the  vegetation  to  the  society.  Here  every  white 
man  was  a  "gentleman,"  no  matter  what  he  might 
have  been  at  home.  Class  distinction  was  a  matter 
of  cuticle  and  pigment.  This  seemed  highly  neces- 
sary where  humanity  moved  in  all  shades.  The 
streets  of  Port  of  Spain  were  a  kaleidoscope  of  black 
Africans,  brown  mukttoes,  bronze-hi^d  East  Indian 
coolies,  yellow  Chinese,  bleached  Danes,  swarthy 
Spaniards,  bkmde  Germans,  red-faced  Englidmien, 
and  sandy-haired  Soots. 

I  will  confess  that,  after  the  first  novelty  of  life  in 
the  island  had  worn  oflf,  club  Hfe  at  Port  of  Spain 
claimed  me  more  than  the  canefields  did.  Five  days 
a  week  I  dabbled  in  ratoons,  weeding  gangs,  cane- 
cutting,  imll-grinding,  rum-distilling,  etc.  Then  came 
week-ends  at  Port  of  Spain  at  the  Planters'  Qub, 
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where  gentleman  agriculturists  most  did  congregate- 
and  a  gay  lot  they  were.  I  sometimes  thought  of 
AlexanderLowndes  and  his  assurance  that  aman could 
go  to  the  devU  on  a  pound  a  week  in  Trinidad.  Be 
that  as  It  may,  I  saved  nothing  on  thirty  shillings! 

It  WM  dmost  with  relief  that  I  heard  of  the  col- 
lapse of  Henry  Bumaby's  fortunes.  He  had  held 
on  to  sugar  after  most  of  the  West  Indies  had  aban- 
doned It  as  a  profitable  industry  in  the  face  of  beet. 
The  crash  came  not  unexpectedly.  The  smoke 
gradually  ceased  to  ascend  from  the  taU  chimneys  of 
the  sugar  works;  tropic  weeds  presently  crept  through 
the  floor  plankmgs  and  coiled  around  rustmg  ^- 
chmeiy;  yesterday's  beehive  of  activity  became 
delation,  and  I,  with  many  others,  found  myself 
jobless  m  a  strange  land. 

I  had  about  fifteen  pounds'  capital.  The  fifteen 
went  in  one  hvely  week  at  the  Planters*  and  I  dis- 
covered the  cruel  necessity  of  findmg  somethmg  to 
do.  Now  that  I  was  unable  to  leave  Trinidad  if  I 
wished  to,  the  place  became  distasteful.  The  weU- 
meant  offer  of  a  clerkship  m  an  agricultural  hard- 
ware  store  deepened  my  disUke  for  the  island  that 
Columbus  discovered  on  Trinity  Sunday. 

Not  bemg  designed  by  nature  for  a  saltless  exist- 
a»ce,  I  readily  feU  into  the  councils  of  a  number  of 
Venezuelan  patriots  who  were  plotting  the  restoration 
of  an  ex-I^ident  then  exiled  in  Port  of  Spam.  Soon 
after  I  b*ame  mvolved  in  a  small  matter  of  gun- 
nmnmg  between  Curasao  and  an  island  caUed 
Cumana,  and  between  Cumana  and  the  Venezuelan 
mainland. 
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The  revolution  faUed  and  your  doubtful  hero 
esaiped  the  Dictator's  clutches  by  "the  last  hair  of 
a  bald  head,**  as  the  American  consul  playfully  re- 
marked. He  was  a  good-hearted  kambrey  the  Ameri- 
can consul.  It  was  he  who  helped  me  to  a  berth  as 
asfflstant-supercargo  of  a  tramp  steamer.  The  tramp 
sailed  m  the  nick  of  time. 

I  have  smce  concluded  that  the  South  American 
tramp  steamer  is  an  institution  for  the  rescue  of  the 
needy  and  distressed  adventurer.  At  Paramaribo, 
our  next  anchorage,  the  skipper  took  a  seamd  un- 
fortunate under  his  protecting  wing. 

This  refugee  came  skulking  aboard  one  evening 
^ter  dark.  I  was  the  first  person  he  encountered. 
Whatever  he  may  have  thought  of  me,  I  was  not 
favourably  impressed  by  him.  He  was  emaciated, 
looked  jaundiced,  wore  a  suit  of  rags,  and  his  hair  was 
long  and  matted. 

"IVe  been  waiting  this  chance  for  two  weeks,'* 
paid  he  to  me,  "living  the  meanwhile  on  abandoned 
tanudM  and  the  like.    I*ve  clean  forgot  when  I  last 
had  a^  meal  that  anybody  else  had  any  use  for. 
Where's  your  skipper,  gentle  stranger?    If  there's 
any  white  blood  back  of  his  skin,  I  reckon  1*11  be  a 
shipmate  this  cruise.** 
"He*s  taking  a  nap,"  said  I. 
"Then  I  sorter  think  it  would  be  inconsiderate— 
lackm  m  di-plomacy— to  wake  him  up  with  a  hard- 
luck  story,**  said  the  ragamuflSn.     "I'll  wait  tiU  he 
opens  his  eyes  voluntarily,  in  the  meantime  prayin' 
that  he's  a  Christian  gentleman  with  a  sunny  dis- 
position.   You  haven't  got  a  bit  o*  baccy  about  you. 
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E«^,^from  Devil's  Isl«.d  fiveVeek.^"  ^"• 

«H?  »^,^  '  j»t  »'  i>«xy,"  repeated  Mr.  Bynies 
Haven  t  had  a  anoke  in  two  weeks.    Brfo"^' 

?SS'    "*"<'«'«' mth  a  chuckle. 

WhUe  awaiting  the  resurrection  of  the  cantain 
Byrnes  told  me  his  storv  His  «tJll  ^  <»P"»n. 
conveyed  the  impresT^^t  he  1^^  °i  ^S 
^er,  yet  not  without  a  redeem^^tyT^?^^ 
^ankiy  admitted  that  he  had  done  time  iis^v^ 
ocMsions  m  his  native  England. 

said  hT  °°.'°°?*'i".*. "'  J"«  tl^  I  was  in  again," 
r,S  ^  r?  <*f^*^y-  "In  fact,  it  got  TbU 
that  th«y  had  me  m  quod  if  I  stood  on  a  s^«,™^ 
^d^Ipoked  at  a  house.    That's  BritishlSi^:"^' 

St^'^i^i^r^"^  P"»Pe«d  in  the 
states,  thos  crossed  to  Europe  with  a^elect  Mrtv 

wrththerobbnigofaPienchbank.  BymaTwMfte 
c«ly  one  captured,  and  he  was  sent  to  ^^  JS! 
Ue^nt  on  Devil's  Island,  off  Rench  ST 

Mere  Mr.  Byrnes,  it  appeared,  feU  m  with  a  desow- 
ate  American  named  Jim  Lefferts,  who  had  ^Tud 
an  unfortunate  collision  with  the  Pien,nitt^rife 

wi  I^FoT"  ""^fi  '"  '»•»"'  reason.  tolS 
»^r  /  ^■''***°^  ^''*^'  New  York.  Byrnes 
md  the  d^p«.te  one  effected  a  miraculous  ^T 

•nfemo  of  fever,  thirst,  starvatkm.  and  ouk^  tl^ 
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I  Broadway 


travelled  for  two  weeks.    Then  Leffc 

and,  as  Bymea  related,  "sent  his  regard! 

and  croaked  quite  sudden.*' 
"I  buried  him  in  the  mud,"  said  Joe  Byrnes,  "and 

put  a  croM  made  of  branches  at  his  head.  I  wish  I'd 
had  a  caniCTa  along.  His  friends  in  New  York 
might  have  hked  to  see  how  nice  I  fixed  him  up. 

But  say,  chum!"  he  broke  off  with  great  en- 
thusiasm. You  ought  to  see  that  jungle!  I  used 
to  be  a  dab  with  the  camera.  I  was  a  photographer 
once,  and  when  I  was  doing  time  I  had  a  job  of  mug- 
gmg  them  as  they  came  in.  K  I'd  had  a  little  camera 
along  this  top  I'd  be  rich  when  I  got  back.  Pictures? 
Ihe  first  dnnk  o'  good  water  we  had  was  from  a 
water-faU  that  gave  you  'tourist's  neck'  to  look  at  it. 
It  b^an  away  up  in  the  sky  and  feU  such  a  drop  that 
we  had  to  swallow  a  barrel  o'  froth  before  we  felt 
we  d  got  our  tongues  wet." 

"There's  the  skipper,"  said  I,  as  the  captam  came 
down  the  bndge  ladder. 

I  do  not  know  what  passed  between  the  two;  but 
presenter  the  skipper  uttered  a  hearty  curse  and  said 
to  the  Devil  s  Island  man: 

r3'^  *?f?  *  ^°^,"«ht  advantage  o'  good  nature » 
Th^  s  what  it  is!  You  knoo  blame'  weU,  once  you 
got  aboard,  as  a  white  man  I  couldn't  turn  ye  back. 
Oo  on  f orrard,  ye  lobscouse,  and  slush  yourself  with  a 
hosepipe  and  get  some  decent  clothes  on  your  back. 
Hut  look  e  here!  Nobody  asked  ye  aboard  this  old 
packet  and  at  the  first  sign  of  such  rapscalliousness 
as  got  ye  in  that  divU  place  I'U  ky  ye  fiat  with  a 
spike.    Mind  that!" 


I 
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trouble  JJhC!^   '  ^^'^  '^  y  "»»■*  h»vei. 
«l>ip-.  compWttS  I  ^      usrful  member  of  the 

fall  Mpphr  ofXiJ^ir.  ?  '?^  .'=""^  outfit  and  a 
nvrteor  how™  iS^^*^,"*-???'  and  it  w«i  . 

ss!ei.^rc^£Stvn^t:r.«Sit 

feit  Pre^ntmttTmr^^wSJ^'^r'."*""'"- 
in  a  chair  under  L.«™.!       *f  *^  ™^  '"'ding 

triimned  b««SWhiS I TT^i.""'.''"^  «  ^ 
a  distinct  «ll£±5^  "*'";«' to  grow.    Ibo« 

beloved  of  tarpZ2^/J?"P"^,*^  <*ar«rter 

w.«  dubbed'^Spt:^'^?^:?. """  ^^  *^  '^y ' 

At  Valparaiso  the  sldpper  got  a  charter  for  S«. 
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FVancisco.  I  decided  that  upon  our  arrival  there  I 
would  leave  the  ship  and  try  a  fresh  start  in  the  state 
of  golden  opportunities.  During  the  run  up  the  west 
coast,  Byrnes,  who  had  learned  that  I,  like  himself, 
was  a  kind  of  charity  patient  aboard,  confided  that 
he  also  was  "tired  of  the  racket." 

At  'Frisco  we  announced  our  decision  to  the 
ddpper,  who  was  obviously  sorry  to  lose  Byrnes. 
CM  me  he  said  little,  except  that  he  would  "miss  the 
chess  games."  He  finally  gave  us  ten  dollars  each 
and  chased  us  down  the  gangway,  hoping,  in  a  sudden 
gust  of  temper,  that  he  would  never  clap  eyes  on  us 
again,  and  swearing  that  never  more  would  he  lend 
a  hand  to  jailbirds  or  insurrectoa,  even  if  they  were 
blood  relations! 

San  Francisco  was  another  disaster  for  me— and 
Joe  Byrnes.  I  was  not  competent  to  hold  any 
position  requiring  special  training  and,  while  physi- 
cally fit  enough,  I  had  a  distaste  for  wielding  a  pick 
md  shovel.  Byrnes  was  the  provider  in  those  days. 
He  kept  a  roof  over  our  heads  and  supplied  three 
excellent  meals  a  day,  until  I  grew  suspicious  and 
asked  him  where  he  got  the  wherewithal.  He  seemed 
surprised  at  my  question,  but  my  surprise  outdid  his 
when  he  offhandedly  informed  me  that  he  had 
"cracked  a  little  crib  on  Nob  Hill!'* 

Thereafter  I  refused  to  live  with  him,  or  accept  his 
bounty,  unless  he  could  assure  me  that  it  came  from 
an  honest  source.  It  was  a  curious  attitude  for  a 
dependent,  and  it  waa  "turning  honest"  that  was 
the  undoing  of  Joseph.  The  incident  somehow  re- 
nunded  me  of  Mr.  David  Millard  of  the  Queen's 
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Dock  at  Glasgow  and  stirred,  in  a  measure,  a  similar 
sympathy  for  Byrnes. 

Joe  came  to  our  lodgings  one  night  with  a  new  pen, 
a  bottle  of  ink,  and  a  big  pad  of  cheap  paper.  By  the 
light  of  a  candle  stuck  in  a  bottle  he  laboured  far  into 
the  night,  occasionally  pausing  in  his  writing  to  sort 
out  a  number  of  photogrf^Uc  prints  which  were 
littered  on  the  table  before  1dm. 

When  I  awoke  in  the  morning  Byrnes  was  lying 
beside  me,  sleeping  the  sleep  of  mental  exhaustion. 
I  got  up  and  took  a  look  at  his  manuscript.  It  was 
entitled,  in  a  most  atrocious  fist: 

HOW  JEM  LEFFERTS  EXCAPED  FROM  DEVILS 

'HAND 

Whiten  By  J.  Pricb 

With  photographs  by  Joseph  Aloysius  Byrnes 

So  the  authorship  of  the  manuscript  was  ascribed 
tc  Tie — or,  rather,  to  the  name  I  had  taken  after 
leaving  Trinidad.  I  smiled  at  the  artistic  vanity  of 
that  "Joseph  Aloysius  Byrnes." 

But  amusement  became  tense  interest  as  I  de- 
ciphered the  illiterate  narrative.  In  it  the  gentle 
reader  was  informed  that  I,  Jack  Price,  had  heard 
from  the  lips  of  an  emaciated  man  (name,  Daniel 
Desprea— -faked),  who  boarded  an  uncertain  ship  at 
Paramaraibo,  this  thrilling  tale  of  the  escape  from 
Devirs  Island  and  later  death  in  the  Guiana  jungle 
of  the  notorious  American  bank-robber,  Jim  Lefferts, 
known  to  the  police  of  both  hemispheres  as  "the  most 
desprit  criminal  of  the  sentery." 
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The  i^tographs  were  faked,  but  I  had  to  admire 
their  ingoiiiity.  For  the  emaciated  man  who 
boarded  the  ship  at  the  Dutch  colonial  port,  Byrnes 
had  chosen  a  snapshot  of  "Skinny**  Olafsen,  one  of 
the  tramp  steamer's  crew.  There  was  a  photograph 
of  "Where  Daneil  Desprez  Burried  Jem  Lefferts  in 
the  Jungle" — showing  a  bit  of  tropical  luxuriance 
ffhnAmg  a  rude  Cross  stuck  in  the  ground.  There 
were  other  manufactured  scenes  wUch  yet  tallied 
exactly  with  every  detail  of  the  story. 

When  Byrnes  awoke  he  explained  his  plan  f<Nr 
making  an  honest  living.  I  was  to  polish  up  the 
spelling  and  grammar  of  the  manuscript  and  sell  the 
story  to  a  Sunday  newspaper.  I  had  little  scruple, 
as  the  'Frisco  papers  seemed  to  prefer  a  bright  yam 
to  a  dull  truth. 

The  financial  result  was  encouraging.  When  the 
glaring  tale  came  out  on  Sunday  Byrnes  swelled  with 
pride  of  authorship.  Half  an  hour  later  he  was 
labouring  over  the  rough  draft  of  a  second  thriller. 
This  time  he  had  no  illustrations,  except  a  snapshot 
of  himself  which  he  was  willing  to  have  printed  as  a 
voucher  of  the  tale's  veracity.  Again  I  was  the 
author.  This  time  I  had  met  (in  my  extensive 
travels)  a  man  who  had  confessed  that  he  was  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  Custer  massacre  and  from  an 
adjacent  ridge  had  seen  the  annihilation  of  the 

"But  there  were  no  survivors!"  I  protested. 
"That's  what  makes  the  story!"  said  Byrnes, 
quietly.    "There  was,  and  this  yam's  straight,  pal." 
He  then  told  me  what  I  later  found  in  the  narrative. 
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that  he  had  met  such  a  man  and  heaid  such  a  tale 
from  his  lips.  The  survivor  was  Mving  under  an 
assumed  name  and  could  not  come  to  life,  because  he 
^  either  a  deserter  or  "dead"  on  the  Little  Big 
Horn.  He  had  been  sent  with  a  team  of  army  mules, 
either  for  or  with  suppUes  (I  forget  the  exact  de- 
taib  now),  and  had  acquired  a  botUe  of  whisky.  He 
Had  become  intoxicated,  driven  the  wagon  and  mules 
over  a  precipice,  and  himself  fallen  into  a  drunken 
stupor.  He  was  awakened  later  by  a  terrific  up- 
roar and.  lookmg  over  the  ridge,  saw  Custer  and  his 
mai  cut  down  to  the  last  man  by  the  Sioux. 

Afterward  Bymes's  friend  changed  his  clothes  and 
hisname  and  dropped  out  of  "existence." 

The  Sunday  editor  ahnost  wept  over  that  story. 
He  prmted  Joe*s  picture  and 

Next  <ky  Byrnes  burst  in  on  me.  His  face  was  the 
colour  of  suet  and  he  was  very  profane.  It  ap- 
peared  that  a  summary  of  the  Devil's  Island  story 
had  found  Its  way  East.  Tlie  police  of  New  York  had 
recogmaed  an  old  friend  in  Jim  LeflFerts.    They  had 

Shylock  Smith,  a  desirable  party.  The  San 
^Yanciwx)  pohce  had  been  notified  to  leave  a  card  on 
Joe  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  there  was  Bymes's 
picture  in  the  previous  day's  Sunday  newspaper! 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  I  did  not  want  to  be 
arrested  as  a  suspicious  person  in  the  company  of  a 
man  wanted  by  the  police,  I  felt  that  my  duty  on  this 
occasion  was  to  stand  by  Byrnes.  In  ten  minutes  we 
Had  abandoned  our  lodgings.  In  half  an  hour  we  had 
aUowed  ourselves  to  be  roped  in  by  a  saibr's  board- 
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inghouse  ninner,  who  shipped  us  as  green  hands 
aboard  the  whaler,  Seabreeze,  and  no  doubt  cashed 
our  advance  notes  whoi  we  were  well  out  to  sea. 

That  whaler  was  a  floating  inferno.  The  captain 
spent  the  first  three  weeks  in  his  berth,  then  appeared 
on  deck  with  dalirium  tremens.  Tlie  first  officer  ran 
the  ship.  He  was  the  most  diabolical  ruffian  I  ever 
dreamed  could  exist  and  have  been  bom  of  gentle 
woman. 

It  is  not  my  intentions  to  make  a  story  of  m^ 
travels  and  adventures.  You  will  perceive  that  I 
have  material  enough  for  such  a  book,  but  nothing 
that  happened  to  me  then  was  better  or  worse  than 
is  daily  recorded  in  fact  and  fiction.  So  I  hasten  to- 
ward the  closing  incidents  of  my  life  in  vagabondia 
and  come  to  those  which  have  no  parallel,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

We  made  several  anchorages  in  South  Sea  harbours, 
and  thoe  w^e  many  vain  attempts  at  desertion  by 
the  mea.  The  last  stop  before  setting  sail  upon  a 
steady  two-year  cruise  of  whale  waters  was  made 
for  water  at  Coffin  Island  in  the  Bonin  group. 

I  had  been  looking  forward  with  homnr  to  that 
monotonous  cruise.  In  the  relief  at  getting  out  of 
'Frisco  neither  Byrnes  nor  I  had  thought  mudi  about 
what  might  be  ahead.  But  two  months  on  the  Sea* 
breeze  had  given  us  a  foretaste  of  what  two  years 
would  be. 

"It's  now  or  never,"  said  Byrnes  to  me.  "I*m 
going  ashore,  or  be  shot  trying.'* 

Luck  was  with  us.  The  captain  was  again  drunk 
in  his  cabin.    The  first  mate  had  gone  ashore  to  the 
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native  WUage  for  tiie  night-the  last  night  for  two 
years.  The  aecond  officer,  a  Mr.  Lozier.  waa  in 
chMge.  but  he  must  have  been  writing  a  letter  to  his 
sweetheart,  for  we  were  able  to  drop  overboard  un- 
o^ed  «Qd  swim  one  mile  to  the  beach,  Byrnes 

TjS:  J  ,  ®^  *^*™^  wrapped  in  burhip  and  oU- 
elotli  and  slung  around  his  nedc. 

Eidiausted  and  dripping,  we  crawled  into  the 
brush  by  the  native  village  and  resolved  to  remain 
there  untU  we  could  ascertain  whether  the  ship  would 
saU  without  us  or  we  be  pursued. 

4iJ^^^  "3fP*  ^^^  ^^  *^oJ^«  »t  ^M  to  find  the 
first  officer  (Jermyn  was  the  brute's  name)  standing 
over  us  with  a  fiendish  grin. 

u^^^.?^^  "^^^  thinking  of  coming  aboard?"  he 
asked  with  exaggerated  poUteness. 

I  had  stood  a  good  deal  from  this  man  and  did  not 
propose  to  share  his  company  any  longer.  I  made  a 
pass  at  him  with  my  fist.  With  a  snarl  he  lunged  at 
me.  Wert  moment  we  were  dancing  around  one 
another  m  a  senous  game  of  fisticuffs. 

I  had  some  science.  He  had  much  brawn.  He 
bnused  me  considerably  before  I  got  in  a  neat  Up 
that  sent  him  sprawling  his  fuUlength.  He  scram- 
bled to  his  feet,  but  I  met  him  with  another  tap  that 
tended  on  top  of  the  first  one  and  left  him  senseless. 

Sfi^  ^  ""-^  *^/i?^^*  ""^  ^  i*^  I  ^^^^  a  ""^tallic 
Click,  i^irnmg,  I  discovered  Joe  Byrnes  in  the  act  of 
collapsing  his  camera. 

"It's  a  beauty!"  said  he.     "A  beauty!    Fd'a'got 
the  faret  crack  only  the  sun  was  wrong.   Let's  wtoo*— 
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We  left  Jermyn  flat  on  his  ^"^k  and  took  to  the 
bnigh.  We  went  without  fo  .  it  day.  Toward 
night  we  reconnoitred  from  ^  luUtop  in  the  centre 
of  the  island  and  discovered  the  Seabreeze  still  at 
anchor.  For  the  next  two  days  we  played  hide-and- 
seek  with  a  search  party  led  by  the  vengeful  first 
mate.  I  write  down  the  fact  lightly  enough,  but 
Heaven  knows  what  we  suffered.  We  found  water, 
but  had  no  food,  and  the  brush  was  a  sweltering  place. 
We  finally  stole  a  native  canoe  and  aade  an  adjacent 
island  of  the  little  group.  Next  day  the  Seabreeste 
sailed  without  us. 

I  may  add  that  that  ship  never  returned  to  any 
port  on  earth.  In  after  days,  when  the  great  trouble 
fell  upon  me,  I  sometimes  thought  it  would  have  been 
lucky  for  me  had  I  remained  aboard  and  gone  to  the 
bottom  with  her.  In  any  event,  John  Price  is  officially 
dead.  He  sailed  out  of  'Frisco  in  the  fated  <Sea- 
breeae. 

Some  time  later  Joe  Byrnes  and  I  were  picked  up 
by  a  Japanese  cruiser  in  the  Bonin  Islands.  Th^ 
say  Byrnes  was  unconscious  and  had  a  left  leg  that 
was  badly  swollen  from  a  poisonous  thorn  in  the  foot, 
while  I  was  quite  delirious  from  starvation  and  fever. 
We  were  taken  to  Japan.  For  some  time  we  served 
in  the  Japanese  navy  before  a  Yankee  skipper  stowed 
us  in  his  forehold.  Then  we  made  a  second  voyage 
around  the  Horn  and  arrived  at  New  York. 

Here  Byrnes  renewed  acquaintance  with  certain 
friends  at  Broadway  and  Forty-second  Street.  He 
appeared  before  me  the  day  after  our  arrival  wearing 
a  flashy  suit,  a  checked  waistcoat,  and  a  huge  yellow 
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travelled  to  ScotlAnH  Tk.^  «""iu¥»  wnence  l 
JuTiA  in  tK  °^*i*"°-  Thus,  on  the  seventh  day  of 
June  in  the  most  memorable  year  of  my  lif e  I  sTt 

y^W^  ^'*^"^'  ^^^'^"*  wiser  fofmy  five 
yews  e^nence  m  v^abondia.  ^ 

deSL  tJffr'*  ^^^'  ??^  ^«^y  J««J  grimly 
decreed  that  I  was  to  meet  him  again.  e*'™^^ 


CHAPTER  V 


I  FIAT  SIR  GALAHAD 

IT  WAS  with  the  feeling  of  the  prodigal  that  I 
turned  toward  my  father's  house,  knowing  full 
well  that,  deserving  nothing,  I  would  be  re- 
warded with  more  than  my  desert.  I  was  now  quite 
ready  to  settle  down  and  attend  to  the  jute  business, 
"»J  p«^cularly  to  the  sage  counsel  of  my  senior. 
M-  heart  was  beating  thickly  as  I  traversed  the 
few  t  ^uares  between  the  omnibus  and  the  house.  It 
would  probably  be  necessary  to  announce  my  iden- 
tity, for  I  had  changed  beyond  recognition.  The 
Mnmaculate  youth  of  twenty-one,  with  his  smooth 
face  and  his  gloves  and  cane,  had  become  a  sinewy, 
well-developed  man  with  a  seafaring  swing  and  a 
"Captain  Kettle"  figurehead.  In  my  pocket  I  had 
nrore  than  twenty  golden  sovereigns,  what  remained  of 
toe  sums  received  when  I  was  paid  oflF  at  NewYork  and 
Hamburg;  but  I  had  decided  to  buy  no  more  fashion- 
able raiment  until  my  father  and  mother  had  seen 
me  as  I  appeared  after  five  years*  buffeting  about  the 
world. 

After  all,  it  was  a  keen  disappointment  to  find  the 
to^  house  closed  and  boarded  up.  Had  I  not  been 
so  fuU  of  the  idea  of  directly  meeting  my  people,  I 
must  have  remembered  that  at  the  beginnmg  of 
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father  to  come  intS  the  aHy  el^d^  ^^,1  ^ 

remam  out  of  town  for  several  weeks.    I  did  not  mV*. 

f^^^h''::^''^^''f^'''}  ^«  ask^  fort f^d 
^Tul^."^    a  fnend  of  the  family."    Pres- 

IwLd^^^^^^^^  'f^  *°  *^«  ^*y  deding^t 
In  1  ^^^^  ^^«  o'  Bute  in  the  morning. 
In  the  meantmie,  there  was  the  eveS  f/.  K« 

=.iiSX;:!th%^T^?lS 

paase  of  Me  which  had  so  absorbed  my  nnresener^ 

ttTold^^  of  lo«kiag  up  the  RoriLH^Tto 

^  ^„^n"^^'  •"*  '".'t  *^*  "8»^'"  ""d  found  my" 
self  lustily  joming  with  them  and  a  stout.  diZ 

^  a  S^^'I.J^f  *°-"^'' -» •'oubtlfrful?^!- 
oe  a  man  of  class  and  means.  It  was  thA  «™I 
»»tunental  desire  to  linger  at  the  hTouLn 
vag^ndia  that  attracted  me  to  a  CZnhere 
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The  thing  appealed  to  me.  I  had  never  experi- 
enced but  had  heard  much  in  song  and  jest  of  the 
humours  of  a  plebeian  trip  "doon  the  water."  I, 
myself,  was  bound  for  Rothesay,  the  capital  of  the 
Isle  of  Bute.  At  once  I  decided  to  make  my  last 
fareweU  to  vagabondia  in  a  trip  by  the  Peveril. 

That  decision  completely  altered  the  course  of  my 
life.  ' 

The  steamer  glorying  in  the  name  of  Peveril  of  the 
Peak  was  a  garishly  painted  fire-trap  with  two  red 
funnels  and  copiously  gilded  paddle  boxes.  Every 
possible  square  foot  was  given  over  to  saloons  and 
promenade  decks.  A  string  band  discoursed  music- 
hall  hotch-potch  and  the  second  fiddle  passed  the 
hat  every  half  hour. 

I  got  aboard  five  minutes  before  sailing  time. 
There  seemed  hardly  room  for  another  human  being 
on,  or  in,  that  steamer;  yet  the  company  officials 
packed  in  hundreds  after  me.  When  finally  the 
ropes  were  caat  off  and  the  Peveril  staggered  down  the 
stream,  it  was  to  be  observed  that  the  port  paddle 
box  was  submerged  whUe  the  paddles  on  the  star- 
board side  wildly  revolved  in  thin  air.  At  Dumbar- 
ton there  was  a  rush  to  starboard  for  a  better  view  of 
tiie  historic  rock,  and  now  it  was  the  port  paddles  that 
beat  the  air  like  the  wings  of  an  unattached  windmill. 

At  Greenock,  where  the  river  widens  into  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  the  salt  air  blew  up  horn  the  Atlantic 
and  mingled  with  a  whiff  of  peat  and  heather  from 
tiie  Cowal  Hills.  The  licensed  bar  of  the  Petfm/ was 
domg  a  prosperous  business  and  many  a  Glas^w 
Jwk  and  Sandy  ah«ady  felt  the  fuU  spirit  of  the 
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verses  of    TheDay  We  Went  toRothesayO!" 
We  startit  free  the  Broomiekw 

mi  nun  an*  haU  an' sleet  an' anaw. 
An  at  twenty  meenutes  aif ter  twa. 

We  got  the  length  o' Rothesay^! 

falT^r^  "'""  ""*  '""*^  "0^  ^^  the 
Ourra  my  dee,  my  daddy,  0  ! 
It  was  third^kss  low  comedy—the  annual  «^ap 

m«*t  have  enjoyed  rt  more  but  for  a  diverting  in- 
terart  m  a  young  woman  for  whom  I  presently  nnl 
cured  a  cjmp^tool,  every  fixed  seat  oS  ttTstoSi^ 
bemg  padced  with  «,u.wking  humanity. 

Ihank  you,"  she  said,  smihng  and  looking  .m 

«^tl^!^°"'"'  thus  open  a  way  to  informal 
acquaintancedisappomted  me.  I  had  been  thiS^ 
of  W  a,  a  type  somewhat  astray  in  this  flotaT^ 
made  some  hght  comment  and  walked  awaT  At 

"z:^,:^'  ^t^-  •  •  •  At  ;^nt  I 

was  going  to  my  mother. 

Yet  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  oflF  that  young  woman 
She  was  perhaps  a  little  more  than  twentr^' 
«>me  b„,^.haired,  and  with  the  most  SftU  e^^s" 
I  ever  saw,  except  m  a  child.    There  was  a  touch  of 

t^eT±S!  ^"i^  ^  ""^^  *  ^«*«  droop  c5  the 
tender  mouth,  and  an  eternal  question  in  her  gray 
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eyea.  But  most  of  the  time  her  comitenance  was 
greatly  ammated  and  her  eyes  flashed  delighted  ap- 
preciation of  the  hmnan  comedy. 

She  puzzled  me.  There  was  a  natural  refinement 
about  her.  A  woman  with  such  a  face  could  not  be 
vulgar;  yet  the  blatant  commonness  of  the  PeveriTs 
company  seemed  the  essence  of  life  to  her.    It  was 

world  that  all  thmgs  seemed  right  to  her  pure  vision. 
She  somehow  impressed  me  thus,  while  her  presence, 
apparently  unescorted,  in  that  mob,  contradicteri  the 
impression.  ' 

I  saw  her  again  a  little  later.    She  was  leaning  over 
the  burnished  rail  surrounding  the  sho^-^,pen. 

I^Iki ^T"^-    ^^  ^""^^'^  *  handsome  feU^ 
^tii  blond  moustache  and  resplendent  in  gold  lace 
and  buttons^  was  watching  her  face  with  s ^uktive 
mterest.    The  plmige  of  the  piston,  the  t^S^  the 
governor,  and  the  smug,  self^ngratulating  action  of 
the  eccentecs  seemed  to  fascinate  the  girl  as  some 
mechanical  novelty  might  a  child. 
fi«3?*  *^^dsome  engineer  twirled  his  moustache  and 
finaUy  addressed  her.    She  at  once  entered  mto  an 
an^ted  convereation,  which  was  kept  up  unti   the 
bndp  si^aUed  for  a  stop  at  Dmioon  pier.    As  the 
great  piston  ceased  heaving  and  plunging  at  the 

TcgaKled  him  with  something  like  hero-wo4ip. 

I  decided  that  she  was  either  a  very  dangerous 
coquette  or  a  lovely  little  girl  whose  paints  hfd^ 
much  faith  m  the  world's  chivahy. 

A  third  tune  I  encountered  her  and  on  this  oc- 
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<»sioii.  coquette  or  maid  in  distress,  she  certainly 
made  me  her  servant  and  champion  knight  for  the  rest 
of  that  day — and  after.  ^ 

Even  as  I,  she  had  apparently  waited  until  the 
crowd  m  the  dmmg  saloon  had  abated  before  at- 
temptmg  to  obtain  luncheon.  There  were  com- 
paratively few  persons  seated  when  I  entered.  One 
of  the  few  was  the  winsome  lass  with  the  trusting 
eyw.  I  took  a  place  facmg  her  but  some  tables 
iustant. 

The  steward,  a  pasty-faced  youtii  witii  a  loose 
moutii,  was  servmg  her.    He  seemed  obUvious  of  tiie 
needs  of  otiier  patrons.    I  finaUy  got  his  eye  with  a 
certam  expression  m  my  own  and  succeeded  in  con- 
veying my  order.    Witiiout  tummg  it  in.  he  Imgered 
to  exchange  a  few  more  pleasantries  with  the  young 
woman  who,  I  now  observed,  was  suffering  sl^ 
canbarrasraaent.    Presentiy  tiie  steward  came  back 
to  me.    Without  apology  he  said: 
"What  was  it  you  wanted  again?" 
What  I  said  m  reply  sent  him  off  in  a  hurry. 
Brmgmg  tiie  food,  he  slapped  it  on  tiie  table  and 
agMn  went  smirking  toward  the  winsome  lass. 

Hot  with  anger  I  kept  an  eye  on  the  man  as  I  ate. 
lUe  young  woman's  embarrassment  increased.  The 
steward  was  leaning  jauntily  on  tiie  back  of  her  chair, 
witii  one  foot  tiptoed  over  the  otiier.  and  he  was 
apparentiy  progressing  in  his  self-esteem.  Presentiy 
the  young  woman  arose,  her  face  flushed  and  her  eyes 
full  of  hurt  wonder. 

I  was  on  my  feet  ahnost  as  quickly.    Notiiing 
could  have  smted  me  better.    I  walked  fonwurJu 
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l^:"^"  "*"''"^  "*'^"'  "^^  «^^  to  the  young 
"What  was  that  he  said  to  you?" 
She  rwognized  me  as  the  provider  of  the  camp- 

•'What  did  he  say?" 

"^Z         ^p,*^ed  me/*  she  stammered,   "if 
my—my  mother  knew  I  was  out? " 

And  does  she?"  I  asked  upon  an  impulse. 

»««r^TT,    '?*>tter*»-<iead,"    said    the    young 
woman,  helplessly.  ^"ung 

S«^fi?^^*f''"'^'™<=^-  He  was  not  hurt,  for  I 
^Wlied  My  .  «„.ple  aggressive  movemeni  of  a 
«*moe  Mquired  durmg  a  brief  sojourn  with  the  Japs. 
T^  ^I"  ««u.derable  confusion  in  that  saloin. 
The  chief  steward  appeared  and  wased  cantankerZ^ 

^iZr^tS""^'  •***«•  ^  *^«  corroboSTd 
•(.proval  of  the  other  patrons,  tamed  him.    He  sent 

Ji^  «"  over  in  a  mmute.  I  returned  to  my 
tab  emd  resumed  my  luncheon.  The  young  womai 
fi»^  hers  and  went  on  deck,  her  eyes  i«efu% 

tafefl^^l"Tfi  !**"•  I  found  her  out  near  the 
taarail  and  phmted  a  camp^tool  beside  her. 

«^''  I  ^ok*?"  I  asked  as  I  sat  down. 

ae  looked  at  me  in  a  frightened  way.  Her  faith 
"emed  to  h««,  suffffled  a  shodc.  She  bit  her  pretty 
hp  and  nodded  her  head.  ^     ^ 
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"And  now,"  I  said,  "docs  your faiher  know  you'w 

"Yes,"  she  said,  a  little  stiffly. 
"Is  he  with  you?" 

*u ."?**•    ^®  ^  '*°***    '"»«*  ^"  *  little  defiance 
this  time. 

"I  wished  to  thank  you  for  youi^your  assistance," 
ahe  presaitly  said,  and  bowing,  she  turned  her  head  in 
a  kmd  of  final  way. 

"I  presumed  that  you  would  wish  to,"  I  said,  "and 
took  this  way  of  helping  you  get  it  over." 
*  Thank  you,"  she  said. 

I  got  up,  but  she  looked  up  at  me  with  a  sudden 
pleading  m  her  eyes. 

"Don't  go.    I—I  'don't  mind  your  sitting  here. 

You  see— I  m  alone  and "    Actual  tears  came 

mto  her  eyes.  "I'm  sorry  I— I  came.  I  didn't  know 
people  were— like  that." 

She  was,  I  decided,  just  what  she  seemec  a  lovely, 
mnocent  little  woman.  But  what  sort  of  guaidiiui 
must  her  father  be?  e««^»«u 

"I  don't  quite  understand,"  I  said.  "It  isn't 
usuid  for  a  htUe  lady  like  you  to  be  alone  on  a  trip 
^TlMt?^*^*    -^  *^"^y '***  y*^'*' fi^s*  ^^Perience- 

"I've  never  been  anywhere  before,"  she  replied, 
frankty.  "My  father  and  I  live  together  and  he-he 
doesn  t  go  out  much.  I Ve  always  wanted  to— to  go 
out  a  httle.  I  plagued  him  this  time  until  he  let  me 
go. 

"If  yot  looked  at  him  like  that,  I  either  hardly 
blame  him  for  yielding  or  bhune  him  aU  the  more/' 
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«f  vn^^f!.  ''^  *  mtend  that  you  should.  But  out 
of  your  aboundmg  faith  in  human  nature,  do  you 
«ipp«8c  you  could  trust  m^-at  least  until  weJZ 
^&!«•^^."""^i^  Sheffield-^adc  sffid^ 
knii^  b^'   r~  *u^H  ^*^PP^   ^<>rt   with 

"So  difficult  to  remembei?"    I  aaid,  lightly, 
pride.  ^'^  chin  with  a  little  defiance  and 

/'No.    I  was  just  thinking.    Perhaps  I  might  not 

give  you  my  real  name.    You  didn't  rive  m^ou^» 

I  was  a  little  startled.    Her  gray  e/^wereW 

on  mine  with  a  look  of  intuition  ^ 

Of"th!t^'^  ^  ""If  **•  »«*  °»y  fi«t  name  is  Jack. 
Uf  that  you  may  be  sure.** 

Jeil^*'^*?hi*^*'^'?'**^*y-  My  first  name  is 
Jess.  Of  that  yjm  may  be  sure.  Bunthome  is  my— 
tne  other  name.  ' 

"Very  well,  Miss  Bunthome.** 
"*^pJ  "^^^i  '**?!?  y<>"  caUed  me  Jess.** 
Jess/^  You  are-rather  unusual.  Miss 

qulrtfon!^"    ^^'^  ""**  ''°*^^  *""*  ^"P'^  ^  **»« 

♦Jy^*  *^*;*i'^  "^y  "^""^  ^^^^  *  *i«le  if,  for 
the  Resent,  at  least,  you  caU  me  Jack.** 
Would  that  be— nice?** 

bv^W'?^"^  **  ^'•  J"^  '^^•^  ^^  «*»^  «»«« 

''itTt        '  ^""^  ^^'^  *^«  ^««fi*  o'  the  doubt. 

Much  more  correct,  under  the  circumstances.** 
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mv^r"^  no  quertion  now  about  her  accepting 
my  escort     She  obeyed  me  like  a  child.    All  ^e 

n^'T^"^  ^"^^'  ^***  ^^  ^-^^  "--orfdu! 
^aLkTTu  "^"^  «<«Med  against  her  father. 
W  ^  ftff^"''  personally,  evaporated  like  mon,: 
^JT'  ^'^'^  ^^'««*«^  Rothesay  I  had  half  a 
«md  to  go  down  and  thrash  the  engiieer.  tooffor 
"•thing  in  particular. 

see^mv^'ST  ^J?"*^*  Rothesay,  of  course,  was  to 
•^my  father  aiidjaother.  They  hved  within  an 
hours  drive  9f  the  island  capital.    But  I  failedto  J^ 

howJ  was  to  appear  before  tSemwithayoXw^n^ 

«^;  Ir?  ,***  "^r  **^  satisfaction.  Yet  I  h«i 
SS^tS^  *UK  '"Y^^  •^^^  ^'^'^^  ^  the  stn4  of 

Ww«r  ^"^y;"*"^^**^*-  Sufficient  for  the 
Hour  was  her  presence  therein. 

B2^y%%^'''^''Plf''^Z'^'  day  we  went  to 
i^^T^^l  •  /^;,««*»ts  and  sounds  of  the  coast 
Ksort,  which  IS  to  Glasgow  what  Mawate  is  to  Lm- 

S,^K*T^  *?  *  ""'^^  ****y-  Yet  it  must  not  be 
^«  ^t  she  was  a  chiW  in  her  conception  of 
thmgs.  She  frankly  admitted  that  she  had  mv^ 
seen  anything  like  it  before,  which  a^^  ^e  S 
wondermg  what  her  life  had  been;  bKe^^ 
oansiderably-much  more,  I  suspected,  tWlv^ 
had-^and  commepted  on  everything  mth  a  frSh 
r^^m^W  that  reJuveS^Lch^'^tlS./':^ 

Her  trust  in  me  was  something  as  inexplicable  as  it 
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WM  sublime.    It  made  me  consciouB  of  my  AoH- 

towtoag  affectton  on  my  unworthinaw.  I  had  a 
•udden  dMire  to  aummon  a  carriage  and  drive  with 
Jew  to  where  that  mother  awai^  me.  I  LTno 
bX^  my  mother's  probable  reception  of  Jess! 

1aZ\  ♦k?!?^^'  ?*™*  "^y  ^  Bunthome.  but 
Id«itthmk,t«.    Ican'tteUyiuwhoshekor 

ZhTi^^^'^^^'?'^'  I  believe  her  father  is  a  i^Mi 
Ztrl^  her  go  alone  on  a  'doon-the-water*  trip, 
where  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  engineer  and 
whn^  T  ^^li?*^^,  by  a  pasty-faced  steward  with 
whom  I  wiped  up  the  dining.rt)om  floor.    Fve  been 

^£;;«       \eomghaJL  to  Glasgow  togeth^  in  the 
evenmg,  probably,  but  in  the  meantim^as  IVc  bm 

and  mother  and  have  dinner  with  us." 
I  took  her  to  the  old  castle  and  the  aquarium.    We 

n^,  tS  u^'T  S  *  ~''^**  ^  'a^o"«  Rothesay  Bay. 
I  bought  her  loUipops  and  souvenirs  of  the  resort,  Jd 
we  mmgled  with  the  heteK)geneous  crowH  on  the 
eylanade,  her  httle  left  hand  always  clmging  con! 
fid^y  to  my  nght  arm.  By  four  o'clXhi  the 
tr^t^  "'^  *^*  I  was  going  back  to  GUsgow 

JLr'f*!^  ^^  **'  ^'  travelling  by  the  Peveril 
tf  kfL*  aL  possession  of  her  return  ticket,  much 
to  her  distress,  tore  it  into  little  bits,  and  bought  two 
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■inglet  by  an  earlier  steamer  that  connected  with  ft 
train  for  Glasgow  at  Wemyss  Bay. 

This  steamer  was  not  crowded  and  the  firth  was 
beautiful  in  the  prolonged  Jime  dusk.  She  sat  close 
to  me  in  a  cool  angle  of  the  upper  deck  and  it  was  as  if 
we  had  known  each  other  always. 

*'It  has  been  a  wonderful  day  for  me"  she  said. 

"And  for  me — quite  remarkable." 

"But  you  have  travelled  so  much.  Do  you  know 
that  I  was  never  on  a  ship  b^ore  and  never  saw  the 
sea  and — ^never  met  snv  one  so  kind  as  you  have  been 
to  me?" 

I  was  afraid  fmr  such  innocence,  not  for  herself  and 
me,  but  for  her  future  in  that  selfsame  world.  I 
was  filled  with  a  desir^ — ^paternal,  or  elder-brothorly, 
I  supposed — to  gather  her  in  my  arms  and  snarl  on 
her  behalf  at  all  mankind.  She  had  laid  four  little 
fingertips  on  my  left  sleeve.  I  laid  my  right  hand 
upon  them  and — ^it  rerted  there. 

She  was  tired  when  we  came  to  Wemyss  Bay.  We 
went  to  the  waiting  train  arm  in  arm.  A  conductor 
smiled,  threw  open  a  compartment  door,  and  said: 

"Inhere,  sirl" 

I  blessed  the  man  while  I  could  have  punched  his 
face  for  the  grin  on  it. 

It  was  a  warm  evening,  even  for  June.  The 
compartment  was  stuffy.  While  I  lowered  the  win- 
dows, J^s  removed  her  bonnet.  Then  we  sat  to* 
gether  in  a  comer.  No  one  else  entered.  Presently 
Jess's  head  drooped  and  gently  subsided  upon  my 
shoulder. 

She  did  not  awake  when  the  train  started,  or  in- 
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deed  until  we  reached  Glasgow.  Then  I  raised  her 
chin  with  my  hand  and  said:  • 

"Time  to  go  home,  Jess." 

She  was  dazed  to  find  hoself  in  the  city.  When  *. 
told  her  she  had  been  asleep,  she  naively  said: 

"And  to  think  that  I  missed  any  of  it!" 

I  insisted  upon  accompanying  her  home.  It  was 
she  who  hailed  a  r..  ^^'cular  omnibus.  It  was  of  the 
same  route  whicl.  .1  Lad  ipkea  on  the  previous  day 
when  going  to  our  w^'va  lie  ».v".  Furthermore,  we  got 
off  at  nearly  lb«'  sf/nie  p  I'v  c  iw  her  way  led  me  past 
the  boarded-tf )f  njam ior..  We  med  the  comer  and 
continued  ^or  a^^vnil  squ-^Hj  Finally  she  led  me 
into  a  nar  <w,  o^dr-iM^ioii'  c'  thoroug^are  at  the  far 
end  of  which  an  ron  ^,  iuug  for  aed  a  cuH-de-WK,  The 
railing  enclosed  a  hit  or  ia-vn  and  gardoi,  mudi 
neglected,  and  fiO!:t>ng  a  iiouse  in  which  not  a 
single  light  appeared,  although  it  was  now  fairly 
dark. 

'Good-night,  Jack,"  said  Jess. 

'It's  hardly  eight  o'clock,"  said  I,  retaining  her 
hand.  "Couldn't  I  meet  your  father?  It  is  due 
you,  Jess.  You  have  spent  the  day  with  me  and — 
I'd  like  him  to  know  me,  at  leest." 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said,  a  Uttle  hurriedly.  "It  isn't 
necessary.  And — and  my  father  doesn't — doesn't 
meet  many  people." 

I  looked  again  at  the  cottage.  It  seemed  quite 
untenanted.  There  was  not  even  a  glimmer  <d  li^t 
in  the  transom. 

•Then  I  wiU  caU.    May  I?" 

'I  don't  know,"  she  said,  with  some  confusion. 
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-Then  I  simsly  wiU,"  I  said,  "to-morrow.  TeU 
lum  I  am  coming.    I  think  he  wiU  understand." 

I  b«it  and  kissed  the  little  hand  in  mine.  Sho 
seemed  startled. 

"Oh  Jackl"  she  whispered,  then  turned,  ran  past 
the  gate,  and  up  to  the  house. 

I  heard  her  knock  upon  the  door.  There  was  si- 
lence. Then  she  knocked  again.  PresenUy  the  door 
was  op^ed  about  five  inches,  and  I  heard  the  chink 
of  a  tightened  chain.  ^^ 

"Is  that  you,  Jess?**  a  low  voice  asked. 
It  IS  Jess." 

The  diain  was  detached  and  the  door  further 
opened,  but  just  enough  to  admit  the  girl.  Then  it 
was  shut  and  the  hotlse  was  seemingly  as  tenantless 
as  ever. 

Quite  mystified,  I  walked  slowly  out  of  the  blind 
alley  to  where  It  met  the  street.  There  was  a  lamp 
at  the  COTner.  I  looked  at  the  sign  on  it  in  order  to 
get  my  bearings.  The  name,  with  a  painted  hand 
pomtmg  up  the  aUey,  waa:  Chamber's  Close. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  FACE  m  THE  MUROR 

I  RETURNED  to  the  Crown  Tavern, 
George's  Road,  where  I  had  lodged 
previous  night. 

Upon  entering  the  rather  dmgy  hotel,  I  caught 
sight  of  a  man  who  had  just  entered  his  name  in  the 
register  and  was  even  then  on  his  way  upstairs. 

There  was  something  familiar  about  this  person's 
back.  As  he  turned  the  angle  of  the  staircase  I  got 
a  momentary  glimpse  of  his  profile.  That  also 
conveyed  an  impression  of  familiarity.  There  was  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  someone  I  had  perhaps  known 
slightly  at  one  time  or  other  and  had  temporarily 
forgotten.  He  had  a  short  moustache  and  small, 
ctese-cropped  "mutton-chop"  whiskers. 

After  all,  I  could  not  place  the  man.  I  dismissed 
him  from  my  mind  as  he  disappeared  up  the  stairs 
and  onlv  glanced  at  the  preceding  entry  on  the 
register  ,s  I  wrote  for  myself,  "John  Sheffield  .  .  . 
Gksgow."  My  predecessor  appeared  as  "H.  Jon- 
son    ..    .    Liverpool." 

The  room  to  whidi  I  was  ass^ed  was  the  same  I 
had  slept  in  on  the  previous  night.  The  circum- 
stance set  me  to  thinking  of  what  had  befallen  in  the 
meantime.    Fate  had  interposed  between  my  in- 
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tention  to  return  to  my  former  life  and  that  inten- 
twm  a  execution.  Indeed,  I  felt  a  conviction  that 
Jf ate  was  weaving  some  sort  of  mesh  around  me 
and  that  any  step  whatsoever  that  I  might  take  would 
only  enmesh  me  further. 

The  sight  of  that  name  on  the  street  lamp, 
identifymg  the  blind  alley  as  Chamber's  Close,  had 
stured  remmiscence-^f  a  mysterious  man  with  a 
little  bag  who  divested  himself  of  a  false  beard  under 
my  father  s  stoop  and  with  whom  I  later  had  an  en- 
counter under  that  very  street  lamp. 

I  thought  of  the  morning  thirty-six  hours  after  the 
encounter,  when  again  I  had  met  the  man  disgui  ed 
this  tmie  as  a  stevedore.  I  remembered  how  he 
fehadowed  me  to  the'  Queen's  Dock  and  told  me  a 
pathetic  tale  at  the  waterside  public  house. 

It  had  all  happened  five  years  before,  but  I  had  not 
forgottai  any  detail.  I  seemed  to  see  the  face  of  the 
WHJonvict,  David  Millard,  and  hear  hun  speak  of 

that  httledaughter, "  the  light  of  his  eyes,"  to  whom  he 
must  sooner  or  later  reveal  the  sordid  secret  of  his  life. 

InvoluntMUy  I  was  picturing  Jess  as  that 
daughter-dear,  innocent,  lovable  Jess.  I  was 
startled  when  I  realized  how  I  had  linked  her  with 
this  memory  of  David  Millard.  But  the  sign  of  the 
street  Irmp  and  aU  the  mystery  of  Jess's  present  and 
past  life,  which  my  theory  would  explain,  had  forged 

l:u  "ej^^y*  «»d  "»  ^ancy  it  kept  recurring. 

Fmally  I  laughed  at  myself .  The  circumstance  of 
a  coincident  sign  on  a  lamp  was  a  flimsy  thing  upon 
which  to  hang  the  idea  that  Jess  was  the  daughterof 
an  ex-convict  murderer. 
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"Anyway/*  I  thought,  as  I  turned  off  the  gas  and 
WCTit  to  bed,  "I  shall  meet  him  to-morrow  evening." 

From  which  I  inferred,  as  I  lay  awake,  that  the 
Other  Person  of  the  dual  personality  which  was  at 
odds  ^thin  me  had  decided  to  ignore  the  plans  of  the 
Fust  Person.  I  was  not  gomg  to  see  my  parents 
next  day.  I  was  going  to  remain  in  Glasgow  and 
meet  Jess  and  her  father  in  the  evening  instead. 
;^e  OUier  Person  was  quite  decided  upon  this.  The 
First  Person  was  equally  decided  upon  going  to 
^t|j«say.  I  and  Me  finally  compi-omised.  I  de^ 
cided  to  postpone  my  visit  to  my  parents  until  I  had 
visited  a  tailor  and  been  made  more  presentable,  quite 
forgettmg  the  contrary  decision  of  the  previous  day 
to  present  myself  at  home  as  I  had  come  off  the  sea 
and  be  so  judged. 

The  Other  Person  cackled  in  the  ear  of  my  con- 
science and  whispered  that  I  only  wanted  to  see  Jess 
agam.  To  prove  the  Other  Person  entirely  wrong  in 
this  I  actually  visited  a  tailor  next  morning.  My 
sneering  alter  ego  cackled  further  when  the  tailor 
assured  me  that  my  orders  could  not  be  properly 
filled  within  a  week. 

"^^?r  ^  '^torte'J,  replying  to  the  inward  small 
voice,  that  doe*?  not  mean  a  week  before  I  visit  my 
parents.    I  can  go  to-morrow  if  I  see  fit." 

It  was  evenmg— after  seven,  to  be  exact— before 
I  went  to  Chamber's  Close.  I  might  have  yieWed  to 
the  unpulse  to  go  in  the  afternoon,  but  if  Jess's 
father  was  in  business  I  could  hardly  expect  to  find 
him  at  home  during  the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  if, 
as  Jess  had  intimated,  he  did  not  meet  many  people. 
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tiie  man  who  chaUenged  his  own  daughter  over  the 
door^m  would  hardly  welcome  a  stranger  in 
broad  dayhght.  Besides,  after  supper  is  the  correct 
hour  for  social  calls  in  middle-class  circles. 

The  house  at  the  end  of  the  blind  aUey  did  not 
seem  as  deserted  as  on  the  previous  evening.  There 
was  a  smgle  dim  hght  burning  in  the  lobby  and  throw- 
mg  an  oblong  of  reddish  yeUow  against  the  transom. 
But  all  the  rest  of  the  house  was  dark.  Probably 
Jess  was  her  father's  housekeeper  and  the  family  of 
two  hved  mostly  at  the  rear  of  the  house. 

I  passed  throui^  the  bit  of  garden  to  the  front 
door  and  knocked.  At  first  there  was  no  response. 
After  a  second  and  louder  knocking  I  heard  a  foot- 
■tep  or  two  and  a  soiind  of  whispering. 

Pr^ntly  the  door  was  opened  a  few  inches.  Al- 
though I  could  see  but  a  portion  of  a  face,  I  knew 
that  It  was  Jess  who  was  looking  at  me  over  the 
guard-cham. 

"Who  is  it?'*  she  asked. 

"This  is-Jack  Sheffield,"  I  said.  "I  came  to  pay 
my  r^>ects  and  make  acquamtance  with  your  father. 
Miss  Bunthome." 

Jess  hesiUted.  As  she  did  so,  a  voice  came  in  a 
stage  whisper  from  the  farther  end  of  the  k)bbv 

"Is  it— he— again?" 

"It's— it's— Mister "  she  stammered,  still  keep- 

mgthedooronthediain.  "It's  the-thegentlemwi 
I  toW  you  about.    May  I  ask  him  in?" 

ThCTe  was  siloice  from  b^ond. 

"Excuse  me— just  a  minute,"  said  Jess,  through 
the  nve-mch  space. 
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Softly  she  closed  the  door.  Whfle.  I  suppose,  she 
went  to  confer  with  her  father.  I  was  left  to  kick  my 
heels  on  the  doorstep.  I  hardly  knew  whether  to 
laughorbemdignant.  I  felt  like  doing  one  and  being 
the  other  at  the  same  time.  It  did  not  occur  to  me! 
however,  to  show  my  resentment  by  marching  off. 

A  half-minute,  perhaps,  passed;  then  the  guard- 
cham  was  released.  The  door  swung  wide  open  and 
Jess  bade  me  enter.  A  swift  glance  along  the  dim- 
lit  lobby  revealed  no  one  but  herself.  Somehow  her 
two  hands  met  mine  and  there  was  no  mistaking  her 
pleasure  at  the  meeting. 

«,IT**"  ""^l*  "T*^  *^'"  8l»e  whispered,  hurriedly. 
He  s  always  hke  that,  and  he's  perhaps  a  little  more 
than  usual  to-night.    You  see,  he  wasn't  pleased— 
about  yesterday." 

«ii'l^u°"'*^  i\^^y  «^^P«^  him  to  be  pleased,"  I  said. 
But  he  could  not  blame  any  one  but  himself." 

She  lowered  her  eyes  and  suddenly  took  her  hands 
from  nune. 

"But  you  must  come  in  and  sit  down." 
She  led  me  from  the  lobby  into  a  dark  room, 
beyond  which  there  was  a  faint  light  gleaming 
through  heavy  curtains.  We  went  through  these 
and  c^e  mto  a  smaU  but  pleasant  living  room  with 
a  hre  bummg  in  an  open  grate. 

It  was  a  comforUble  room,  one  that  had  been  much 
lived  m.  It  was  furnished  in  good  taste  and  the 
w^  were  decorated  with  exceUent  pictures  and  weU- 
Wled  bookcases.  On  an  old  mahogany  table  stood 
a  readmg  lamp,  under  which  ky  an  open  book,  face 
downward.    It  was  the"  Canterbuiy  Tales."    There 
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was  also  a  current  magazine  with  a  name  pencilled  oakbout- 
the  top  of  the  cover — "Daniel  Bunthome."  lery  i 

Jess  led  me  to  a  chair  by  the  fire.  She  sat  opposite  lid — 
me.  Beyond  her,  my  own  face  and  the  back  of  heij  "Ex 
brown  headwere  reflected  in  a  mirrorover  a  chiffonier.!  "I  1 
There  was  no  sign  of  Jess's  father.  I  could  only^e  sek 
wait  his  pleasure  to  appear.  Krou  t« 

"Well—how  has  the  day  been  for  you,  Jess?**  iKrou." 
asked,  quietly.  "Have  you  succeeded  in  realizing!  "Y< 
that  yesterday  actually  happened  ?  **  "  Bi 

"I  don't  know— not  quite,"  she  said,  her  tacm  he  sa 
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cok>uring  a  little.    "It's  been  a  tangled-up  sort  of 
day." 

I  laughed.  ,  1,^ 

"Mine  has  been  like  a  dream — ^the  dream  of  i 
sleep-walker.  I  have  been  walking,  yet  not  sure  of 
being  whoUy  awake." 

She  smiled. 

"I,  too.    But  there  have  bem  other  things." 

I  observed  her  more  t  osely.  Something  had 
d^Mirted  from  her  face.  It  was  not  her  beauty;  in-  \  haps 
deed  greater,  maturer,  beauty  had  mysteriously  come  why, 
there.  Her  eyes  were  slightly  darker,  as  if  eJie  had  ignoi 
wept  at  intervals;  and  the  childish  innocence  had 
gone  from  her  expression.  Her  mouth  was  firmer, 
too.  Character — grown,  womanly  character — ^had 
suddenly  developed  in  her  young  face. 

"You  have  been  talking  with  your  father?"  I 
v^itured. 

"Yes." 

"And  he  was  displeased?" 

"Yes — and  no.    He  was  annoyed — ^very   upset 
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ibottt— about  the  things  that  happened.  He  was 
irery  pleased,  however,  about  you— about  aU  you 
rlid— —  " 
"Except?"  Exception  lurked  in  her  m««er- 
"I  told  you  that  he— he  is  pecuhar  about— that 
he  seldom  meets  people.  He  was  angry  wh«i  I  said 
you  were  coming.    He  said  I  had  no  right  to  aak 

you.**  •      »» 

"Youdidn*t.    You  tried  to  prevent  my  commg.^^ 

"But  you  were  r^jht  to  come.    I  see  that  now, 
ihesaid.    "I  told  him  so.    I -" 

She  stopped  short  and  coloured  deeply. 

"I*m  sorry,**  she  said.    "I  do  Mt  know  why  1 
iid  that  to  you.    I  ought  not  to.;*  „ 

"You  need  not.  anyway.    I  thmk  I  understand. 

Which  I  thought  I  did.    There  had  been  a  httie 

clash.    The  trip  to  Rothesay  had  opened  her  eyes. 

^  She  had  told  her  father  everytiiog.    He  had  perhaps 

;  Warned  her  for  the  resultr  of  his  own  ne^.  his  own 

I  upbringing  of  her.  She  had  resented  that,  and  per- 
haps  had  asked  for  an  explanation  of  some  thmgs^ 
whv.  for  instance,  he  had  allowed  her  to  grow  up  m 
igno^ce  of  the  world  that  she  must  «icounter 
^er  or  later;  why  there  existed  any  reason  agamst 
receivmg  the  visit  of  an  honourable  man.  who  merely 
I  wished  to  make  her  father's  acquaintance  and.  m  the 
making,  offset  any  misconstruction  of  the  previous 
day*s  gallantries.  ,  .     ,.^ 

"But.  of  course,  there  is  another  rearon  for  to 
!  b«ng-a  UtUe  upset  to-night,*'  Jess^added.  We 
I  never  have  visitors.  To-day  we  have  had  two.  Just 
!  think  of  it-twol    But  it  was  the  other  man  who  was 
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the  more  unwelcome.    He  came  in  the  afternoon  and 
was  not — ^prepossesaing. 

"What  are  your  favourite  books?"  she  brake  off 
with  startling  abruptness.  "I  have  periods  of 
author-worship.  I  devoured  all  of  Thackeray  and 
became  a  cynic.  Then  I  had  a  siege  of  Dickens  and 
all  the  world  was  very  sad  and  very  kughable,  too. 
Then  it  was  Shakespeare,  and  I  found  what  fools  we 
mortals  be." 

She  was  talking  at  great  speed  and  her  eyes  and 
hands  were  darting  here  and  there.  But  I  knew  the 
cause  of  her  sudden  chatter.  I  had  seen  it  and  was 
even  then  watching  it  in  the  mirror  behind  her. 

At  the  extreme  rear  of  the  reflected  picture  I  saw 
that  a  door  had  opened  a  litUe  way.  A  face— the 
fa^  of  14  man— was  looking  into  the  room.  A  pair  of 
^de,  searching  eyes  were  scrutiniang  my  back  as  if 
their  owner  souj^t  to  establish  my  identity  before 
venturing  further  acquaintance. 

Jess's  chatter  suddenly  ceased.  Her  face  was  pale 
with  annoyance  and  nervous  embarrassment.  She 
<^irruped  suddenly  and  bit  her  underlip.  At  that 
the  face  in  the  mirrw  disappeared  and  the  door 
silently  closed  behind  me. 

Jess's  patience  c(mipletely  gave  way.  Obviously 
die  was  no  more  the  child  of  yesterday.  Something 
had  occurred  to  awaken  her  mind.  She  was  now  a 
woman,  determined  to  establish  her  right  to  courtesy, 
at  least.  ^ 

The  door  was  no  sooner  closed  than  she  arose. 
There  was  something  very  definite  about  the  way  she 
excused  herself  and  crossed  the  room  to  that  door 
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behind  me.  I  pretended  to  have  noticed  nothing. 
I  did  not  follow  her  with  my  eyes,  except  in  the 
mirror. 

I  saw  her  reflected  ima^e  throw  open  the  door  and 
heard  her  say  with  a  little  incisive  note: 

"Father,  I  want  you  to  come  in.  Mr.  Sheffield  is 
here  and  will  be  going  presently.  He  would  like  to 
make  your  acquaintance." 

There  was  silence.  Then  a  figure  appealed  in  the 
doorway.  I  saw  the  man's  reflection  make  a^gesture 
that  was  half  protest,  half  unwilling  resignation. 
I  lowered  my  eyes  from  the  mirror  and  did  not  look 
up  again  until  someone  stood  at  my  elbow.  Then  I 
arose  as  Jess  said: 

**Father,  this  is  Mr.  Sheffield,  who  was  so  kind  to 
me  yesterday.    Mr.  Sheffield,  this  is  my  father." 

"How   do  you   do,   Mr.— Bunthome,"   I   said, 

I  found  myself  looking  straight  into  the  eyes  of 
Jess's  father  and  at  the  same  time  shaking  hands 
with  one  who  was  also  my  quondam  acquaintance  of 
the  midnight  streets,  the  Queen's  Dock,  and  the 
wsternde  public  house. 

ifr.  Bunthome  was,  as  I  had  suspected,  one  and 
the  same  with  Mr.  David  Millard. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

THE  MESH  DRAWS  TIOHTEB 

AT  A  glance  it  wu  apparent  that  Bunthome, 
AA  or  Millard,  or  whatever  his  name,  did  not 
•*-  "^  recognize  me.  I  decided  not  to  make  my-, 
self  known;  at  least,  mitil  the  position  developed 
more  clearly.  To  acknowledge  previous  acquaintance 
would  be  to  embarrass  the  situation  and  the  man 
who,  under  a  misconception,  had  revealed  to  me  a 
part  of  his  life's  secret. 

Although  I  had  anticipated  the  discovery  that 
Bunthome  and  Millard  were  one  and  the  same,  yet  it 
came  as  something  of  a  shock.  For  the  first  time  I 
fully  realized  that  it  meant  much  to  me,  that  it 
greatly  bore  upon  any  possible  future  relationship 
with  Jess. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  tell  myself  that,  after  all,  I 
had  known  Jess  less  than  thirty-six  hours  and  that 
if  we  now  went  our  separate  ways  it  would  little  affect 
either  of  us;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  believe  it.  For 
the  suddenly  developed  certainty  of  her  father's 
identity  drew  me  closer  in  sympathy  with  her— and 
with  the  man,  too. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  convict,  but  I  knew 
something  of  that  convict's  misfortune.  The  father 
against  whom  I  had  inwardly  raged  on  the  previous 
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ilL°^1?l?i*°*7'^t-    Even  Mllad  felt 
«ny  for  Mdhrd  .t  the  watenide  pubUo  h^'j, 

mwe  thu  ever  vmpathixed  with  him  nowlLt 

I^  come  to  know  Je«-th.t  «une^U^  of  iS, 

Briefly,  the  fact  that  he  wiu  a  /.»n,»*^^ 

believed  that  I  WM  m  love  with  Jem.  Thei^^ 
op«.ed  up  m  that  moment  of  mtroiurtten'^K 
m^  d»conoertin«  thjn  the  «iUi«.ti<m  ZtTl^ 
b^eZ^^  °^  calculation,  of  the  futun,.    B^S 

the  tSrid*'  ~  \'^"'V°'  5"^  ^^  y««'  «Jacation  in 

Je^*t,^.  IT"  tS°""!r  "•'*  *°  ''•  The  f«ct  that 
«^  ?i  *»^l»tef  of  a  convict  homicide  waTno 
faoH  rf  her,.    It  did  not  alSer  ihet^^^^^ 

outcart  aituation  accounted  for  much  that  w«r«„ 
««^  ond  even  charming,  about  W     rT  J^-^' 

ber  father's  daughter.    The  exs»nvict  iLd  kt^ 

~miL»SvJ^  *?*  secret  and  hi,  only  chance  for 
Xtr^JS*"^'-  He' cd-otion  conmrted  of 
"hat  he  had  been  able  to  teach  her  him«lf  and  what 
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she  had  derived  from  reading  the  weU-chosen  books 
that  fiUed  the  shelves  of  the  reading  room. 

She  was  not  to  be  blamed ;  ratto  did  she  appe^ 
my  heart  more  warmly  for  the  need  she  had  o«  ^t  1^ 
^ordinary  share  of  human  love  and  compamonship. 
But  what  of  her  father?  , 

H«»re  acain  I  could  not  summon  enough  of  any 
thSgtoSntipathy.    He  had  killed  a  man,  a  man 
^Vad  destroyed  his  home  and  happmess^d 
^rtuaUy  murdei4d  Jess's  mother,  a  man  for  whose 

?3Sntt  ^Xjess's  father  »  the  «»pegoat 

S-o'^elhhf^Tsi^U.^- 
rone  a  thousand  times  in  tortured  ma^u 
Artual  death  had  been  conmiuted  t»  hvmg  d»th 

wt^tude.    Then  the  1»«,1^  .^^^^^^ 
m^  exquifflte  refinement  <>«  brutahty .    For  ^ 

its  ca«e  and  let  it  go  beer-free  to  be  i^^"^}^    , 
todtLd  pecked  and  hunted  to  the  sUent  places  of 

homelessness  and  starvation.  wiiilp 

Y^^  a  disconcerting  thought  occurj^.  ^il^ 
I  Imew  that  this  cosy  Uttle  home  could  ^^  ODJy  as 
1  Knew  uu".  *^,     "V  iimorant  of  Bunthome  s 

Ky!^»:f:i^:^l^v^rty.,atherofamode. 

'%^«Td  Bunthome  get  his  money?    How  did 
he  make  a  living? 


l\ 


did 
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fJl^  n.^  '*?^'^"^*  *^  ^"^^«  *^*t  ^"  these  thoughts 
S^i.^"^*?  ??  °^^  ^  th«  f«^  seconds  Si 
shook  hands  with  Jess's  father;  but  they  did,  e^n  as 

Of  a  mmute.  The  brain  does  not  employ  cumber- 
some language.  Given  a  certain  clear  sJaS^'e 
Zs^T  T'nr^  f'^^  comprehends  all  t^;  dt 
^e  whl  f '  '!J  *^"  ^^^^"'  "^««  «^  ^«-«  the  actual 
nfl7  ^i"^^  "P^°  *  landscape.  And  that 
question  of  how  Bunthome  made  a  UWng  flashed  L 
the  brampan  and  iUmninated  all  that  j^rtain^  to 

While  Bunthome,  as  David  Millard,  had  told  me 
of  a  portion  of  his  past,  he  had  given  me  no  c  ue  to 
his  present  means  of  self-support.  He  h^  Se^n^ 
convict;  that  he  had  admittiT  He  was^U  a  ^n! 

afflrd^L  «  \^''  ^  ""f  ^^'^^  ^^  thus  did  not 
^ord  hun  a  chance  to  redeem  himself  as  an  honest 
md^teous  man,  asking  only  to  be  permitted  to  eS 

he^l'  ^r-  ""^  ^"?thome*s  business?  How  did 
offfrlpll^^.'^l.^^'r'*^' he  had  cut  himself 
^  from  aU  associations  of  his  former  life  and  had  no 

w^^^  ""  wu^  ^  '°'^^  "^y^^  wonderinTS  rt 
was  through  the  medium  of  that  little  b^*f  hi 

"ntLlrJf  -^^,^-««hter,  tft  ^:!X\ll 
aid  of  fabe  beards  and  the  implements  which  I  had 

If  it  was  by  criminal  means,  could  he  be  altogether 
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blamed  when  the  world  offered  no  alternative?    But. 

alas— poor  Jess!  nassinn  in  my  mind. 

She,  innocent  of  aM  »»"* '^f, Pf'^ing  between 

conscious  only.  P'^'^P'-J^lf^XTS^  awk- 
her  father  and  me  was  fraught  w^tt  a 

wardness.  hastened  t°J°r^  ^J^t  »d  ill  at 
r'Tsul^ferdrrbv^t^e'tS/toughts  t^t 

mnd.  Jess  talking  rapidly,  caretog.^a 

ftesenUy  she  <«?»*^,^*^  *  ^"^^ich  for  her 
taskofmanufacturmgtaJkp^vedUK,".  ^^ 

inventive   faculty.    ^^.^^"^ZmeBort. 

'T^n^erin^wrw^^,-S^. 

much,"  said  he. 

I  admitted  it.  ,       »»> 

"You  have  been  a  sailor,  perhapsr 

"Among  other  tilings."  j^^^  y^ 

He  sighed  a  littie  and  a  wistful  looK  came  m 

®y®*l,  X       i»»  V,P  said     "To  be  young  and 

"Ah-to  travel,    he  saao.       ao        o^         j^^^^ 
free.    Thatistohve,mde^.    Ihave^wy 
tl«.tdesirenearestmyo^he^^  Mr^^^  ^^„ 

But^y  «lv«^*"™«^,SSe  I  have  travellec 
me  far  from  my  o^  J'^^^f  *  A  from  earth  t< 
n.uch  in  bool^^rom  heav^  t^  eartt^^  Stations- 
heaven,  you  know;  but  ^  see  Uie  loc^^  ^ 

the  Hon  at  the  P^^^^^^^/^J^^v^^^S^n  denied  me. 
Ught*— that  is  somethmg  that  has  oeen  u 
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fh^nuJ^  «  pleasing  way.  I  took  advantage  of 
the  cue  thus  offered  and  discoursed  in  an  offhaXav 
of  strange  lands  and  adventures.  He  l^S^th 
increasmg  interest  and  forgetfuhess  of  ^T^  Z^ 
gBUgmg  me  while  they  occasionaUy  turnXoo^  fi? 
and  he  seemed  to  be  studying  us tt  "^^  ^"^' 
You  do  not  think  of  perhaps  returning  to-sav 

I  laughed. 

S^Uand  SjTdni  ^T^^  ^^  wandering.  I  think 
ocOTJand  will  do  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  if  settling 
down  IS  to  be  considered.**  seuimg 

unSV^^^" '^^**^-     He  seemed  to  lose  interest 

hZ^'  4.  ^°**  ^T  ^"^  "*  Trinidad?    Did  you  ever 
happen  to  meet  there  a  yomig  ma.  named  Joh^^'' 

Aft^^^l  T  ^  '^'^^*  '^^  °^  ^^earing  it  again 
^m^b^rin^tr  """^  °^*^«  unnatiiral  abouT^ 
^?«!!r^.  ^''^  y*""^^  °^  o^  tl»e  public  house  and 

-t^to  help  ^  s'K.r.tif ti^r;;^: 

falser.  ''  ■""  "^  ■"  "PP"''""*  "o-™*  fo?tte 
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Bunthome  smiled,  reminiscently.  ^^ 

"It  might  be  the  same.    I  ^^^^'^eTfair-to- 
him.    He  was  wild,  as  you  say  but  very  1 

xninded.    What  became  of  himj  ,j^^^^ 

.Itwo^dbeh^dtoteUyou^^^^  ^ 

gather  suddenly,  1  ^eU^^^   j^  Venezuela.    It  was 

^^t-sxrctr^":  »d  ^.^  o«e,  she. 

theme,  amply  conversation  alter  that. 

There  was  a  luU  "'."'V^.-ned  in  spontaneity. 

,e»,  .ri«l  to  fin  «-^»^t^^^^  abLTagain-to 

»<>rin'Kr^C^;^>«'erha.a.eU. 
-^^i^r:r^"^;^ome.    -Then  you  «- 

'".^^.y  win.  At  p-^^^Cir'^ ' 

'-^l*?^  SCl^-I^'L-a  Bead  •• 
X  Crown  Tavern,  on  St.^Geor«e  s  Boad. 

Do  you  know  any  one  therer 

"Not  a  soul."  .^Amli-as  it  were?" 

"Just  Bving  *<'«r\JSv  dth^tespok. 
said  he,  eyeing  me  rather  keenly,  attnoug 

indifferently.  ,   .    .„ .. 

"The  acddent  of  casual  <*««•  j     j^^ 


«( 
««1 


i      t. 


» 
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thome.  on  his  side,  sat  nervously  plavirir  with  fc; 

"'•TlT'.T^  You  wiK,^ J«^„^- 

I  am  afraid  I  have  stayed  too  lonir "  iLu^ 
^^  ''y  the  ma^er  of  hi,  Ieav^tei4.^'i  1" 
glad  to  have  made  your  aequaintance!^* 

You  mil  put  out  the  lights  and  lock  ud  Jes,  " 
was  all  he  aaiH     Tl..<».  i.„    i       i  TT    !^"^  "P»  rfess» 
leavn.  K-    J      i     ™  h* '''™«'  *•>«  doof  after  him 

»-X%^:'  -  '-«=^  -h  other'Td 

"rd  better  go/'  I  said. 

undLre:r"shfw^'T^-    I«>-J<l-eher 
"Tv!;**  ,^^®  ^fl^  on  the  vei^e  of  tears 

^he^sW  her^  head,  hopelessly,  and  led  me  to  the 

"Good-night,"  she  said,  dully. 
«nJ^^'^7*'  ^*  ^  ^«'  ^o»<^  which  bade  me  be 
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uapiaon.    He  had   I  somehow  beheved   lit. 

lov^"for  T  °°*  ^^*  "^  '^  «^  t^«  permanency . 
between  her  and  her  simplest  asSST^  "* 


tt^-ass^*^-.-. .  ^^^^^ 
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Thoroughly  depressed  I  returned  to  the  Crown 
Tavern.  I  entered  the  bar.  feeling  the  need  of  ^ 
dieer  even  of  an  artificial  nature.  Am^mJZl 
stimulated  by  frequent  applications  ot  mT^I 
sola^,  was  leanmg  over  the  counter  and  engaged  in  a 

rit Jl^fir -^^^^  -'''  "  Handsomc^g^a^d! 

it  ^-*5L°^  casuaUy  side-glanced  at  me,  I  saw  that 
t  was  the  person  of  whom  I  had  caught  a  glimpse  on 
the  previous  evening    after  he  had  re^^Z 
H.Jonson    .     .    .    Liverpool." 

-frtli***^"^'^  side-glance.  Mr.  Jonson  immediately 
»tr«ghtened  up  «id  brought  down  his  fist  on  the  bw 
wi^  a  vioW  that  made  the  glasses  rattle. 

Cajhtatn  Kettler  he  howled 
T^«i  he  laid  down  his  head  on  the  bar  and  gave  an 
mutetion  of  bemg  quite  overcome  with  emotion. 

Beloved  Eyes!"  he  cried  to  the  astonished  bar- 
maid.  Look  at  him!  Gaze  upon  him!  Come 
aromtd  and  lay  thy  fair  hps  upon  his  noble  hZ 

SudllT^^'"'    Wipe  my  eyes,  little  on^r 
Suddenly  he  stood  up  and  faced  me. 

Jack!  heyeUed.  "You  finicky,  old,  preachin' 
sonof  a  parfre/    Don't  you  know  me?"    .  preacnm 

«« J»?  I  recognized  him,  despite  the  short  moustache 
and  the  "mutton-chops."  ""-wicae 

It  was  my  mate  of  many  a  land  and  sea,  the  Devil's 
Island  mui-Joseph  Aloysius  Byrnes. 


i  1 


•■*t 
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CHAPTER  Vm 

WHO  18  THE  MAN? 

^  K  L,*^u  ^"P'^"*®  indiffereace  of  Pa 
can  hardly  be  convinced  that  that  d^ 

least  mdifferent  to  anything  but  mv  feebV 

weavmg  sunple  webs  and  being  convulsed  wi 

weL     i^iT?  «Pon  a  f«^h  strand^  the^^ 
^r«^  *''^  'i"P'^  ^y  I  <^J"tehed  at  it  as  a 

P^^aiy  means  of  rehef  from  other  aittieti« 
became  father  entangled.  ""^^'^ 

in  5r^^    ,^?  ""**  tolerable,  even  mildly  ami 
Si^'vr^  a1  """^^^^^-^  I  '^ould  not  K 

;nth,  him;  to'Se^f  w  J:  ^"^o^*  ^ 
the  mnate  instinct  saw  no  op^niS^yt^^^^ 

littilXT^/  "°°'l".'*^'  ^^^«^«^'  that  I  should 
little  glad  to  see  him  that  niahf     r  u  a      . 

emens«l  ftom  vagabond^   if^  m^ 


k 


mmmaalm 
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York  some  months  before.    He  was.  after  aU,  an  old 
comrade  to  whom  something  was  due. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  he  might  temporarily 
divert  me  from  the  problem  of  Jess  and  her  father,  I 
was  cunous  to  know  how  Byrnes  came  to  be  in  Glas- 
gow and  in  the  very  place  where  I  was  staying. 
«t"^^*"  **®  warned  me  with  a  violent  wink. 
I  m  here,  Kettle.  Let  that  be  enough  as  between 
pals. 

"Beauteous  damsel!"  he  cried,  turning  to  the 
handsome,    hard-faced    lady   with   the  set    smile, 

when  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  met  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina " 

He  finished  the  drouthy  anecdote  with  an  eloquent 
wave  of  his  hand.  While  the  barmaid  attended  to 
busmess,  Joe  rattled  on  to  her  about  my  personality, 
vutues,  and  achievements.  He  seemed  afraid  to 
address  me  directly  in  her  presence. 

"You  wouldn't  think  now,"  said  he,  with  mock 
grandiloquence,  "that  my  friend  here  is  the  niftiest 
guy  about  clothes  that  ever  sat  under  a  awning,  aft. 
You  don't  beUeve  it,  my  dear?  WeU.  look  at  this." 
He  took  a  packet  of  miscellanies  from  an  mside 
pocket  and  presently  clapped  an  oblong  of  paper  upon 
the  bar.  The  high  priestess  of  Bacchus  con- 
dwcended  to  gaze  upon  a  photographic  print  of  me. 
taken  by  Byrnes  aboard  the  old  tramp  steamer.  It 
showed  me  reclining  in  a  deck  chau-  with  a  cigarrHo 
sticking  out  from  my  trimmed  beard,  and  with  my 
legs  idly  crossed.  I  was  reading  a  book  which  I  had 
borrowed  from  the  captain. 

"He's  chock  fuU  of  education,"  Joseph  Abysius 


I 
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auund  the  bar  ladv     "n..»  i.      •  • 

Skinny  Owtnth^iLl  **"'  °^'  ''""'til 

fixed  ftWo^lX^  S'lTl  '"'L''  "" 
nifty  friend."     "*PP*^  ">  "°<' lamed  up  aj 

~id^^'«SLt-^'*««'ofb«th. 

PlainTj^ller  '••'Cr'  *°  ^.'^"  »' 
to fc)ak  at  Wm!" he adZ  r?^'""''^'*  "^ 
luuid  but  o^.if       "''^?'''™««thmiprii 

"that  Z  Suf.  ~°'?'"^  the  inter^ 
when  i^comS  ti^  r  k  ^"?  "  ■""y  "«h  U 

orJ«  in  Ty  5^^"**'"'^  «"«««  he,  well-l 

Well,  foot  at  that!"  cri(vl  B,™      »_. 
t'^ting  the  third  ^v^J^^f'  *?"™Pl 
'Ughtly  ninmS^"^^  "«^*  '^^  the  bar 

presently  A^u'J  '^7™' "^n."*-^"^ 
gf^f,.  "Pon  me.      Is  that  a  real  p 

Pi.^i^.l^rbe*'"*^:^''  '■.7'"!^^  wha 
™«?tDe.    The  bannaid  yieMed  it  up. 
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me^^oL"'"'  "^^^  ^^  astonishment  and 
B^dTAl  ^"  *'*°r ^  back  to  Coffin 


but  a  de-fr^  ♦;  LMi  r^'  oemg  filled  with  noth 
out  a  desire  to  kill  the  first  officer  if  I  mi.lrl     i 
remembered  the  cHck  of  Bvm«-\.  "^f    ^ 

and  upffi  bv^i,.  ,    ^ "?»  '"wWy  «t  back 
ward  falling  a^  "''  ^  ^^  «""  «*  »  back- 

I    ,^  '«m  up  agun.  Light  of  the  Harem'"  said 

.>ym^  recklessly.    "Make  it  fizzy  wat^^  tim. 

I Peachbloom.    This  is  what  von^j„^*      n     ^®' 

I  picious  occasion  "  ^      "^^*  ^  »  ««" 
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"It  looks  like  «tw-picious  coin,  Byrnes,**  said  I. 

"Cut  it!**  said  he,  sharply.    "Let*s  sit  down.** 

Indifferently  I  went  with  him  to  a  table  in  a 
comer.  It  was  history  repeating  itself.  My  lot 
seemed  cast  in  the  path  of  convicts.  But  this  time  it 
was  a  Jailbird  of  a  very  different  type  from  Millard. 

"Well,  how  did  you  get  here?'*  I  asked,  a  little 
wearily. 

"How,  Kettle?  "Well,  you  see,  they're  running 
steamboats  betweoi  New  York  and  Liverpool  now. 
Gee-whiz!  To  think  it*s  you,  you  blamed  old 
aristocratic  beachcomber.    Ain*t  it  a  fmmy  world?** 

"Queer,  you  mean.  I  grant  you.  Was  New 
York  too  hot?'* 

"Hot!  Say,  I  take  it  all  back  about  the  fly  cops 
of  Manhattanville.  They  were  on  to  me  in  two  days. 
I  forgot  about  that  lit'rary  fo-par  in  'Frisco.  K  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  bunch—it  was  them  gave  me  the 
tip— I*d  be  languishing  in  Sing  Sing  right  now.  The 
gumshoes  didn*t  want  me  for  beating  Devil's  Island. 
Far  be  it!  In  fact,  I  was  a  seven-days'  hero  around 
Forty-second  and  Broadway  and  I  told  the  whole 
story  to  Chief  Saltus  himself,  and  he  was  tickled  to 
death  the  way  we  did  up  the  Frenchies. 

"But  he  gave  me  warning  that  I  had  to  be  good. 
The  way  his  little  Willies  kept  tabs  on  me  would  ha* 
sickened  a  grand  op*ra  t^ior.  I  pulled  off  a  little 
thing,  needin*  th»3  money — something  a  parson  would- 
n't *a*  thought  more*n  a  venyal  sin — and  they  came 
buzzin*  down  on  me  like  a  beehive  wi*  the  lid  off. 
"The  btmch  staked  me  over  the  line  to  Canada 
and  I  got  a  Scotch  liner  out  of  St.  John  for  Glasgow. 
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.      oay.  Kettle,"  he  broIrA  «(»    «       .j 

I'd  i^'  you  lew'r"*  '«>'=  ?t  you-    I  thought 

••It  took  me  a  Cntt  tf  LIIk'"""'  <i'»«>'»fited. 
don't  matter  Ion- WM  ?^  J*"*  «™™-  But  that 
nothing  on  me  not?  "*  *"""  ^'^'  ^'  "''y'™  «ot 
^Perhaps  not  yet."  «ud  I.     "But  what',  the  new 

He  looked  around  and  rfancerJ  af  fKo  K  j     , 

w.^prh^atthemirrofa'4?^^"™^''''"' 

;;A  judgment™  "'  *~-      ^*  chuckled. 

•noes    S!;,  W„^      ''  •"*  '  '"^  ««■«'  acquaint- 
fidences    &l^!»y  »»«  ^  busing  «,». 

won't  butt  in^ieZ,^'^""  ^^'  ^•=^'  ""J » 

that  I  have  some  p^v  d^TS  f"  *?  '«'<J««*«n«l 
though  I  haven'Ktimr^  1^1' ?"'"  ""  *^  '°'™' 
don't  propose  to  Cn^  J?  T^  ^".'•P  "  y«t-  I 
through  S  in   „  "*  °^*^  "P  'rff»  the  pohce 

•t^ti^^e^lC?""'^^-    ^°"'"   «™- 
ioyM'';:^*.?"^^  tS'  2«mon  iuioe  ™.  this 

"«ore,  we  re  only  social  acquaintances. 
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Fm  Joe  Byrnes  to  you  and  you're  Cap'n  Kettle  to 
me.  What's  your  real  name  and  what's  mine  is 
nothing  to  either  of  us.  But  I  give  you  my  word,  I 
could  walk  into  the  arms  of  the  main  police  squeeze 
here  and  while  he  might  not  love  me  enough  to  kiss 
my  fair  cheek,  he  would  have  the  honesty  to  say, 
*  Go  away,  Joseph.    I  don't  want  you. ' " 

" But  how  long  will  that  last,  Byrnes?  You  admit 
that  you  have  some  game  on  now." 

"But  I  told  you  it  was  safe  as  a  judgment!"  he 
protested. 

I  could  not  help  laughmg.    He  was  incorrigible. 

"WeU,"  he  said,  thoughtfully,  "it's  safe  till  it 
busts,  anyway,  and  I  dont  think  that'll  be  for  a  while. 
In  the  meantime.  Kettle,  old  hog,  for  the  sake  of  them 
dear,  dead  days,  do  me  a  favour.  Take  me  some- 
where. Show  me  the  high  spots  of  your  smoky 
borough.  I've  never  been  around  Glasgow— socially. 
Cherry  Blossom  there  is  cold  and  virtuous  and  says 
I'm  heading  straight  for  a  bend.  Do  your  duty  by 
an  old  pal  and  show  me  your  native  village.  I've  got 
the  price." 

"So  have  I,  and  if  I  agree— for  to-night  only,  you 
understand — ^you'll  keep  that  gold  of  yours  out  of 
sight." 

"I'll  give  it  to  the  Police  Benevolent  Society,  if  you 
say  so,"  declared  Byrnes,  eager  for  a  night  of  it. 

"Well,  come  on.  Let's  eat  somewhere  first. 
Then  we'll  take  in  a  variety  show.    After  that " 

"After  that? "  cackled  Byrnes. 


«i 


Oh,  the  deluge!"  I  said,  recklessly,  for  the  wine 
had  dissipated  the  evening's  troublesome  reflections. 
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Wy^rt'  '!^f  rj  "c'^'^  »^"  «» the 

Sweet dLj, So"!.  °te ±J J*^""?"" • 
of  cracked  ice  to  n„,  „i     v      ^'°"'«'''>»<*el» 

pence  wherewith  to  ^^--^       *""*"  "*  »  '^- 
^^''"'••P'"  I  interrupted. 

'rfth  it  aS  h^'*„lTjr*r!;  I !««»»«» life 
<ioor  i^proved^lr '.^tfc:!  "^  ^"t^er. 

into  arUp-.B^^''^'"^  »v^'y.  P-*«  out 
W«nd  convirt  atVh^  ***'^  ^*»^'» 

»i^*"ne°  dSS:;  *°  ''^'*  ""« ••"^  of  that 
•.fa*aSo;n?^Z*'''-»t,'»«'«v.ting.    I 

donotrememlJr  t7^  ^'  ^^^ '»*»«•  P«rt  of  it  I 
debauch^S^uJ*i7- 1"^  ""*''  "»'*  '•"«'•  » 
Crown,  sick,  selfjZaiat^ld^  '°^„"5'"  "*  *^« 

I  would  «f  tT^  toty'^S.S/  '"  "*  ""^  ""- 
i  fen  asleep  again.    This  time  ft  was  a  natural 
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sleep,  deep  and  nerve-restoring.  When  I  awoke  the 
sunlight,  streaming  into  the  room  with  a  golden  tint» 
told  me  that  the  afternoon  was  well  advanced. 

I  got  up,  feeling  much  better,  but  with  a  dull  head- 
ache. The  latter  modified  after  repeated  I4>plica- 
tions  of  cold  water.  I  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and 
leisurely  dressed.  Presently  my  Q^es  fell  upon  an 
envelope  that  had  been  shoved  under  the  door  while 
I  slept.    It  had  come  by  post  and  was  addressed  to 

John  Sheffield,  Esq. 
Ceown  Tavern, 
St.  George's  Road 
Glasgow 

"^  knew  at  once  that  it  was  from  Jess.  Her  father 
WW  d  scarcely  write  me,  I  thought.  None  other, 
except  Byrnes,  knew  me  as  Sheffield,  or  that  such  a 
person  was  in  the  city.  ...  It  was  from  Jess, 
sure  enough.  It  bore  neither  date  nor  the  address 
from  which  it  had  been  written.    It  began  simply: 

Dbab  Jack:  My  father  says  you  are  not  what  you  pre- 
tend to  be,  that  you  would  only  bring  unhappiness  into  our 
home  if  he  let  you  come  again,  and  that  I  must  not  continue 
to  know  you.  He  will  not  explain  why  he  says  these 
things. 

But  what  am  I  to  do'  Vour  viat  this  evming  was  un- 
comfortable enough  (ic  ju.  at  least).  What  would  it 
be  if  you  came  agunst  his  wishes?  Yet  you  shall  see  me  if 
you  still  wish  to.  I  have  never  disobeyed  my  father  be- 
fore. I  have  always  done  his  bidding  without  question.  But 
something  has  come  over  me  since  yesterday  on  the  steamer. 
I  fed  that  he  ou^^t  to  tell  me,  not  necessarily  all  the 
things  I  now  want  to  know,  but  just  this  one — why  I  may 
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Crown  Tavern,  and  that  is  one  reaaoiTwhtTJ^  f 

wMt  me  to  know  you  further  ""^  ''*  *^  '^ 

thedoor  whenri„.*^^t"«K'n:mfwj5Sl1 
"d  he  w«»  an  old  friend  of  the  f«nily.  hHJ^  iTZ 
l*eyoudoaon«tin.e,„ntyro„gU..  ^ItS^^S 

wJ:^jth*:is'r^*i*»^^«  -  f  «>«  r-  - 

the  window  «.d  from  teSrd^rtS"'°?C^,"fIl 

^Xlu^jn.rx'ire-^o^^t/ 

When  the  man  came  out  he  was  laughing.    MvfXrHJH* 
not  go  with  him  to  the  door     He  s?«3  :    u^    ^^  *"** 

walked  up  and  down  f ori:;^  St  ,*%:f  ^JT  Tj^^ 
came  out  and  want^  f/v  ir*.^     ."^j--"  o^ou  came.     1  hen  he 

fo«  he  wodd  K^  ^'L-'  ■'  -»  f  e  «me  man  be. 

Fmd  out  who  this  man  is  and  wh«f  io  i.:-  u    • 
may  help  me  to  mideSd^tSL     If  T  ^1    "''?^-    ^* 
perhaps  I  could  in  some  way  heln^vfi^xT*^^"****^^    '^ 
in  trouble  and  he  tuZu^/JF^f^I^^T    ^  ^°^  *»«  » 
And  oh  JadTlnl?  ^  distressed  about  something. 

n.J.tt'i^^Vr'fo^^ns^J:^'-''-'^'^'^! 
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If  you  could  find  out  about  that  man  I  could  meet  you 
to-ni^t  somewhere.  Sometimes  after  dark  my  father  and 
I  walk  in  the  Park,  although  he  seldom  lets  me  out  in  the 
daytime.  If  my  father  does  not  accompany  me — and  he 
doesn't  when  he  has  his  moods — I  will  be  at  the  park  gate 
between  ei^^t  and  nine  o'clock.  .  Will  you  come  to  me 
there.  Jack?  I  need  someone  to  talk  to  and  I  trust  you, 
somehow. 

Jkss. 

This  letter  had  a  certain  incoherence  about  it,  as  if 
it  were  dictated  by  a  mind  at  loss  for  words  in  which 
to  express  some  half-formed  fear.  But  I  believed 
that  I  saw  light  where  Jess  did  not. 

The  man  Jonson  was  undoubtedly  Byrnes.  He 
apparently  knew  Bunthome,  alia»  Millfutl.  What 
the  relationship  might  be  I  could  only  guess.  It 
might  be  a  partnership  in  roguery,  renewed  or  about 
to  be  renewed.    Possibly  it  was  blackmail. 

In  any  event,  Jess's  dreaded  "  man  '*  was  the  Devil's 
Island  convict.  Whatever  Bymes's  game,  it  was 
causing  Je  annoyance.  That  feature,  at  least, 
must  be  eliminated. 

For  the  rest,  I  realized  all  at  once  that  the  whole 
affair  was  one  in  which  my  father's  son  had  no  right 
or  reason  to  be  in/olved.  I  would  see  Jess  at  the 
park  gate,  as  she  had  suggested.  I  would  console 
her  as  best  I  could  and,  unless  there  should  develop 
any  stronger  reason  for  a  contrary  course,  I  would  say 
good-bye  and  proceed  to  Rothesay  in.  the  morning. 

In  the  meantime — ^Byrnes. 

I  carefully  destroyed  the  letter.  Perhaps  Jess  had 
been  indiscreet  to  write  it.    I  finished  dressing,  went 
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the  hZ  *  ^°™«  ^°^«»  "odded  toward 

Byrnes  was  seated  alone  at  a  f^W«     u- 
heavy  and  his  face  f  hi  X!i         *     m  ,-^  ^^^  ^«re 
waa  tr^l  *  ^®  ^'^'"^  <>'  soiled  flannel     He 

w^Jiymg  to  recuperate  with  the  aid  of  d^ 

"So  there  you  are,"  he  said,  thickly    "If  vm,  f^i  » 

^  J^tbng  to  drmlc,  if  you  please,"  I  said  to  the 

"Y^n'^'^^^r^?^.^  ^^  addressed  him  quietly 
You  know  Chamber's  Close?  "  quietly. 

"wi^^  T  :^^  *  «^«^*  «l««^g  of  his  eyes 
WeU,  what  about  Chamber's  Clofe?"       ^ 

**v^r^/^  ^^"^  yesterday?" 
What  if  I  was?" 

"m  J*/*"  *1  ^^""^  y*^"  *^«  money?" 
inouZ?    ^*r"  B^**""  *^»»*  it-o'  Wm?"    Byrnes 
mq,^  with  a  slow  narrowing  of  his  ey4 

know--what^n;stJS^;  L^^^t^Ct  S  '^ 

^^^youdo,  eh?"saidtheDevil^lS^«!iTr' 
his  mouth  slowly  expanding  i^to  a^     "l"^' 
know  what  ht*  io9      t^^s  ^w  a  grm.       sso  you 

outT  Kv  Li   ^'"'  "  ?""<'<^  ''id  yoo  find 

""Other,  lychoLrCTrt        7°  ?"*  *°°'**  <««' 
=r,  i  a  cuooae  Bunthome  for  the  better  man." 
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"Convict!"      said      Byrnes.    ''Who's      taOdng 

about "    He  stopped  short  and  a  light  seemed 

to  dawn  upon  his  mind.  "Oh,  is  that  all  you  know 
about  him?" 

He  b^^  to  shake  with  siloit  Iau|^ter.  I  per- 
ceived that  I  was  in  deeper  wafers  that  I  had  even 
suspected. 

"I  don't  pretend,  or  want,  to  know  anything  at 
all  about  who  he  is  or  what  his  business  may  be,"  I 
said;  '*only,  there's  a  girl  in  this  and  she's  tiie  main 
sufferer." 

"You  mean,  she's  the  main  tqueeze/*  said  Byrnes, 
winking  at  me  as  he  filled  his  glass  and  drained  it  al- 
most at  one  swallow. 

*'So  I  suspect  now,  you  d — d  coward!"  I  said, 
hotly,  for  it  was  now  clear  that  Jess  was  the  handle  of 
the  instrument  of  Bymes's  power  over  Bunthome. 

The  Devil's  Island  man  got  to  his  feet  and  we  stood 
face  to  face.  The  barmaid  was  watching  us  dosely 
and,  I  suspected,  listening.  There  was  apparently 
little  angw  in  Byrnes,  but  his  eyes  narr  w^  again. 

"So  that's  it.  Kettle,"  said  he,  with  an  evfl  smile. 
"I  ai.7ays  knew  you  had  your  price,  and  I  somehow 
figured  that  it  would  be  a  woman. 

"Now  lode  here,"  he  went  on;  "whether  you  know 
enough  about  who  and  what  Mister  TVhatever-He- 
Calls-Himself  is,  I  don't  know.  You  havoi't  told 
me.  But  /  saw  him  first  and  I've  got  him  where  I 
want  him.  You  keep  off.  If  it's  the  woman  you 
want,  say  the  word.  I'll  hand  her  to  you  as  a  gift 
from  one  pal  to  anothor." 

My  only  comment  on  this  was  to  yield  to  an  im- 
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He  »ded  bX^f  aS  ^tt^A'^,""^- 


CHAPTER  IX 
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LOVE  UOHTS  A  WAT 

I  DID  not  return  to  the  Crown  Tavern;  it  waa 
decreed  that  I  never  should  cross  its  threshold 
again;  yet  I  felt  no  misgiving  as  I  left  it. 

I  was  glad  that  I  had  made  a  breach  between 
Byrnes  and  myself.  Plresently  I  would  sever  re- 
lations with  the  Bunthomes,  and  to-morrow  I  would 
turn  a  page  and  make  a  new  beginning  on  spotless 
respectability. 

There  was  a  selfish  hope  in  me  that  Jess  would 
allow  the  parting  to  be  without  difficulty.  If  only 
she  were  less  innocent,  less  willing  to  act  upon  my 
very  suggestion;  if  only  I  could  find  a  little  justifica- 
tion for  blaming  her,  some  little  excuse  for  resent- 
ment, how  much  easier  it  would  be  to  say  good-bye. 

It  waa  a  cowardly  way  of  thinking,  and  my  con- 
science told  me  so.  It  was  dodging  the  issue,  visiting 
upon  her  blameless  head  the  sins  of  the  father.  It 
did  not  speak  eloquently  for  the  quality  of  my 
affection;  yet  the  very  aching  of  my  conscience  waa 
bom  of  that  love. 

I  tried  to  stifle  conscience  and  convince  myself  that 
this  love  was  the  fancy  of  a  day,  something  that  it 
was  better  to  nip  in  the  bud  for  Jess*s  sake  as  well  as 
my  own.    Under  the  circumstances  marriage  with 
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b-I^  "^*  in  nothing  but  a  Kttle  Iiappm«.  and 

kad  •ubtly  Mgg«rted,  I  took  myself  and  nnr  b^™ 
tte  other  «de  of  the  world,  away  from  Se  aSow 

But  I  should  see  her  once  more.    That  thousht 
oouM  take  her  m  my  arms  and  kiss  her  just  on«  it 

must  I  dojf  the  parting  of  the  ways  was  to  be  tSS 

ItC^K  "rt5.n0  <langer  to  ou?  afler-pe^.!^ 

It  was  the  obh»it.on  to '  y  father  and  mother  that 

-Mtened   my   determina  on.    I   had   returned   to 

f"™/"  "*?»?  m  gooc  resolutions.    I  had  nei 

^^  iTl'"^  *"  "y  •"*^*'  or  credit  to  his  nan 
m  the  past;  the  more  reason  I  shouW  consider  these 

U^^i^l  *^?  °'y***'y  »f  Daniel  Bunthome 

^.rf^  i"  '"'*«  "^  •  "nvicted  man-kilSr! 
was  the  but  straw.  ^^' 

hi^!"„f"rt  1?°'''  '*  ■*'  ^y™"  "•»  blackmailing 
hm^of  J^t  I  was  sure.    Upon  what  p^^Tt 

S^J^L  •."T"  '  "^J^  '^"^  ^^  -weed  in 
«bactog  hush-money  from  a  fdlow-oonvict.    A 

•nan  of  Byraes's  continued  criminal  activity  would 
'T*' °»t  jjf"  "PPly  the  «;rew,  to  one  who  Ud 
S^Mr*""*  wjs  trying  to  lead  «.  hon«t 

«rt„  ^  !?*^.'*'*''*°"'*  ■>ver  the  other  seemed 
rather  on  Bunthome's  side.  -^""u 

m,!!!rK.'*^J7? ''"•P"  """«'■ '•««•  Bunthome 
must  be  engaged  m  some  practice  so  nefarious  that 
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a  man  wanted  by  the  police  of  half  a  doscn  oountriM 
could  ttiU  bleed  him  for  aiknce.  But  what  criminal 
aecret  could  be  daricer  than  Bymes's  own?  It  waa 
not  aa  if  the  Devil's  Island  man  had  expiated  all  his 
own  offences — burglary,  swindling,  bank  robbery, 
bladonail — ^perhaps  murder,  for  all  I  knew  or  had 
reason  to  suppose  to  the  contrary.  Bunthome  must 
be  involved  in  something  worse  than  any  of  these  to 
aUow  Byrnes  a  grip  upon  him. 

Promptly  at  ei^t  o'clock  I  was  at  the  paric  gate. 
I  had  to  wait  about  forty  minutes.  While  I  loitered 
about  the  entrance,  smoking  a  cigar,  a  policeman 
favoured  me  with  several  glances.  The  last  time  he 
^ed  me  he  paused  to  remark  that  it  was  a  pleasant 
evening. 

Just  as  he  did  so,  Jess  appeared.  I  did  not  know 
her  at  first,  for  she  wore  a  dark  veil.  The  policeman 
saw  her  before  I  did.  He  saluted  and  with  a  glance 
at  Jess,  Diardied  on  as  he  had  been  going.  Then 
Jess  spoke  to  n^.  I  threw  away  le  cigar  and  to- 
gether we  entered  the  park. 

**Let  us  find  a  seat— some  place  where  it  is  quiet, 
she  said. 

We  found  a  sequestered  spot,  a  bench  set  in  the 
shadow  of  some  rhododendron  bushes  at  an  intum  of 
the  path.  Not  until  we  were  secluded  thore  did  Jess 
raise  her  veil. 

"Do  you  always  go — disguised?"  I  asked,  with 
an  assumption  of  lightness. 

"It  is  another  whim  of  my  father's,"  she  said, 
with  not  a  little  bitterness. 

The  conviction  that  Bunthome's  situation  was 
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nwre  delicate  than  I  had  fiw*  K-i: i 

Indeed,  a.  far  back  Tihlt^^V^FT  "P^°  ««• 

e«g«e«ted  the^^^tVS?^^ 

Vict.    The  matter  S  wS«„  u^^  ^  •  «>°- 

evening  excursions  savoured  a  hm^t  Jl  "i^°.  **«• 
:;Have  you  found  o^^j^^^*^^'  *^L"^.?^**"-- 
"Found  out—what?"  *  ***"'P*'y- 

"About  the  man." 

chance,  ftid  Hhe  ri^t  f  ""  ^^J*  ^^^  '*^«'-'  »>y 
either  of  W  w^  ^n'^'^T^  ""^^  ^  ^^'^  «^"t 
if  I  told  W  abouT  b;  «  V'  "»^>"«iness?  And 
refrain  fJr!*  ir  Z^"^^  **  ^"^^  be  difficult  to 
mram  from  telhng  about  her  father. 

^  Did  you  see  him?" 

"Ye-es." 

•'Did  you  know  him?*' 
Mm-yes." 

"7!?**  ^5!^    What  is  his  name?" 
jis  w  J  l^r  ''^^  J»i»  «al  name  is." 

"  Y^.T  J?*^^  **  ™«'  ^tJ^er  keenly. 
X  ou  had  known  him  ht^nr^  »    rT^^ 

ratherthanaquSio^        "^-      I* ""« Element 
To  this  I  made  no  answer  at  all     J«..'.  t      u 

"l  ^■"  1^^^,  "^  *»■»  the  bench. 

YouCt^nZ  '  ^"^l  T^  '"""*  ^  '^^ 
Good-bv»     T  S^"  J  "  "*  ™  •*"«>>«  with  him. 

^i  -  1  I  *''°"«*t  yo"  "e»  my  friend  "     

She  started  to  walk  away.    Fo/a^^ent  I  was 
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tempted  to  let  her  go.    Chance  had  neatly  created 
the  means  of  separation.    But  I  could  not  let  her 
last  thought  of  me  be  that  I  was  a  double-dealer. 
I  caUed  to  her.    She  turned  and  spoke  from  a  httle 

distance. 

"Are  you  my  friend  or  not?" 

"Hadn't  you  better  try  me?'* 

She  slowly  returned.  No  sooner  was  she  seated 
than,  woman-like,  she  came  back  to  the  question. 

"Who  is  the  man?" 

In  no  time  she  had  it  out  of  me,  not  only  that  I 
knew  her  father's  visitor,  but  that  I  had  known  him 
before.  I  was  able  to  assure  her,  however,  that  I  had 
not  known  of  his  visit  to  Chamber's  Close  or  that  he 
had  any  dealings  or  even  acquaintance  with  her 
father  until  I  got  her  letter. 

"What  is  his  business  with  my  father?  What 
common  interest  can  my  father  have  with  a  man  of 
that  type?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  answered,  truthfully. 
*But  you  suspect.  I  know  you  do." 
•Jess,"  I  said,  quite  unable  to  withstand  her 
directness  without  resorting  to  Ues,  "Fate  has 
dragged  me  into  this,  to  what  end  I  do  not  know.  If 
I  seem  to  hesitate  in  revealing  the  Uttle  I  know,  it  is 
because  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  a  right  to  divulge 
certain  things  that,  coming  to  me  by  chance  and  not 
concerning  me  in  the  least,  are  other  people's  private 

affairs." 

"Even  if  they  concern  me,"  she  said.  "Well,  I 
have  no  right  to  disturb  the  comfort  of  your  sense  of 
honour." 
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you^*S«  ^l:^\  ^^5  r  -ould  make 
help  you,  Jess."        ^^^'    ^  ^'^  ^  anything  to 

belt '^iTtwX""  """  "^""^  "-•  I  "-- 

"^ye  C^^  "^  ^  '"  «50ing  to  teU  you  " 
pause.  *^  "*'  "l!^J^*  "l^P««d  after  a  fol 
'rith  my  fatl.e;?"       "^  '"'"'*  "  ^  '^'^  busing 

i/t*^  it  is  blackmaU." 
<*^btyd^^t^«  *<"«  stirred  by  this.  I  waa 

~id':j:^eSy^.SdS  if  ^  "'^«''  ♦«»'••  *e 
have  something  unrS^  jf  T  ™.  °"^  ""^  Pay  or 
IhavedecSCu^iJ^r^-^'tit?  WeU. 
■n  my  father's  life  mrZrr^^?5r™P'*«*«nt- 
"OTld-^nd  me  "  *"  "  '"''^K  '*  *«m  the 

i^  onrytftt^*^  '"''  '^•'  '«  '-''«  appeal- 

ttatyou  aJenotwitt  a,Sn     *■  ^°"  ""  ""^  ft^^d. 

»ay.'Jeas.Iwouldnottainj?T''T^"*^*'-  -f"^ 
I  "aid  it.  and  more  ""^"'yo^t'-'t.- 

anyU.J^ei^dot^?  *^  "■«  y-.  '-.  or  let 

answer  to  what  is  «L^r  ^ee,  as  I  do  not,  the 
that  my  fatt„  takes'^SS^r^T^*  the  thing  is 
am  sure,  this  man  h^Sd"^-?"  ^  "^  "^  ' 
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I  felt  like  a  hypocrite  for  a  moment.  I  could  have 
said,  "Jess,  your  father  was  a  convict.  He  murdered 
a  man" — ^and  it  would  have  been  enough  for  her,  no 
doubt,  as  it  had  been  for  me— at  first.  But  the 
feeling  passed.  After  all,  it  \^as  not  the  matter  of 
Bunthome's  having  been  a  jailbird  that  gave  Byrnes 
his  grip.    Byrnes  had  as  good  as  said  so. 

"Perhaps  you're  right,  Jess.  It  may  help  me  to 
understand.  If  I  can  see  anything  clear  I  will  tell 
you." 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  and  then  she  told  me 
briefly  the  story  of  an  empty  life. 

She  had  no  recollection  of  her  mother.  Her 
earliest  remembrance  was  of  being  in  some  sort  of 
home  where  there  were  a  number  of  children,  none  of 
whom  had  more  than  a  Christian  name.  They  were 
ill-fed  and  dressed  all  alike  in  gingham.  Women, 
other  than  those  who  were  regularly  there,  sometimes 
came  and  read  stories  to  the  children  and  brought 
little  presents  at  Christmas-time. 

"It  was,  I  think,  an  orphan  asylum,"  she  said, 
"but  I  have  no  idea  where  it  was.  Sometimes  a 
man  and  a  woman  would  come  and  we  were  all  lined 
up  for  inspection.  Then  one  of  our  number  would 
be  picked  out  and  we  would  not  see  that  child  again. 
X  think  many  were  adopted. 

"I  remember  one  tune  a  rich  lady  picked  me  out 
and  kissed  me.  I  thought  then  that  my  turn  had 
come  to  have  a  mother  and  pretty  clothes  and 
plenty  to  eat;  but  something  went  wrong.  Perhaps 
the  rich  lady  changed  her  mind." 
There  came  a  fullness  to  my  throat  as  Jess  told  me 


k 
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Jess's  shoulders  and  Zwfc*  Protecting  ann  around 
«il«.t  but  did  nor«sfe^"     '  doser  to  me.    She  fell 

»he  S'd'^ttK^'^%-  "^^  -r* »'  •«"  '*»y 

hair  brushing  my  4^°^ '"'  "^  »»■<'«"«  -ad  h^ 
When  she  was  ten  veam  nM  •>. 

summons!  to  the  matron^ffl"  '^'LIT  ""^  •'"^ 
f>er-     He  was  very  n»l- LT„       ^^erewasaman 

wa«  ve.y  «vere  i7h«  attirfTr-   ?'«°«'tron 
She  told  Jess  that  thTL.  ,  ^""^  *"  man. 

he  W  come  totje  W^::/"  "^  '"«"«  »"  that 

asy,„r'"s^;;"c;^S±v^.'"''^'  ">« 

has  been  good  to  mralTh^r.""'  *°Sether.  He 
He  would^^ver  ^^{^  '""^  »  """y  ways. 
that  she  died  wh^„t7i^'^'^^^*'  *°  ««? 
•^  abroad  aU  thei  yl^  ^Ir  »«  '"i'l  he  had 
surprised,  Jack  wh™  li  f?j  ""^  f  'ra^  veiy  much 
had  neve;  trtveU^S  »d  hT/""  '"^  night  Ithat  he 
haps  he  foigot  "  ^  ''"^'y'  '^hed  to.    Per- 

Her  story  affected  me  stranm.Iv     »   i. 
nuty  had  something  to  do^Sflr*     ^P*  P""* 
awakened  love  into^  fl~  e  5  L^^  "^  ^■ 
know  that  I  slowly  tS  mv  K  T^!.    '  ''"'y 

touched  her  brow  vrithXIps^  ^.r^,-!^  ""''^'y 
shghtly.  '  "P'-    "he  stated  ever  so 

"K  W^Cfklr?^  «""  ^-  "o  that?" 
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She  then  told  me  about  the  next  twelve  years  of 
her  life — ^inserting  naively  that  she  was  now  twenty- 
two. 

"He  would  never  consent  to  my  going  to  school, 
but  taught  me  everything  himself.  He  brought  me 
every  present  that  a  girl  would  love»  except  fine 
dresses.  I  think  now  he  dressed  me  plainly  so  that  I 
should  not  want  to  go  out.  I  knew  I  was  dowdy  and 
never  wanted  to  go  anywhere  on  that  account.  That 
was  a  special  new  dress  I  had  on  the  day  I  went  on 
the  steamer.  It  was  the  best  I  ever  had.  Perhaps 
you — ^you  noticed  it." 

I  Ged  like  a  gentleman. 

It  appeared  that  he  gave  her  books  and  magazines, 
but  would  not  allow  a  newspaper  in  the  house.  He 
said  they  contained  only  lies  or  unnecessary  records 
of  the  unpleasant  things  of  life. 

"And  did  you  always  live  in  Chamber's  Close?" 

"No.  That  is  the  strangest  part.  We  have  been 
there  quite  a  long  time,  but  yesterday  he  said  that 
we  were  going  to  move  again.  We  have  never  lived 
as  long  in  one  place  before,  or  in  the  same  town. 
Once  we  lived  in  England,  and  we  have  lived  in  about 
twenty  places  in  Scotland.  The  long^t  we  ever 
stayed  in  one  house  before  Chamb^'s  Close  was  a 
year  in  a  cottage  away  in  the  Highlands,  where  we 
seldom  saw  a  living  soul,  and  it  rained  all  the  time." 

"What  an  existence  for  a  girl!  But  you  said  you 
had  never  seen  the  sea.'* 

"I  never  happened  to — ^before  that  day,"  said 
Jess.    "We  always  travelled  by  train  and  at  night. 

A  thought  occurred  to  me. 


>f 
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btrange  that  you  should  aak  that     W*.  «,-       * 
He  always  wore  a  hia  ^o*      j     i  ^®  ^^  "»<>*• 

"So."  e^alu  ^„i^™;  '''"^^  »'  -  «•  often." 

frequent  and  must  have  eoat^nS      ur^****'^'y 
inconvenience.  considerable  money  and 

•S*  ^  fT  '1'^="'''  ''"»'»««.  Jess?" 

nev^'r:^^to^ft'tr,'^''^'*-^-  ^ 

was  put  down  as  a  'gentleman  *.»  ^         ® 

Do- Se^f  ^Tut  ^hlT"^  •."  --Nations, 
letters?    Su^I^  °    '  ""^  ^^"^^ '^^^*°''^»  *>' '^ive  post 

buZ^^'^riut^/^v  '  **?^  ^'^^P«  ^«  ^  «>°^e 
D^^A  l.f    M    "r^"*  «^*^  *«*ters,  at  least  by  the 

wnereheis.    He  comes  now  and  then,  sometimes  not 
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for  months,  then  he  will  come  as  often  as  twice  in  as 
many  weeks.  I  don't  know  what  they  talk  about, 
for  my  father  takes  him  into  his  room.  I  once  asked 
my  father  if  he  thought  it  wouldn't  be  fun  to  ask  the 
soldier  man  to  stay  and  have  tea,  and ** 

**And?" 

"  I  don't  know.  My  father  went  into  his  room  and 
slammed  the  door  after  him." 

The  incident  seemed  to  have  made  little  impression 
upon  her,  possibly  because  she  saw  nothing  odd 
where  all  was  unusual. 

"Had  you  ever  seen  the  man,  Jonson,  or  Byrnes, 
before  he  came  to  the  house  yesterday?"  I  presently 
asked. 

"No.  With  the  exception  of  the  soldier  man, 
there  was  never  a  visitor  that  I  had  ever  seen  before." 

"  Where  there  any  other— strangers?  " 

"Only  one  besides  the  Jonson  man.  But  that 
was  so  long  ago,  when  I  was  about  twelve.  One  day 
a  man  came  into  the  house  without  knocking.  He 
must  have  had  a  key  and  been  a  friend  of  my  father." 

"What  sort  of  man  was  he?" 

"He  was  a  clergyman.  He  walked  right  past  me 
and  into  my  father's  room.  I  thought  he  was  out, 
but  apparently  he  wasn't,  for  in  a  little  while  he 
came  out  of  his  room.  I  asked  him  who  the  clergy- 
man was.  He  just  said  that  he  had  gone.  I  was 
only  twelve  at  the  time.  But  I  remember  my  father 
saying  that  he  did  not  like  people  walking  in  like 
that  and  we  must  have  a  chain  put  on  the  door." 

"Did  it  occiu:  to  you  that  that  might  have  been 
your  father  himself?" 
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de,~'?    B«rT  ^^  .''^^^^  he  dress  like  a 
P^yman?    But  I  sometimes  think  it  mav  havp 
been,  for  the  man  carried  my  falWs  hL^L  h- 
very  parUcular  about  that  *'  ^'  ^^  ^^  "* 

;;He  always  carries  it  when  he  goes  out?  " 

it-when  I  was  »  Bttle  girl,  you  know."  "  " 

«M*^  he  go  out  often?" 
Not  often,  except  for  a  walk  after  dark  with  me 

^^l^T  ^"""^"T"  ^"^^«^'  *>^  whatever  i^L* 
tok^  h^--he  goes  m  the  evening,  stays  away  two  o^ 

coM^^l'''''^^  "^^'^  to  ask  h^  and  she 
could  thmk  of  nothmg  more  to  teU  me. 

^^ Do  you  understand  it?"  she  asked. 

^o,    1  said,  after  some  thought     "Yniir«  ;»  - 

ttSvo^fS^  «Kree   yourself,  there  fa  sometC 

^^  You  thmk  this  Jonson  man  knows-whateyer  li 
^f2*^^'^''^'    ^«  ^™"^«  and  is  makmg  capital 
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"And  you,  Jack,  are  going  to  find  out  what  lie 
knows/'  she  said,  confidently.  "Then  you  and  I 
will  find  some  means  to  beat  him." 

I  was  silent  a  while. 

"Jess,"  I  said,  presently,  "I  am  going  to  be  as 
frank  as  you  have  been  with  me.  When  I  came  to 
meet  you  to-night,  I  had  decided  that  the  whole 
affair — the  mystery  of  your  father  and  the  matter  jf 
Byrnes — was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise for  me  to  become  involved  in  it.  I  meant  that 
this  should  be  good-bye  between  us." 

Jess  drew  herself  slowly  from  my  encircling  arm. 
She  sat  up  straight,  with  her  head  averted. 

"I  know  it  is  unpleasant,"  she  said,  dully.  "I 
think  maybe  there  is  disgrace — ^yes,  disgrace  lurking 
behind  it  all.  I  do  not  blame  you  for  wishing  to 
avoid  it.  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  however. 
Of  course,  we  are,  after  all,  strangers  to  one  an- 
other  " 


*f 


Yes,"  I  interrupted,  "we  are,  as  the  period  of 
acquaintance  counts,  almost  strangers;  but  love  does 
not  take  count  of  time,  Jess,  does  it?" 

She  turned  her  head  slowly. 

"What— did  you  say,  Jack?" 

"There  is  only  one  way  to  settle  this.  It  is  not 
by  finding  out  what  Jonson,  or  Byrnes  as  he  calls 
himself,  is  doing  to  your  father,  but  what  your  father 
has  ever  done  to  provide  Byrnes  with  his  grip.  I 
mean  to  ask  your  father — ^that." 

"But—but  you  could  not  ask  him/**  she  gasped. 
"Remember,  he  is  so  strange.  He  knows  you  only 
to  suspect  you." 


WVE  LIGHTS  A  WAY 


«T       u   --—"-"AWAY  v» 

you^r"'    ^'^'  '«<*'    He-he   might  order 

your  family?'    ^th^^l """  ^""^  «  meniber  of 
cific "  "™''  ''«  """Id  Iwve  to  be  spe- 

ut^^^^^'ritt't.!^"  'r  ''^p«'  -«• 

jj^  "'*""*'»*  f»e  matter  or  the  Mddrai- 

plying  the  sit«a&„'r4e^^a*i  '^\'^ 
m-    I  knew— last  mVlif   T  ♦?  i      7*"'  '<""  •»*••  o' 

bef„«  it  might  b[^rterffi/r^«-'-''^e 

to  bring  dishono^uZ  tt^rT  T  k'  ■""  '  '"^  y*' 
them,  Jess.  I  do  noS  tf  t™.  /'"''«  to  thinlc  of 
wait.  It  may  be  a,a*¥:i.  if" '"''*  "•«•  That  can 
do  or  not.  Butfo?^oi^"^r'^'"-«ry»- 
P<»sibility  of  future  h^K^^**  f  '"  *^« 
«*  your  father-to^S^.I^*'''.  *  ""*"  to 
«n  honest  man,  hrS  Z  J""*^"?  *^t'  "  he  is 
tion.  '       °"^  """e'  wJthout  equivoca- 

wm  De  more  than  his  friend.    IwiUhelp 
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him  fight  his  battle,  whatever  it  is — ^for  your  take 
more  than  his,  perhaps.  But  if  he  should  prove  other- 
wise, or  refuse  to  make  his  position — ^your  position — 
dear,  then,  Jess,  shall  I  be  doing  wrong,  even  by 
you,  in  going  my  own  way?'* 

"No,  Jack,  you  would  not,"  said  Jess,  much 
stirred.    "  But— you  would  do  this  for  me?  " 

'*For  you — and  me,  Jess.  I  am  only  asking  a 
dear  title  to  the  thing  I  most  want  on  earth.  Let  us 
go  now." 

I  rose  from  the  bench  and  helped  her  to  her  feet. 
For  a  moment  we  stood  face  to  face  in  the  shadows  of 
the  rhododendrons  and  ujdder  a  patch  of  starlit  sky. 

''Jack,"  she  whispered,  laying  her  hands  upon  my 
shoulders.  "You  said  you  might — never  ask  me,  so 
I — ^I  want  to  tell  you  that " 

1  suddenly  gathered  her  in  my  arms  and  kissed  her 
lips. 

"You  needn't,  dear.  *Twould  be  joy  to  hear, 
but — ^I  think  I  know.  You  are  the  sweetest,  purest, 
frankest  Uttle  woman  that  ever  deserved  better  ludc. 
Thank  God,  I  didn't  go,  as  I  meant  to.  Forgive  me 
that  I  ever  thought  more  of  myself  than  of  you. 
Maybe  yet,  if  the  worst  comes — ^there's  still  South 
America." 

Arm  in  fmn,  all  our  troubles  temporarily  forgotten, 
walking,  as  it  were,  in  a  newly  discovered  country, 
we  lef^.  the  park.  But  I  was  rudely  reawakened  to 
realities  when  we  neared  Chamber's  Close. 

A  man  stood  smoking  under  the  street  lamp  on  the 
comer.  It  was  Byrnes,  and  he  was  looking  up  the 
allQr. 
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the  cW  Jd  o«uT^:ii't::S?'^  ""^-e  «P 
within  a  few  yard*      ^^  wwnnj  lu.    He  paaMd 

Bunthome  wittW.T    ?''""*  •««'«rtone. 
of  Byrnes.        ''■*™"«  >"  and  foUowed  in  the  track 

ho;;^^i'^d'°'^X:tr:r'"^'r"y^-«'e 

settle  this  thing  to-S     K  T  f^^.  '««■    I  may 
«tuation  i,  by  ob^aiion    T  <^»»twhatthe 

•peak  to  your  fathS^^^-VLTK"*""  '^  *» 
"omd  the  comer,    l^yj^  **  '"'"'*•    »'«  just 

I  want  to  get  to  the  botSTof  ,1.?^°^'  to  spare  if 
good-nwht-^weetheart"  *^-    R""- "ow.  and 

•gain.    Half  of  her^S^  ""^  "  I  k^ed  her 

"  VoTlSIlfSttr-^'^you  «„.,.  d.e  whisp««,. 

you  "7.  Good-^t.  d^^-i^"4r:T^«  to 

Bunthome.    ll.^;^le':^^,?^^^es  and 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  TURN  OF  THE  WORM 

MY  SENSES  were  alert  as  I  followed  the  two 
convicts  between  whom  lay  the  secret  and 
the  solution  of  the  mystery  which  was  pux- 
zling  me  and  making  Jess  unhappy. 

Newly  found  love  had  sent  me  into  the  battle; 
with  my  own  hands  I  had  cast  the  die.  I  was  in  to 
the  end,  an* .  that  end  seemed  close  at  hand.  I  went 
to  my  own  fate  with  an  eagerness  that  must  have 
made  the  grim  god  of  mischance  shriek  with  laughter. 

The  situation,  as  touching  the  present  mov^nenta 
of  the  prindpab,  was  quite  apparent.  On  tJic  ^  re- 
vious  day,  whatever  else  had  happened  between 
Bunthome  and  Byrnes,  their  meeting  had  been 
inconvenient  for  both,  no  doubt  on  account  of  Jess's 
presence.  Byrnes  had  left  the  house  in  the  alley 
probably  upon  Bimthome's  plea  for,  or  promise  of, 
a  meeting  outside.  As  they  were  heading  now, 
indicated  a  rendezvous  in  the  park. 

I  had  no  doubt  that,  on  the  previous  day,  money 
had  changed  hands  between  the  two  men.  The 
possession  by  Byrnes  of  a  quantity  of  gold  coin  con- 
vinced me  of  this.  It  would  be  like  Bunthome,  with 
all  the  other  peculiarities  of  his  oyster-like  existence, 
to  have  no  bank  account,  but  keep  his  hoard  at  home. 

lis 
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Tlut  he  dealt  in  o«M  ^»  **' 

•""d.  "nd  oooifclered  tt?lf^"  "{"'  <»  ^e  other 
•  Po«bIe  due  to  hi  aS^  "r^  »'  •  l-nknoto 
It  might  be.  he  btd^^'    ^J^  Previou.  day 

«  wu  eloquent  of  Bvni«i>.  »_• 
the  w.y  the  two  menl^r,' ""P,"?™  B"ntLonie 
Ih«l noted thei.J^^;*"'^,"';  "-•W.T 
he  »moked  undi  the  cZ„  ^^'  ^^^  ««>  •» 
*x^  »omethuur  confi^    ?"*** '^P-    There  hi^ 

<-lo»e  wjth  the  air  of  A  K^  e™Sed  from  Chamber'. 
_,  Now.  „  theTm!^t^^'^'"^«'toWL 

««"  ffl  lii.  mouth  A  S^  '*»'«  'rfth  thi 
cS^.^'''"«'»»^hiT^?»  0*  gait 
Crown  „,th  more  champa»e  n^t.     w"^"^  «  ""• 

tte  beaten  air  of  hi  V<CL^^u  *"  '  »'>«"«' 
Jf««.  1^  heart  bled  f"  ttTmtS;'""!"  "«'  '^'"^ 
'^  «n<J  Je«  -eainBt  ie^,^.'^^  «""  »'<t  for 
""ays  suspected  the  Do«ri»,!?!^^,®y""-  I  had 
my  former  vagabTJ  ^^^^  »' «rtreme  evil^ 
never  touched  me  ~^  i.°"*  ™"^  "O"  thev  hiLrf 
o«t .  redee^^S^^-^  «>riousty.  or\^ 


I! 
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They  entered  the  park  by  the  gate  where  I  had  met 
Jess.  The  policeman  was  not  in  sight  this  time,  for 
which  I  was  glad.  The  same  constable  might  have 
decided  to  keep  a  closer  eye  on  me  after  a  fourth  en- 
counter, and  I  did  not  wish  to  be  balked  in  my  quest 
by  overzealous  espionage. 

It  was  now  necessary  for  me  to  draw  in  closer  to 
the  game.  Byrnes  had  disappeared  aromid  a  bend 
of  the  winding  cement  walk  among  the  shrubbery.  I 
quickened  my  pace  and  kept  Bunthome  in  sight. 
No  doubt  he  had  the  third  man  in  view. 

Presently,  at  a  sharp  bend  of  the  path,  I  saw  the 
glow  of  Bymes's  cigar,  stationary.  Just  in  time  to 
escape  observation,  I  sprang  into  the  shrubbery  and 
saw  the  two  men  come  to  a  standstill  together. 
They  were  beside  the  very  bench  which  I  still  as- 
sociate with  my  love  for  Jess,  although  a  less  rosy 
memory  is  wont  to  eclipse  the  romance  of  it.  I  stole 
over  the  grassy  lawn  behind  the  bushes  that  fringed 
the  cement  walk  and  managed  to  conceal  myself 
behind  a  flowermg  rhododendron,  and  not  ten  paces 
behind  the  bench.  ^ 

Byrnes  and  Bunthome  were  sitting  down.  The 
DeviFs  Island  man  had  languidly  crossed  his  legs  at 
full  length  before  him  and  was  apparently  determined 
to  finish  a  very  excellent  cigar  (I  caught  the  aroma  of 
it)  before'taking  up  the  business  in  hand.  Bunthome 
sat  forward  on  the  bench,  his  head  hanging  down,  his 
arms  dangling  between  his  knees,  and  his  fingers 
twining  and  untwining.  He  was  the  very  picture  of 
despair.  At  last  Byrnes  tossed  the  cigar  o-er  his 
shoulder.     The  glowing   butt  fell   quite   li^  me 
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^here  I  crouched ««         .  ^"KM  1,5 

bush.  ^  °° '"^  heels  in  the  rhodnd    ^ 

about  it?"       ^'     ^^'"^  ^y^^3s,  cheerfully     "w 
Jeiry-that  wa.  B-mff-n^  * 

be  a  hM,  ***  T^™"'  «ct  the  wav  v^  "^^  J^Pe  had 
STTVI  never  thoug^t^Tuy  r""?  --  « 

^£??^™-w^"r•-"'•^th^ 


if 
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perhaps,  and  earned  the  undying  hatred  of  his  former 
fellow  outlaws. 

Bunthome  was  speaking  again. 

"I  know.  I  know  how  it  looks  to  you  and  them, 
Shylock."  His  tone  carried  the  weariness  of  a  man 
who  has  used  the  same  old  argument  until  its  edge  is 
worn  and  he  feels  its  dullness  himself.  "But  you 
don*t  stop  to  think,  Shylock  Smith.  What  difference 
does  it  make?  If  they  hadn't  got  me,  they'd  have 
got  someone  else.  There's  dozens  would  ha'  grabbed 
at  the  chance.    I  didn't.    I  hated  it. 

"But  think  what  it  meant  to  me,  Shylock.  I 
wasn't  a  bad  man  at  heart.  I  never  stole  or  cheated 
a  man  in  my  life.  It  was  I  who  was  cheated — 
cheated  out  o'  life,  cheated  of  everything  that  was 
worth  while  to  a  simple  fellow  that  wanted  nothing 
but  to  work  for  his  four  walls  and  his  own  roof  and 
his  wife  and  baby. 

"I  killed  a  man— yes,  I  killed  a  man.  But  I'd  do 
it  again.  That  don't  matter  here  or  now,  though. 
But  can't  you  see  it,  Shylock?  My  little  one  m  an 
orphan  asylum  and  me  rotting  in  a  cell  for  killing  the 
man  that  as  good  as  put  her  there.  She  was  all  I  had. 
She's  all  I  have.  It  meant  freedom,  though  God 
knows  I've  often  wished  that  she  was  dead  and  me 
back  where  I  wouldn't  have  to  talk  to  a  human  soul. 
But  I  took  their  terms,  and  by  and  by  they  let  me 
out.  Now,  why  don't  you  let  me  alone,  Shylock? 
Why  ddn't  you  let  me  alone?" 

"Jerry,"  said  Byrnes,  alias  "Shylock"  Smith, 
"that's  a  pretty  pow'rful  piece  of  mouth-work  you 
got  off  there.    You'd  make  a  fortune  in  Princess 
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tie  same  blame  thLg  Lri?^"'-  .^y-  y-^^ 
"  Of  your  readiMfb^vlt,'"*"'  !'''»  I  buC 
Worts  that  you  bou^h^t  fc^°'">  «»'  «"  «>« 
"M  s  sweat.  *^  '""»  tte  pnce  o'  many  a 

^J^^t^'Z^^^  "«  "-f  verbal  nofae 
ttat  bloom  in  the  sD^rV:  ^* '**««"  the  flowera 
You  never  heard!  S*"of  t^  """^^  <"  the  tr^K 
^  thumb  in  his  waisS^V  :  ^   "^  ^^  ''ho  stuck 
confronted  by  a  cS^'n^.^T'  '^"*'-  "^  »» 
f  ^Ifoys  admired  that  w,  1=      '*'^-     Gee-'rliiz! 
a  djjamite  stick  under  aTr*r^f«r-'*«  Pitting 
'Nothing  doing.  W'^*  balioon-what?  * 
commg sarcasm.     "bZbJ   u'^ll"^;^"'*^  be- 
I  m  «,r,y,  Jeny  that  sor^^r  Jl  *  "  '"'P  yo"  any, 
Md  wept  about  you.    ^t  h^  *  "?  ''^  ""omi^ 
P«>b'Iy  you  ^vvfed  yom^eK  ^f*"  ^  *»"i'«s.  af 
I'ttle  deal  with  the  eove^     .  ¥°  yo"  made  that 
Bot^u  where  yor^^C^l^li  ^t^'T'  '^'^  ^^ 

^.  ""    -"^    «"«  --?^  r^^duded 
.  "WX^  ?r„t"^;i  b«>««ht  i,  but—.' 

ISI^f  «^"»'  but  ttey  ^''?7''7-  ^  ^'-  to 
bmith.  Maybe  I  am  h.Ti  "?*"  *»  caU  me  'Shvloet' 
«*ew  o-  %J,^^  ^^  ^ut  when  a  man's  got  the'^ 

own  terms-«ven  it]vstt  ",'  *^  *  be  name  hi 
bouse  Business  U  buin^  °tl  f  ?  «»  "b^ 
theyeUow  johnnies."  ^'  "^  buck.    let's  see 

"u  D  get  them,"  said  T^  •    ,    . 

"■d  Jesss  father,  initably/ 
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"*  You  know  you  will.  But  you'll  wait  till  I*m  about 
ready  to  give  them  to  you." 

There  was  fight  in  Bunthome*s  voice,  even  if  it 
was  touched  with  the  hopelessness  of  a  losing  fight. 

"  Oh,  that's  the  tune,"  sneered  Byrnes.  "  Did  you 
ever  step  on  the  end  of  a  worm,  Jerry,  and  see  it  dab 
at  your  boot  with  the  other  end?  But,  honest  now, 
old  slackjaws,  this  may  be  truly  rural,  and  I  do  say 
the  stars  are  mighty  pretty  up  there,  but  mother  says 
I'm  never  to  sit  out  too  long  in  the  park  witji 
a    strange    gentleman.     S'elp    me,   Jerry,   *tain*t 

yrorper  /" 

"goiith,"  said  Bunthome,  hoarsely,  you  are 
utterly  vile.  I  will  pay  you  and  be  rid  of  you.  But 
mark  me,  you  cold-blooded  thief,  if  you  come  near  me 
again,  I  will  turn  you  over  to  the  police,  who  would 
be  very  pleased  to  lay  hands  on  such  a  pretty  scoun- 
drel." 

Byrnes  burst  out  laughing. 

"Go  it,  Jerry!    Go  it!    Come  in  on  the  home 

stretch."  , .        .       ,   ,    , 

"Even  now,"  said  Bunthome,  his  voice  choked 
with  wrath,  "if  I  raised  my  voice  it  would  be  the 
end  of  you  and  this.  You  know  I  have  neither 
reason  nor  right  to  yield  to  your  blackguardly  de- 
mands. I  am  an  honest  man.  You  know  it!  I  was 
a  fool  to  give  you  money  yesterday.  I  r^fiwe  to  give 
you  money  now.  Shylock  Smith— make  yourself 
scarce  before  I  call  the  police!" 
Byrnes  never  moved  from  his  languid  position  on 

the  bench. 

'Jerry,"  said  he,  with  maddening  deliberateness. 


(( 
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est  Zt^V^Jf  r'^  "Piat^d   clenched 
"Yon  V^I'f      »  ,"'°*  Byrnes  chudded. 

you?"  hr.^^*  ?n'^%''^".V^°"'  '""y'  •"«-« 

ohn^l-j_-  *"*   fnendUest   manner     "I 

chudkedmmeaway-p>nlyhalf.smoked,to^' 

lis  J  to  m:»'Sd  Bu/tlT  """"r.  -^-y'  Snnth, 
beaten  doTrt  M    TjT*' '"''  *"  ""  '«'^  «"= 

43t|r^----«fca.yon, 

long UkWs  iS^  mt^rupted,  "it  depend,  on  how 
benefactor."  "**  °°  "^  generous 

K'ft^'T^''?'"*-..^^  ™'*  '°'  "y^K  I'm  asking 
Bui  itW„  7    """^"i  ""^^  to-I  wouldn-n^" 

Oh,  <iamn  your  daughter!** 
Then  it  happened. 

A  smothered  shriek.  like  the  half-articulate  crv  of 
a  wJd  animal,  burst  from  Bunthome's  W  ^hl 
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whole  bulk  of  the  man  seemed  suddenly  launched 
with  spread  claws  upon  the  man  on  the  bench. 

Byrnes  was  half  risen  to  his  feet  when  the  human 
avalanche  descended  upon  him.  He  was  borne  back 
over  the  bench  and  Bunthomc*s  fingers  were  at  his 
throat. 

Behind  the  rhododendron  bush  all  command  of 
action  seemed  to  have  deserted  me.  I  had  been 
crouching  tlier«  watching  a  play  which  had  en- 
thralled my  interest  until  now,  at  the  climax  of  the 
5cene,  I  was  as  one  unable  to  separate  the  real  from 
the  illusion. 

I  heard  and  saw  the  scuffle.  It  did  not  occupy 
^ve  seconds.  There  was  only  a  flash  of  action  and  a 
queer  gurgling  sound  that  came— I  think — ^from 
Byrnes.    Then  it  was  all  over. 

The  Dev?rs  Island  man  lay  limply  upon  his  back 
over  the  bench,  his  feet  on  the  cem^it  walk,  his 
fallen  head  almost  touching  the  lawn  grass  behind. 

And  everything  was  still — ^horribly  still! 

Bunthome  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  path,  brdath^ 
ing  heavily  and  wiping  his  eyes  repeatedly  with  the 
back  of  his  hand. 

At  that  moment  I  recovered  my  faculties  and 
arose  to  my  feet.  My  head  brushed  the  rhodo- 
dendron branches. 

At  the  sound  Bunthome  also  seemed  to  remember 
where  he  was  and  how  situated.  He  uttered  a  half- 
gasp,  half-groan,  and  suddenly  took  to  his  heels, 
running  along  the  cement  walk  toward  the  park  gate. 
I  stepped  out  of  the  rhododendron  and  JoUowed  him 
with  my  eyes.    He  suddenly  left  the  path  and  I 
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-w  hi»  cower  »  the  ,h«low  of  .  piece  of  ahrub- 

You  wiU  stand  there  and  not  move  "  saM  fh^ 
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I  SPENT  that  night  in  jaU.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  whole  purpose  of  the  grim  god  of  mis- 
chance, the  whole  design  of  his  weaving,  be- 
came apparent.  I  was  hopelessly  a  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances, every  thread  of  which  culminated  in  a 
masterly  device  around  me. 

I  do  not  know  what  they  did  with  Joe  Byrnes,  alias 
"Shylock"  Smith.  I  only  know  that  the  "Black 
Maria'*  came  to  the  park  and  that  a  poUce  surgeon 
pronounced  the  man  dead.  Then  the  body  was 
taken  away — to  the  police  office,  perhaps,  or  to  the 
mortuary. 

Me  they  detained  as  a  material  witness  and  took 
to  the  police  office.  Here  I  was  plied  with  questions 
as  to  my  name,  antecedents,  business,  etc.  At  that, 
the  gravity  of  my  position  and  the  peril  of  disgrace 
that  threatened  my  father  and  motiier,  as  well  as 
myself,  dawned  upon  me. 

For  the  present,  Jess  was  safe  if,  as  I  suspected  was 
the  case,  her  father  had  escaped  from  the  park  without 
any  but  myself  knowing  that  he  had  ever  been  there. 
As  far  as  Bunthome  was  concerned,  I  could  easily 
temporize  pending  deeper  consideration  of  the  situ- 
ation or  developments  that  might  occur  outside  of 

lis 
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My  name  was  John  Sheffield     I  wf/T     ?^*^ 
^"  S^be  :34°"^""»i°8  *•»»  anything  I 

Wfaced  police  officials  a.^ved.^dl^'t^'^- 
turn  a^qu^^oning  mc  It  was  harf  w^f^i^ 
"lem  off.  Presoitly  I  refused  to  answer  anv  fiirthl? 
qu^hons  under  any  circunist^icT  B^inTto^*? 
of  my  legal  nghts,  I  determined  to  take  ^^^ 

^^.1^T<.n^!&"^  •-^t^e-^tT'tht 

«AAea  me  m  a  ceU  and  left  me  to  my  own  reflections. 
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I  soon  fell  asleep  from  sheer  mental  exhaustion. 
My  last  thought  that  night  was  bitter.  Why  had  I 
not  held  to  the  wise  decision  formed  before  meeting 
Jess?  Had  I  refused  to  become  further  involved  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Bunthomes  and  said  good-bye  to 
Jess  as  I  had  planned,  I  should  not  now  be  in  a  cell. 
But  I  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  sage  whisper  of 
common  sense;  listened,  rather,  to  the  urgings  of 
love.  I  had  elected  myself  champion-knight  of  Jess 
and  her  father.  I  had  returned  to  the  park  and  had 
been  sole  witness  of  a  murder.    And  now  I  was  in  jail. 

What  a  fool  I  had  been!    What  a  fool  I  was! 

In  the  morning  the  police  again  tried  to  extract 
details.  I  adhered  to  all  iand  only  what  I  had  al- 
ready stated.  Beyond  this,  I  made  it  clear  that  I 
should  say  nothing,  at  least  for  the  present;  nothing 
about  the  identity  of  the  person  who  had  committed 
the  crime,  whether  I  knew  him  or  would  know  him 
again;  whether  I  had  any  friends  or  relations  with 
whom  I  wished  to  communicate.  I  refused  point 
blank  to  say  anything  about  my  antecedents,  the 
exact  place  of  my  birth,  or  my  movements  on  the 
night  of  the  tragedy  and  prior  to  my  arrival  at  the 
Crown  Tavern. 

"  You  know  that  this  man  also  lived  at  the  Crown?" 
said  my  inquisitor. 

"He  may  have  done  so." 

"You  and  he  quarrelled  in  the  bar  there  yesterday 
afternoon?" 

The  police  had  been  busy.    But  still  I  temporized. 

"You  realize  what  this  may  mean  for  you  if  you 
don*t  clear  yourself?  " 
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"I  begin  to." 
^•' And  you  stiU  pe«ist  in  keeping  your  mouth 

"For  the  present— yea." 

Perhaps  the  inquisitor  saw  that  I  meant  it     »« 

^rirt.^^tr:r^..Stras^o: 

PilMin'irS  "^"f  f"""  *'°"-    I  "^  told  by  the 
presiding  officer  that  I  was  under  no  obheaiionM 

r^'lTT"^"  P"*  t»  ■»«  «t  tl^  tfanef but  thi? 
»  "uW  be  the  worse  for  me  if  I  did  not.  la^w^ 
«u  .  qu^tions  and  others  I  did  not.  TwT^ 
some  astonishment  when  I  said  that  I  had"ta«3 
the  commission  of  the  crime  but  refused  to  Zte 
w^er  I  knew  the  murderer. 

The  police  suigeon  was  called.    He  ««M  tl,..  i, 
beheved  the  dead  man  had  b^n  sZ^.  ^^^ere 
were  &ger-marks  on  the  throat.    There  were  c^r 
torn  mdications  of  a  dislocation  of  the  v^rt^™  "d 
the  surgeon  believed  the  autopsy  wouMre^aTf 
condition  of  the  Imigs  indicating  suffocation.  ' 

/i-.         HigUand  poUceman  who  had  arrested  m- 

hS"^''me'S?''^'1^  ""»  q-«onTIut ": 
whei^^t  ^"  "  ""^  *^*°^«  »*  the  park  gate, 
^ere  I  met  a  young  woman  who  had  apparentiv 

^  TZ  \Y'  her  identity.     She  wore  aTaJ^ 

^maf  H.T^'"r"'"'*'i'«'  become  of  this  you^ 
woman.  He  had  not  seen  her  leave  e  Dark  «nH 
she  was  not  in  my  «.mpany  when  I  wl'tjiUt^ 
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b««de  the  body  of  the  deceased.    CoiuiUbleMcN^b 

toW  how  he  had  heard  a  cry  in  the  park  and  described 
nunutely  the  condition  of  affairs  as  he  found  them 
when  he  amved  at  the  scene  of  the  crime. 

The  office  clerk  of  the  Crown  Tavern  toW  how  the 
deceased,  known  at  the  tevem  as  Mr.  Jonson.  had 
gone  out  to  "do  the  town"  with  Mr.  Sheffield  on  the 
.night  before  the  murder.  Mr.  Sheffield,  who  had 
registered  at  the  hotel  twenty-four  hours  before 
Jonson.  had  mquired  for  his  friend  on  the  afternoon 
before  the  aff an-  m  the  park  and  had  been  directed  to 
the  bar.  The  clerk  did  not  know  if  Byrnes  and  I  had 
bwn  acquamted  before  the  evening  we  went  out  to 
do  the  town. 

"l^e  two  gents  were  very  much  the  worse  for 
wear,  he  said,  "when  they  returned  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning." 

IJe  next  witness  was  a  woman.  I  recognized  her 
as  the  hard-faced  barmaid  with  the  set  smile.  Yes, 
the  pohce  had  been  quite  industrious. 

Smirldng  and  rolling  her  eyes  after  the  manner  of 
h«r  kmd.  she  told  of  the  first  meeting  in  the  bar. 

llie  murdered  party"  and  I  were  apparently  old 
acquamtances,  she  said,  and  glad  to  meet  one  an- 
other^  agam,  although,  she  admitted,  "this  gentle- 
man  (meanmg  me)  did  not  seem  as  glad  as  "the 
other  gentleman." 

We  were  both  sailors,  she  judged  from  some 
photographs  which  Mr.  Jonson  had  shown  her.  The 
photographs  were  produced.  She  identified  them 
and  the  two  persons  pictured  in  them— Mr.  Jonson 
and  myself.    She  also  identified  me  as  the  person 
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lasftL^l.i;^?'*^*  ^^^""""y  '^^  ««»^«  ^«  that 
last  time  she  had  seen  Jonson  and  me  toirether  we 

had  quarrelled,  and  I  had  struck  Mr.  Jonson     MoT^ 

closely  questioned  on  this  point  she  Xe  U  aThe^ 

opinion  that  the  quarrel  wm  about  a  womin     Shi 

had^eard  Mr.  Jonson  say,  Just  befU^bTow  It 

a  iift"*'*  *^*  ''°°'*°  ^^^^  ""*"*»  y°"  ««  have  her  as 
anH^'^'tt'*^''  .*?*/  ^-  •^^^^  h«l  PJ«»ty  of  money 

The  last  witness  caUed  before  adjournment  for 

CfT^erz^^""  ^r-^~^  oS  wM 

Deen  chief  mquisitor  at  the  police  office     I  hJrA 
tun  Identify  himself  as  Matth:w  C^^  I  ^^, 

Detective  Quinlan  startled  me  at  the  outset  bv 

well-known  crmuiuJ,  who  was  beKeved  to  LvTrJ^ 
cenUy  returned  from  America 

had^J^*^*,^"^*^  "•"  •  ""to™""  felon  who 
nad   served   several    sentences    in   Great   Rrit..\, 

enum^ting  them  «.d  the  time  " Le"Tea^^' 

Acconlmg  to  the  detective.  Smith  fcjly^?^ 

eompUcity  in  tJIT^i.^  iTFtTy^^^l 


i^^y^i'''^^ 
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to  Devil's  Island,  the  French  penal  settlement  off 
uuienne. 

According  to  comparatively  recent  advices,  he  had 
^aped  from  Devil's  Island  m  company  with  a  man 
known  as  Jim  Lefferts,  also  notorious.    Lefferts  was 
said  to  have  died  in  the  jungles  of  Guienne.    Smith 
^las  Byrnes,  was  later  in  San  Francisco,  from  which 
He  fled  m  company  with  a  man  named  John  Price 
who  might  possibly  be  the  said  Lefferts,  who  was 
said  to  have  died.    The  description  of  this  man 
Price  had  not  been  obtained  but  would  be  shorUy. 
The  two  men.  Smith  and  Price,  were  beUeved  to  have 
shipped  m  a  vessel,  the  Seabreeze,  bound  for  southern 
whahng  waters. 

After  that,  the  police  detective  said,  there  was  no 
record  of  either  of  the  men  until  Smith  turned  up  in 
New  York.  He  left  New  York  in  a  hurry,  bdng 
wanted  by  the  New  York  poUce  for  the  robbery  of  a 
diamond  merchant's  store.  He  had  escaped  to  St. 
John  New  Brunswick.  Canada,  whence  he  had 
sailed  on  a  hner  for  Glasgow. 

The  detecUve  said  he  had  viewed  the  body  of  the 
man  foimd  in  the  park  and  had  positively  identified 
It  as  that  of  Smith,  o/w  Byrnes. 

Detective  Quinlan  was  asked  if  he  had  ever  seen 
me  before,  or  knew  anything  about  me.  He  said  he 
did  not  know  me,  but  from  the  photographs  and  other 
circumstances,  he  believed  that  I  was  this  John 
Pnce  mentioned  by  the  San  Francisco  pohce.  I 
might  even  be  the  American  criminal,  l«ff«ts.  He 
explained  that  the  report  of  a  criminaTs  ifath  was 
not  always  accepted  by  the  police  as  fact 
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McNab  W  SbtS  no  «^  f  *?'*  ^°'^"<» 
kearing thecrvin Tk.  "''.  *™?  *<>  elapse  between 
ofXlSM^  Th^rowL  ""?•  «fiving  at  the  scene 

was   consideX"wtp^^<Lr^rSr»  ^S- 
officiab,  the  presiding  officer  and.  Tln^  •??'^ 

mteUectual  head  «nd^  v^yke  C^Tir^  "^ 
in  court      A«  fk^,.     I-'        •'^*'*^  ucara    ^a  newcomer 

cJ^y^J^  '""'^-  ""-y  slices  were 

heLs^.TJ;rsiri''r,irdTr'"",!,^*^"« 

ioform  me  that  I^Tmni   ^  """^  necessary  to 
kind.  ^^®'  suspicion  of  the  worst 

for  you  to  denwh.f  1  ^*  ?®®°"  *^  *"«  "seless 
davs  thlf  ^  **  ^??  ^^^  *^«  deceased  in  other 
days,  that,  as  an  established  fact,  you  had  beTS 
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sea  with  him  at  some  time  and  for  some  period  more 
or  less." 

"I  do  not  deny  it,"  I  said. 

"May  I  ask  if  you  were  in  San  Francisco  with  him?'* 

I  paused  before  replying.  My  object  for  the 
present,  at  least,  was  to  shield  my  parents,  to  prevent 
the  connection  of  John  Sheffield  with  the  son  of  my 
father.  John  Price  was  the  connecting  link  between 
San  Francisco  and  Trinidad.  K  they  could  trace 
John  Price  between  'Frisco  and  the  West  Indies,  the 
rest  would  be  easy  and  my  father  would  awake  to  find 
his  son  m  the  toils  of  the  law  in  the  city  where  his 
name  was  held  in  high  honour. 

"I  have  been  in  San  Francisco  among  many  other 
places,"  I  said. 

"Have  you  ever,  by  any  chance,  been  in  India?" 
the  presiding  officer  mildly  inquired. 

"No." 

*Or  Algeria?" 

•No." 

*0r  Japan?" 

*  Yes.  I  have  been  in  Japan,"  I  admitted,  willing 
to  answer  where  it  seemed  safe  to  do  so,  for  every 
questior.  to  which  I  refused  reply  brought  more 
suspicion  upon  me. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  presiding  officer,  almost 
with  a  triumphant  note. 

As  he  said  it,  he  glanced  at  the  tali  man  with  the 
professional  appearance.  That  gentleman  nodded 
gravely,  as  if  satisfied  upon  some  point.  He  was 
presently  called  to  the  stand  and  asked  what  the 
autopsy  had  revealed. 
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the  autopsy  had  discovered  ,^^7^  ^  ^* 

Utbn.    lie  lung  c3bS.^"«^  "'  "^^^ 

Ueath  was  due  to  a  dislocation  nf  ti,-  «—*      j 

«us^bt^^°\*^*"-    The  dislocation  w«, 

aS     iCj.  •""^^'^  "'  "•«  murderer's 

ffc^T-.'  ■r*^*''  '^  mstantaneous.    I  may  add 
that  rt  B  the  first  case  of  its  kind  I  have  em^» 
Jttfs  statem«rt  produced  a  sensation. 

of  jjnother  maZSl^''^^^  *^'  """  P~™" 

»  what  happened,  u,  the  best  of  my  Wledge  imd 

"You  »»y  that  it  is  the  first  case  of  it.  kmd  vou 
hj^^,ever  seen.    Have  you  ever  Wf  rf  f^ 

said  he**  •^1,?^I.'°\*^'  ?"*»*-  °««top  -RevOT" 
Wl     ..'''^"ehaveheaidenou^." 

wclc   amth,  <rf«w  Joseph  Aloysius  Byrnes. 


CHAPTER  Xn 

I  SET  MY  COURSE 

SO  INTENT  had  I  been  upon  two  thing^-not 
to  betray  my  identity  for  my  parents'  sake, 
and  for  Jess  s  not  to  betray  her  father— that 
1  overlooked  where  my  course  was  taking  my  own 

I  partiaUy  realized  it  that  night  as  I  lay  on  a  cot 
ma  dark  cell  and  pondered  the  situation.  My 
father  s  son,  who  had  been  on  the  social  toboggan  fw 
the  last  five  years,  had  at  last  reached  the  bottom  of 
tnedrop.    I  was  m  prison,  charged  with  murder! 

Uf  course,  it  was  consohng  to  feel  and  know  that  I 
was  mnocent.  A  clear  conscience  is  half  the  battle 
agamst  odds ;  but  in  this  case  my  conscience  was  not 
quite  clear  of  mtimate  knowledge  of  the  murder,  the 
murderer,  and  the  motives  for  the  crime.  And  the 
od^  agamst  me,  personally,  were  great— more  than 
sumcient  to  send  me  to  the  gallows. 

I  had  brought  everything  upon  myself.  There  was 
toe  irony  of  it.  I  had  only  to  say  a  word  or  two  and 
IJaniel  Bunthome  would  be  arrested  promptly  and 
teed  and  hanged  (mainly  upon  my  evidence).  I 
W<mld  be  set  free  without  a  stain  upon  my  character, 
and  Jess.    ... 

There  was  where  the  line  of  least  resistance  struck 
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happiness  as  a  thinff  that  n*.wi.  i^oTif  . 

possible  of  achievement  ^  *^  "^"^^ 

.  he«  frli!^^t  "7  ^^P"^  ^*°  *^«  proposition, 

others  ouFoflf  tT    T?®  ^°°"«^»   "»   ^^eeping 
OT^rsoutofit.  I  entangled  myself  the  more     But 

spared  sorrow  one  way  or  the  othe"  *     "^ 

^  Afco,  rt  was  for  Bunthome  to  act;  not  me  T  was 
*^^P«8°»tP«'fem.  For  many  rUsonTl  win 
^^  to  rem«n  a  tempora,^  '^m.  aTp  to 
^*enis  If  any  good  end  was  to  be  atta-..;i  ^^ 
r«sons  I  formed  and  tobled  as  I  lay  thin. 'ng  ^ 

i     SSJt;'  '""J'',?"' hang  an  innocent  num. 

thf  ri&'J''"*  """'''  •'"^'y  '*t  "otk"  man  go  to 
tte  pbbet  for  a  cnme  that  he,  himself,  had  S,^ 

J .3  Ly  fa^LS  ""*  '"" '"""  "^^  "»t«y 
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5.    For  the  sake  of  my  father  and  mother  I  must 
remain  Joha  Sheffield  and  refuse  to  assist  k^^ 
ing  my  real  identity.  «»t«uijau 

than  half'  Justifi^l^rcoul'd  tt  ^^X^^'C 
t^y  hmi,  therefore,  and  bring  greatfr  s^^w^j^n 

^I:a  ^  17^  ^^:  ^^  naturally  would  suffer  in  her 

^^  hf '  ""^^r  '^.^y  disappearance  du^t^  1 
return  to  my  earher  decision,  not  to  engage  mysetf 
further  m  matters  of  a  doubtful  compleW       ^ 

fatW  T  ^^  '"^''^^^  *°^  ^^  P«>"d  of  my 
father  I  was  mlhng  to  endure  wrong  \mder  a  f al^ 
id^itity  rather  than  bring  disgrace  u^n  thl 

of  a  t^l'^  ^**"^'  '*'^'*"*'  *°^'  P^"y»  ^^'y  «»«ch 
There  were  a  number  of  things  that  still  troubled 
me  however  even  after  I  had  settled  upon  Se 
attUude  which  I  would  adopt,  or.  rather  c^w! 
rhese  I  also  formed  and  tabled: 

ani'  J^A  ^^  ^.T'y  ""^^^^  *^  ^Keve  me  guilty, 
and  would  assuredly  hang  me.  supposing-  ^ 

nnf'^iT*^"^  ^  ^^P  ^^«  «>d  Bunthome  did 

w.f;^*TJ?°^*  *<*  "»'  *"«"  I  had  been  an  eye- 

LS-M^^  '™1'*^;    ^''^^  «.  he  had  J. 
ready  kiUed  two  men  for  Jess's  sake  and  to  pieserve 
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J^  precious  secret,  he  would  not  stop  at  lettinir  a 

found  ^a^tr"^  ?^  ^'^«^^  ^'  San  Francisco 
l^^  u\  ^'^'^P  steamer,  John  Price  would  be 
^  back    to    Trinidad    and    Glasgow,    whe,^ 

sle  wflt  v^^'^  '"^  ''^''''''  '-  ^y  P^^-ts' 

a  J;n«^°^  ^^^  ^"""^^  ""^  »  ^^^  P"ce  to  pay  in 
S^L'"  ^"^^'^"^^  ^°^  ^  extenuati^'cir': 

stJke  Z^^y  ^Z^  ^°'  ^f"  ^  «^**  «»»*  I  would 
fa?h!.TJl  '•"''*?'^  ^  ^'  ^°«'  than  betray  her 

«     w       ""*  ^^""^  "P^°  her? 
coni.    T^  ' '^^"y  ^''^g  my  parents  in  risking  the 

Sr  ^-  T^  ^^^""^  ^'^"^  »  notoriety  S^they 
^^t^wJhngly  accept  as  an  alternative  to  losing  i^ 

9.    No  doubt  I  toas  a  fool. 

^emjm„dthenriningofJes8',life.    Ifll^y^' 
mn.S;tnS(^^  ■»-'  »"  "^  -*«»««»  to 

m,^!^^.°'  **  "*"»''°''  "»<»  '°»»d  that  she 
must  choose  between  sendimr  her  father  ♦,.  ii,I 

gallows  or  letW  me  go  in  his*st«^.    ^r  rituata^n 

Ihi^    "  ^r*  '"  '"y«'"  than  for  others. 
Bunthome  did  not  allow  her  to  read  the  news- 
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P*pa»,  but  I  WW  sure  that  now,  if  never  bef<>n>  h. 
wouJd  re^  them  hin«elf .  Perh;ps  1^^[^ 
for  die  w»  now  in  rebellion  igainiTher  father',  ruS 
of  home  gov«nment.    If  Ae  did,  and  read  w»  1 

somecme  had  been  arrested  for  the  murder     B^ 

IhT„  been.found,  and  my  own  disappwrance 
that  «me  evenmg,  y.  ,uld  be  enough  to  Mou«eh« 
«isp.aon,  even  if  d.e  did  not  «e  Z  I^^^ZZ 
^ynie,)  m  tte  newspapers,  as  "  J«i  the  Thum~ 
K^  cr^  m  plam  English  that  John  Sheffield 

fcn!w  nfT"^  ^'"'^v  ^'^  '"*«  "*th  what  she 
^e  ..?!^^°"^  °f  that  evening  and  the  rest  that 
ahe  soipected.    Perhaps  he  would  throw  hhnsett 

nrt  ^.Z^'  T'r^  •"•  ^**«'»  he  would 
not     Inanycase  rfshegotaninklmgofasmglefact 

What  would  she  do?  Demand  that  her  father  save 
me  by  oonfessmg  himself  as  the  author  of  the  cSIe 
and  himself  going  to  the  gaUowsf    Or  let  me.  ^Z 

rf.eprofesjedtolove,diethatherfathermight^srvrf" 
I  thoujjit  long  upon  her  probable  action.    Natur- 

he  had  kJled  Byrnes.    He  would  tell  her  his  seoet 
whid.  was  part  of  his  excuse.    IfinaUydecKS 

tte  father  wh<Me  very  crimes  grew  out  of  his  patemS 
devotKm  for  her.    She  was  the  kind  of  T^ 
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hthU^T^^^  "T.*^"  ""O"*  ^  »"!  might 

But  v*at  alternatives  for  a  girl  to  ch<MM^mi 
I  found  my«lf  praying  jhaj  shfmight  n^  E?^ 

detaiU  of  tn2n„JS'^  "'*"''' ^'i''''*' »''"  the 

lumi-J^  t^'  ""Others  uutinct  wonW  revolt 
Sf  JSf  n*  """"^io".  «ven  if  a  mother"  eye 
mght  wistfuUy  hnger  upon  that  pictured  brow  ^d 

SLTi^TB^^trr-^^^— 

'a^.er^heSr.^t^LZr^:-'^"-'^ 

tow^'Sf."? ♦;   **y/"*y-  •**  J"*"-  ™»  primarily 
uward  the  authors  of  my  beinif.    Yet  »h.  rwT 

Person  in  me  cackled:  "  "*''*' 

"Hen  why  not  speak  the  truth  and  dear  your 
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^ff*^?^*'*^*^^"^^^    You  are  lying  to 

truth.  It  ii»^  Jess  whom  I  would  save.  I  wm  merely 
supportmg  that  determination  by  arguing  that  my 
father  and  mother  would  never  know,  and  thus^ 
spwed  sorrow.  I  Uughed  bitterly  in  the  darkness  as 
I  pwaphrased  an  old  sayiug  which  seems  to  have 
much  truth  m  it:    A  daughter  is  always  a  daughter 

^!tn,^     ir^  T  ''^°^'  ^^  ^°'  J^^'  ^^  abandoM 
every  other  obligation. 

So  I  adhered  to  my  first  policy  and  determined  to 
^mmue  It.  For  Jess's  sake  I  would  not  utter  a 
7hl^  "If  ^  own  d^ence  that  would  help  to  establish 
the  truth,  even  if  the  shadow  of  the  gaUows  came  to 
myveiyfeet.    But,  of  course,  BuntCe  ^Zn^ 

fomly  l^heved,  he  was  an  honest  man,  de^ite  his  two 
murders  and  his  mysterious  secret. 

lif^  ^ll  Ti  P^'^y*  I  had  made  a  mess  of  my 
hfe.    I  had  descended  the  ladder  instead  of  climbing 

it.  I  had  come  back  to  Scotland  the  companion^ 
tiueves,  murderers,  convicts.  This  was  the  rowdt  I 
had  made  my  bed     I  might  do  worse  than  graciously 

mSfcfil**  "^"^  T;.*^"^  ^'  some  goJdTme.  I 
nu^t  redeem  myself  (m  my  own  respect,  at  least)  by 
r^mg  for  once  to  a  test  of  unselfish  judgment  and  per- 
sonal sacrifice  upon  what  I  believed  to  be  a  prindpae 
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And  again  my  father  and  mother?    Thevwew.n«f 
nune.    I  waa  n/**  ♦!.*.•-  •-*^**     -^ucy  were  not 

~*yw  wueuier  ne  was  ahve  or  dea/1      li«  k-j 

meiniiltv  fnrl^Lu   1     1        ^  rorced  to  beheve 
beSf  M  W,?"  nf',?-^^  '<*  it  "t-for  the  time 
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A  QUESTION  OF  8ANTTT 

DATO  pawed.  They  were  day.  of  mental 
frtivity,  lughu  of  mental  exhaustion  I 
■»  ij  ™r','«>''nng  of  what  waa  going  on  in  the 
world.  pwUoilariy  what  concerning  ^^^^5 
wa.  wthm  three  wall,  and  a  barred  door  ^ 

ri<^Tffl';^  "!?^*'  '"r^  •*'<"«  »  different  pre- 

ato  «.e  iirrt,  which  was  in  the  natu«  of  an  inquert. 

.7  T^*^*  ^  ^  '^'"««'  '"«'  "urfer  and  asked 
rflwiuvederammation.  I  was  advised  to  do  loby 
the  judge,  who  inquired  to  know  if  I  had  retSied 
comueJ.    lexpWnedthatlhadnomeanfth^^tt 

upon  the  bend,  appointed  an  advocate  to  confer  ^ 
me.    I  was  then  remanded  to  jail.  ""WJU" 

later  m  the  day  I  was  token  from  my  ceU  to  a 
pnvate  room  in  the  prison.  I  was  left  alo^  ^th 
tte  advo<a.te,  who  introduced  himself  as  a  m 
»n^-  ^«  ^-Id  »ot  »»ve  been  more  tC  thfrT^ 
Sord^r'-*^^?  his  pleasure  at  the  op^rtSj 
afforded  him  m  his  professional  career.  ' 

I  don  t  mind  telling  you."  said  he  in  the  friaidli- 
^  mamier  possible  "that  this  is  the  first  big^ 
I  ve  had  to  show  what  stuff  I'm  made  of.    NatodS 
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A  QUESTION  OF  SANITY 


t.       .  Ml 

M  tf  It  WM  my  own-which  it ».  in  ,  ,4*  • 

Now,  «.;  beTS^u^J'  >  y?"  '^  P'«<l- 

«l".S,a'S;t*^"r  ""^  ?  '^  t^  to  «nd 
extreme  DenStT  H  „  ''^*  y*"  '""» •'  l««»t  the 
bSSS: SSft  to?h"a «/^'  it  wiU  be  my 
0-ly-yo„  muH  teiTme'r^^r '°" '^'''*«'- 

"wjWrtOTv^.^  "^  ■  big  paper  pad.    "TeU 

time  ortfc^SS^^J^"^  "'  S"  '"^  »P  to  the 
tb»t  afterrodmS?  '"'*•  We  wiU  deal  with 
yourpM^"H!^"*'^y?»bon.?    Who  were 

'•Iam3™   ir    V?'**™"- etc.,  etc.?" 
*  f"  "owy.  Mr.  Murray."  I  uM   .-j  .    i    » 

pen.  "Thi.tSl*'  "^^r**-  "«"*■«  ""own  hi. 
^you^pSiormvt-  J«V<»>'t  »eem  to 
for  your  We  ^j"?'-'^  '"*"''•    ^O"  •«  fighting 

-trto'te'^lVe^ :  SrC  o^it*'*^^ 
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"I  will  confide  in  no  one." 

Mr.  Murray  stared  at  me.  then  thoughtfully— and 

with  an  au- of  patience— took  up  his  pen. 

«T  5"j1f^  *^«  ^^"^^  committed?"  he  asserted. 
1  did. 

I* How  did  you  come  to  be  there?" 
"I  can't  answer  that." 

"Won%  you  mean.    VeryweD.    You  saw  the  man 
who  committed  the  murder?" 
"Yes." 

"mo  was  he?"    There  was  silence.    "You  didn't 
oommit  the  murder  yourself,  of  course?" 
No." 

«T**".^°^*^«™»^erer.    What  is  his  name?" 
Cwi  t  answer  that." 

*  dF°^r^^  y**^^  advocate  threw  the  pen  on  the 
table.  He  arose  to  his  feet  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  hterally  tearing  his  hair. 

"Good  heavens,  man!"  he  cried.  "Are  you  mad? 
Are  you  trying  to  commit  suicide  at  the  crown's 
expense?  Don't  you  realize  that  this  case  is  of  Httle 
or  no  unportance  to  any  one  whatever,  that  to  the 
court  It  will  appear  nothing  but  a  simple,  sordid 
aailor  row  over  some  street  trollop?  Do  you  reaUze 
that,  imless  I  can  in  some  way  raise  this  case  out  of 
the  ordinary,  the  judge  and  jury  wiU  faU  asleep  over 
It  and  just  wake  up  to  return  a  verdict  of  guilty  and 
sentence  you  to  be  hanged,  and  may  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  your  soul,  amen,  and  go  home  to  dinner? 

Come  out  of  it,  man!    If  you  keep  this  up  you're  as 
good  as  hanged!" 

For  an  hour  he  sat  at  that  table,  or  paced  up  and 
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down  the  room,  perspiration  rolling  down  his  face 
hurlmg  unanswerable,  unanswered  questions  at  me 
and  only  pausmg  at  intervals  to  plead  with  me,  at 
first  for  my  sake,  then,  in  desperation,  for  his  own 
I  suspected  all  along  that  Mr.  Murray,  himself,' 
beheyed  ,t  was  a  plain  case  of  two  dnm^n  Srs 

«f  f K  *  tT  *  T'^*"'  *^**  ^«  *^*^  °ot  a  farthing 
whether  I  hanged  or  not,  except  as  it  might  affect  h^ 
reputation  What  he  wanted  was  a  l^T^^ 
upon  which  he  could  mount  in  the  pubUc  eye  by 
adyertjsmg  himself  in  the  public  p^ss.    He  w^ 

his  httle  affairs  did  not  greatly  appeal  to  me  just  then. 
Who  was  the  woman—the  woman  I  had  met  at  the 

.^^^Z^^^'r^^'^  What  was  the  quarrel 
about  m  the  Crown  bar?  What  was  the  stoiy  of  that 
pugihsUc  photograph  which  showed  me  to  be  a 
violent  man  of  my  hands? 

These  and  dozens  of  other  questions  he  had  hurled 
at  me.    I  gave  no  answer  to  most  of  them. 

W  course  you  don't  know  how  to  IdU  a  man  with 
your  bare  thumbs?  " 

"I never  heard  of  such  a  thing  until  Doctor  Trevor 
spoke  of  it  at  the  inquest." 

"Yet  there's  the  very  point  that's  going  to  put  the 
r^  around  your  neck.  You  admitted  that  you  had 
been  m  Japan.    Were  you?" 

to^o^ithlSei^**^'*-    But  what's  that  got 
"What's  it  got  to  do  with  the  case?"  echoed  Mr 
Murray,  qmte  aghast  at  my  coobess,  or  what  he  sup^ 
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posed  was  an  assumption  of  innocence.    "Why,  Lord 
help  you!  Doctor  Trevor  says  that  the  Japanese  have 

some  science  caUed  joo-ji-something-or-other " 

Jtu-pimr*  I  assisted.  This  was  before  the 
Russo-Japanese  war.  At  that  time  the  British  had 
M  little  knowledge  of  things  Japanese  as  the  rest  of 
the  Occident. 

"There  you  go  again— stretching  your  own  neck 
with  the  wrong  sort  of  volunteered  information!" 
waUed  the  advocate.  "What  do  you  know  about 
tnis  joo-]ootsi  business?" 

"Well,  I  know  a  httle  about  it— the  simple  move- 
ments, at  least.    I  learned  them  in  Japan." 

"Oh— my-stars!"  groaned  the  unhkppy  Mr. 
Murray.  And  I  hear  Trevor  says  that  same  thimr 
was  employed  to  kill  Smith,  unless— 

"Look  here,  man.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
anatomy?  You  don't?  Good!  Did  you  ever  study 
medicme  or  surgery,  or  anything  like  that?" 

"Never." 

"Then— then  k>ok  here!  It  must  have  been  an 
accident  that  your  thumbs  landed  on  a  fatal  spot— 
eh?  That's  it— an  accident!  Now  we're  gettinir 
to  something."  ^ 

"It  most  assuredly  would  have  been  an  accident 
—only  I  didn't  kiU  the  man.  You  forget  that. 
I  was  ten  paces  from  him  when  he  was  done  for." 

"Did  the  man  that  you  say  kiUed  Smith  have  any 
knowledge  of  this  Japanese  trick?" 

"I  don't  think  so." 

"Was  he  a  surgeon,  or  a  doctor,  or  a  medical  stu- 
dent, or  anything  like  that?" 


! 
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1*« 

*I  don't  think  so." 

«T?^S''..*^*°'  **  ^*«  *n  accident  in  «,  case  » 

we  couM  get  Urn  o«  lightly,  "p^y^^y^ 
testunony  to  help  him.  ft,  thVXr  h«d  a 
you  persut  m  shouldering  the  crimrTOu  h«en't 
»»t  .  p«UcIe  of  evidence  to  «ve,  fetXT^r! 

de^a''S'2e'r'^'"'**'""^«»^'>» 
••  vl^'T**.*  '*"  mule-headed  client!"  he  snapped 
"Tdf^      "^  *'  murderer's  name?^^^' 

'Whj^?" 

'I  did  not  say  I  knew  him." 

Bsh:  You  refuse  to  help  me  in  any  particukr 
You  refuse  to  reveJ  your  own  identity.  ttoaSerf 
™lv2r^'  «« the  bar.  the  name  of  tte  woSTiS! 
TOh^,  what  you  were  doing  at  the  soenerftte 

had.    You  refuse  to  ten  me  anythinB.eicenrS..^ 

M3  a  man  with  the  bare  thumbs,  as  this  fJow 
iwmth  was  done  for.  Do  I  conceive  voiir  »**TT 
coiiectly.  Mr.  Sheffield?"  ^*^  *'***''*** 

"That  about  covers  it.  Mr.  Murray/*  I  saMl 

throw  up  the  case,  but  I  can't  do  it  now.  Only,  you 
may  take  my  word  for  it.    You'U  swing  a.  J^^^ 
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Haraan  within  two  months!    I  leave  you  to  think 
that  over.    Good  afternoon  i" 

He  left  in  high  dudgeon  and  a  warder  took  me  back 
to  my  cell. 

Next  day  the  advocate  returned.  Again  and 
agam.  day  after  day,  he  renewed  the  attack.  But  he 
learned  nothmg. 

ITien  one  day  I  received  a  visit  from  several  pro- 
fessional app^ring  persons.  Among  them  was  the  sur- 
geon. Doctor  Trevor,  who  had  presided  at  the  autopsy. 
Doctor  Trevor  kept  silent  at  first,  while  the  othere, 
before  whom  I  was  brought  in  the  private  room,  pUed 
me  with  all  sorts  of  questions  on  subjects  that  seemed 
to  have  no  relevance  to  anjiJiing  or  to  each  other. 
My  dear  su-,  *  said  one  of  them  very  gravely,  "if 
a  hernng  and  a  half  costs  three  ha'pence,  how  many 
uiJ^^  Purchase  for  the  sum  of  eleven  pence?" 
,  .That,    I  replied,  just  as  gravely,  "is  a  question 
waich  I  ao  not  care  to  answer  m  the  absence  of 
counsel." 

Tnere  was  silence.    Then  the  person  who  had 
asked  the  question  chuckled  softly. 

The  degree  of  idiocy  in  the  questions   varied. 
iTcsently  they  became  more  subtle. 

**Does  it  not  seem  to  you,  Sheffield,"  said  another, 

that  m  this  case  you  are  being  martyred,  that  you 

are^  bemg  persecuted  rather  thm  prosecuted?" 

«w  T  u*^^**  thought  of  it  in  that  way,"  I  rq)lied. 

If  I  have  considered  myself  at  aU,  it  is  to  conclude 

that  I  may  be  acting  like  a  damned  fool." 

At  that  a  gray-haired  old  man  with  a  kindly  eye 
spoke  up. 
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8ai7hrl!bmDtrv  "h*  '^'*"'*^°'^  ^  y^"'  Sheffield." 

fwmd  out     "  A  •    ^.  '^'"^  ""^^  I^«=tor  Helmar.  I 
lound  out.       Are  you  msane?"  ' 

..S**'     '^^  suggested  that  idea?" 

.k    k  f     .    '  J'owever."  said  the  grave  collenm.- 

t^^  ^K^*:?*  *^«  '"'™8  riddle*^"  Y~J^1S«! 
tude  m  thu  murder  case  has  exdted-<T-We^ 
piaons  as  to  your  mental  responsibffi^^^^     "* 
1  am  scarcely  surprised.    But  may  I  assume  fh.f 
you  gentlemen  are  neither  for  nor^H^f.'^* 

..B"*  "  *  ,«>"«*  "Mumption." 
inen,  to  be  frank.  I  bebWo  T  .... t  .^i 

^Zn^thv     i*°™*»^*-    The  murderer  ha, 
ncure  position  as  regards  him.    ITiat  is  kII     i  j« 

Se  SJ^,:;!*^  '*  »PP-«  that  my  orSeath  is 

n^l  professional   gentlemen,    especiaUy   Doctor 
HeW,  seemed  much  interested.     ^^^ 
^-^^^'^'"^^^'^^^'Hehnar.     "Very  com 

>n«d.  whatever  else  I  may  think  of  X  Ndtto 
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•w  you  of  the  type  that  I  expected  to  find.    Yoo 
have  had  some— ej^-slight  education?'* 

«7!!^i?  "^'^  ^^  ^'    ^  ~"1^  not  w^irt  ft. 
Indeed?    Your  alma  tnaterf** 

"I  wouW  rather  not  say.  It  might  tend  to  my 
Identity.  " 

«T*i.^**  "  true— very  trae."  said  Doctor  Helmar. 

1  had  not  meant  to— er— intrude." 

He  looked  around  at  his  coUeagues  as  if  to  mquire 
tf  they  were  satisfied.  It  was  then  that  the  surseon. 
Doctor  Trevor,  spoke. 

"SheffieW."  said  he,  without  preliminary,  "do  you 
know  anythmg  about  the  odontoid  process?" 
Never  heard  of  it,"  said  I. 

1-  "^.,^?"  ^**^  ^^**  happens  to  a  man  when  he  is 
hanged?" 

"  r«.  m»  mr  protested  Doctor  Hehnar,  rismg  to 
his  feet.  Doctor  Trevor  laughed  in  an  embarrassed 
way. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  he  to  me.  "I  did  not 
mean  what  Doctor  Hehnar  or  you  have  thought  I  did. 
I  was  referring  merely  to  a  scientific  fact.  However, 
It  IS  possible  I  have  no  right  to  quesUon  you  on  that 
pwmt.    Mmm.    .    .    .    Good  day-«r-Sheffield." 

TTie  professional  men  took  their  departure.  I 
distmctly  heard  Trevor  say  to  a  colleague: 

"PerfecUy  sane— perfecUy.  Possibly  saner  than 
you  or  I,  Hastmgs." 

Doctor  Hehnar  lingered  and  actuaUy  held  out  hu 
hand  to  me. 

"  Good-bye,  young  man,*'  said  he.  kindly.    "  I  wish 

you  luck."    His  voice  dropped  ahnost  to  a  whisper. 
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aheU  my  h«d  fcmly  ^  hok^  ^ajght  into  my 

But  thmk  weU,  my  boy.    By  the  by-i,  ]^^ 
j;^  »!"  «ud  I,  i„,pi^  to  confidence  by  hi, 

before  the  d.y  .;t  foT^y""  ^*°"  ""  ?"»" 

~  fo?«  S^^rSt' t*^"""  ?"•  "?*^' 
court     Tl,««  T  .  ^:  "*  "*®  prisoner's  dock  in 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  SCALES  OF  JUSTICE 

THE  court  was  fiUed  with  the  usual  curious 
CTowd,  morbidly  eager  to  see  a  man  pass 
through  that  ordeal  upon  which  depends  his 
Me  or  death.  The  twelve  good  men  and  true  seemed 
to  be  a  fau-Iy  representative  dozen.  The  judge  on 
the  bench  was  a  severe  elderly  person  with  an  under- 
jaw  that,  in  the  action  of  speech,  moved  like  a  fish's 
mouth  taking  water. 

Counsel  did  not  present  mtich  of  an  array.  There 
were  two  apprentices  supporting  two  advocates 
One  was  my  unhappy  defender  and  he  was  talking 
eagerly—protesting,  asserting,  deprecating,  appeal- 
mg  with  tongue,  hands,  shoulders,  and  eyebrows— to  a 
cahn  person  with  a  smile  that  was  of  sympathy 
touched  with  personal  satisfaction.  He  was  crown 
counsel  and  in  court  for  the  purpose  of  seemg  that 
I  got  my  full  deserts. 

The  case  was  opened.  The  crown  counsel  ad- 
dreaaed  the  court  and  jury,  outlining  his  case.  He 
undertook  to  show  that  I  had  murdered  "Shylock" 
Smith,  aliaa  Joseph  Aloysius  Byrnes,  as  u  i-esult  of  a 
quarrel  over  a  woman,  and  that  after  the  crime  I  had 
attempted  to  rob  the  deceased  and  was  interrupted  in 
the  latter  act  by  the  arrival  of  the  police.    The 

ISO 
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Pfojecjition  also  undertook  to  show  that  there  was 
^eehng  between  the  murdered  man  and  m^  ^ 

mission  of  the  crim*.  nn^  fi^*  *  witness  of  the  com- 

he  would  iTu:  toi.s?:'j~rr"  t** 

fused  to  betray  the  iaJtiH  ^  '"^'  '  ■*" 

would  place  the  «ccu,^^S«lfb^^'JS '"''•> 

^»e  to  go  on  ^M  with  »/o™  t  as'^iiS:!? 
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The  trial  began.  For  a  case  in  which  a  man's  life 
was  at  stake,  the  proceedings  were  brief.  I  will  be 
even  briefer  about  them.  From  the  outset,  Mr. 
Murray's  prophecy  was  apparent  fact.  The  court 
and  jury  seemed  to  attach  little  importance  to  the 
case.  It  was  an  everyday,  lower-class  murder,  muddy 
m  its  results  but  seeming  clear  enough  in  its  motives. 
But  there  were  some  surprises  in  it  for  me.  The 
prosecution  called  ConsUble  McNab,  who  estab- 
hshed  that  a  murder  had  been  committed.  He  sur- 
prised me  by  also  "establishing"  that  I  was  the  per- 
son who  committed  it!  Imbued  with  a  detective 
enthusiasm  suggestive  of  much  study  of  Gaboriau  and 
Conan  Doyle,  the  Highlander  had  been  busy. 

The  prosecutor  helped  him  to  show  that  when  he 
saw  me  waiting  for  "the  veiled  woman"  at  the  park 
gate,  I  had  been  smoking  a  cigar,  and  had  pres<mtly 
thrown  it  away.  He  produced  the  butt  of  this  dgar 
and  also  another  butt  which  he  found  m  the  riio- 
dodendron  bush  where  heel-prints  m  the  soft  earth 
showed  where  the  "assassin"  had  crouched.  A 
cigar-maker  was  presently  called  who  said  the  cigars 
were  of  the  same  make,  shape,  and  quality  and  were 
doubtless  purchased  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Murray  did  not  deny  that  his  client  was  at  the 
scene  of  the  murder  as  well  as  at  the  gate,  but  fiercely 
combated  the  suggestion  that  I  smoked  a  dgar  while 
crouching  in  the  bush,  waiting  to  pounce  upon  my 
victim.  It  was  absurd !  He  pointed  out  that  Smith 
and  I  lived  at  the  same  tavern,  drank  in  the  same 
bar,  and  had  probably  taken  our  cigars  from  the  same 
box;  which  was  the  fact  of  the  matter. 
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^Jlflrf  am  Fiasco.  A»  ihe  Seabreeze  iSLt 
TJ^  to  port  and  a.  the  Coffin  IsIandTctSre 
£  D,^m^!f^"S''  t'^'^  vegetation,  it'^t  to 
rf  tt^t^  tiK^rf  "1^  ^  <'««rted  .t  onl 

bott  M  us  U^ther  in  G,4.w  o^'J^Jt  ^i^lS 

JoS"^^*°*  1"^  testimony  waa  t.,  Aow  that  I  waa 
Mlm  PHce,  the  comrade  and  Drob«hlv  ^J™i-  i 
~compUce  ofShylock"  S  JtS.  "^CTtXSS 
of  the  sm»i»hot»-«,ped.ny  t^'  o™  •howbTCS 
and  me  together  on  the  deck  rf  the  tramn  steun^ 
mdicated  our  close  mtimapy  and  thaT^^ wS 
togetter  on  a  steamship  brf^e  or  rf  J  tTv^ 

aZ  tJ  ^'"^  **"*  "«  '^  «"»•  "round  the 
^  from  the  region  of  French  Guienne,  but  tt^ 
pohce  h«l  been  unable  to  establish  our  m;v«me^ 
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definitely,  or  the  name  of  the  steamer  on  which  we 
had  travelled. 

It  was  a  reUef  to  hear  this.  They  had  not  idenU- 
fied  the  tramp  steamer.  They  had  been  unable  to 
trace  me  further  back  than  San  Francisco.  The 
Imk  between  John  Price  and  my  father's  son  of 
Iruudad  and  Glasgow  was  missing. 

The  hotel  clerk  gave  the  date  of  my  appearance 
at  the  Crown  Tavern  and  my  movements  there- 
after, as  he  knew  them.    The  prosecutor  asked  him 
one  question  that  made  me  uneasier.    Had  I  been 
absent  one  day  on  a  trip  down  tb»  Clyde?    The 
derk  said  that  I  had  mentioned  that  I  was  going  down 
the  Clyde  and  would  not  return.    He  remanbered  it 
becaiwe  I  did  come  back,  after  all,  just  about  the 
tune  Mr.  Jonson  registered  at  the  tavern.    In  cross- 
exammation  the  clerk  admitted  to  Mr.  Murray  that 
I     seemed  a  decent  sort  of  chap"  and  except  for 
canymg     .  that  night  with  Mr.  Jonson"  he  was 
«MjPHrised  to  near  that  I  was  in  trouble  with  the  poKce 
The  barmaid  came  next  and  told  her  story,  making 
the  most  out  of  the  "quarrel  over  a  woman"  and 
how  I  had  knocked  Mr.  Jonson  down.    She  also 
said  that  on  the  previous  evening  I  had  made  a  re- 
mark about  "suspicious  gold"  when  Mr.  Jonson  put 
a  sovere^  on  the  bar.    Mr.  Murray  did  not  greatly 
succeed  m  oflfsetting  this  serious  testhnony. 

The  constable  was  then  recaUed  by  the  prosecution 
and  asked  to  repeat  his  story  of  the  meeting  of  "the 
veiled  woman"  and  of  the  later  events  in  the  park. 
The  time  of  these  happenings  was  shown  to  be  a  few 
hours  after  the  quarrel  in  the  bar. 


■J 
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•fcout  the  hed-m«rk,  in  the  turf  under  the  rhodSm- 

LuSn"_K  I  ^^S*"*  »»PPo«<l  that  the  "u- 
El  "^  ^r*  «J«7»««-^«Pt  on  hi.  victim  ft^ 
behmd.  He  then  h«d  to  «lniit  thrt  there^ro^Z 
«n"k.  of  «,y  »rt  on  the  turf  '-U^^e^lS^ 

Why  should  an  aMasain  cc-.e  on!  o,  .nl-'   .m.  an- 

Mr.  Mumiy  perked  up  after  'I,:^  and  /.«». 
examined  the  foUowini  wiln«M«L  .1  i-  ™^ 
and  Ttnnt.»  iCr  .  T"™*""-  tl  ,  j-ul!c^  surgeon 

and  Doctor  Trevor,  with  a  perilous  sdl-amBdS^ 
The  pohce  mngeon'.  tertiiimiy  did  nT^ta 
•^  me.  while,  on  the  other'hi^d.  m.  Ey 
S2^  2^^'  ^^t  the  att«i  mirt  have^ 

^^h?fi.^'.  .?^  ^*^  of  the  th^ 
m^m  the  throat  mdicated  this  beyond  doubt. 

was  a  stir  as  he  took  the  stand.  Now  the  mcwbiSv 
™nous  were  to  hear  mo«  of  this  sinist^  m^*"^ 
Mmg  a  man  w,th  the  ba«s  thumbs.  After  heSiS 
^t^rSr  ""^  ""  '"•Jto'the.utopsy,  the^^^ 

D^r'^v»r^  "''  °'  "^  ""y  '^*^  •  •-». 
"Very  unique  and  remarkable,"  was  the  reply. 


H 
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"  It  is  not  common  in  criminal  annals?  ** 
"So  far  as  I  am  aware»  there  is  no  parallel  case  in 
British  criminal  annals.'* 

"Would  you  consider  it  an  ordinary  criminal  who 
did  this?" 

I  should  consider  the  murderer  no  ordinary  one." 
Do  you  think  he  learned  that  thumb  trick  in 
this  country?" 

"It  is  possible,  were  he  a  surgeon,  or  had  some 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  or " 

"Pardon  me,  doctor,"  interrupted  the  crown  coun- 
sel. "All  I  asked  was.  Do  pou  tkink  he  learned  the 
trick  in  this  country?" 

"No." 

•Where,  then?" 

•Possibly  in  Japan,  where,  I  believe,  the  trick  is 
not  unknown." 

"The  witness  is  yours,"  said  the  prosecutor  to 
Mr.  Murray,  who  arose,  inflated  his  chest,  and  said 
in  a  rather  loud  voice  to  Doctor  Trevor: 

"I  have  not  objected  to  certain  questions  whidi 
you  have  answered  here  because  I  would  like  to  have 
you  answer  me  as  to  what  pou  think  about  certain 
questions  which  I  shall  put  to  you.  In  the  first 
place,  will  you  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  jury  pre- 
cisely what  you  found  at  the  autopsy  as  being  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  man  Smith?  " 

*'I  will  be  as  precise  as  I  can,"  said  Doctor  Trevor, 
frowning  slightly  at  Murray's  manner.  "I  found  a 
dislocation  of  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  from 
its  position  between  the  anterior  arch  of  the  ^^hn 
and  the  odontoid  ligam^it." 


(«' 
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^^^  was  a  faint  titter  in  court.    Even  the  judge 

"^dly  traMlatethe  sameinto  terms  that  ihejurv 

^Cr*?^;^^'?.^-  ^^~y»  ^  little  ^hW, 
The  man  had  had  his  neck  dislocated  betw^ X 

SS«;  ♦».      **    dislocation    caused    instantkneoi 

^^'fcS^tTtlT^^^  --^«-  -"^ 

wi^S^SS?"'''"'  "^^^  *  ^  ^•^  <^o-  th» 

«5J^*  «f«"«dly,  if  he  knew  how  to  do  it." 

-lYwi.fl7**"°?^*^^'*^^^^«^*»<>^todoit7» 

unlil  ^^trlT^r^^^"^"  knowledge  of  anatomy. 

^^^t     aT*  ^  ^r  «^dentaUy  touched  th^ 

Mv  nS?L  ^'  **  .""^l?^  '^"^  »«»«  strength,  to 
My  nothmg  of  practice."  * 

membejr,  you  admit  no  precedent." 
doctor**""'^^!^.*^'*'**^^"  ««Went,"  said  the 

dcme^J.   ?!f^L  .-^^»>«'«  was  no  other  damage 
SrF;^JJi^  "^X^riably  the  case.  accoZgtJ 

S^'   iTV"  *  conmion  fate  among  very  younir 

back  suddenly-^metimes  in  nursing." 
"n  K°**  ^  required  there." 

"It  w^„u  ♦"!!  °°*  ^"^  '°*°»"  ^"  tl»e  lejoinder. 

It  would  take  some  stwmgth  as  weU  as  pnSto 

kiU  a  buU-necked  man  in  this  way  "         *'"*''^  ^ 


%.-^..^M^ 
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to  dS^  ^*'"  '^"^^^'^  ^^  •''*'"^  **™°«  «»«"«fa 
"Oh,  any  half-grown  person  is  strong  enou^. 

The  question  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  is  whelACT 
he  knew  Aoi^  to  do  it.  H  he  knew  anything,  for 
mstance,  of  Ae  Japanese  science  ot  jiu-iSi!ur--^» 

lobject!'  shouted  Mr.  Murray.  "I  ask  that 
the  refenmce  to  a  supposition  be  stricken  out.  It 
JjM  not  be^  shown  that  my  client  knows  any- 
thing  about /iM-;^!^/"  ^  ^^ 

"We  propose  to  show  that  he  does,  your  brdship." 
fl«d  the  prosecutor,  suavely. 

^5^*^^*^ '*?1^' **  ^^  I-  What  now?  My 
^^  ^^^^'^  ^^P^^y  at  his  opponent,  thei 
tS'^l^'^o^'  Afterafewmiimportant.iUmost 
UTdevant.  questions,  he  plumped  down  in  his  chair 
with  a  sigh  of  exasperation  and  despair. 

.J^^  SS^***'  "****  ^^^  *o  I^octo'-  Trevor, 
^d  called  the  next  witness.    If  I  fdt  depressed 

h^^  -J""  ^ow  Med  with  hopelessness  The 
•  u -T?"^  ^'^  ^^  pasty-faced  steward  who  had 
uwulted  Jess  aboard  the  Peimiqf^Pedfc/ 

He  ghinced  at  me  with  no  love  in  his  eyes  No 
doubt  he  had  identified  my  picture  in  the  newspapers 
and  voluntarily  come  forward,  actuated  by  a  d«Le 
to  even  his  score  with  me. 

He  took  the  oath,  gave  his  name  as  Henry  Collins, 
ittd  answered  Uie  preliminary  questions.  Then  he  was 
led  to  teUaU  about  that  day  on  the  P«m/.  Themrl 
who  was  with  me  on  that  occasion  he  described  as  "a 

fc!!^*^*wi!'P'*'"*^^"^^^*^«J"^»*«»<»  connect 
her  with  the  woman  of  the  park  gate  two  days  kter. 


'■^mmttm 
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The  waiter  admitted  that  he  had  flirted  with  the 

w^anted  and  prompted  by  jealous  rage  JlZi 

U»  ^Sl^^H^  "'""  *°  !"™  '^°  «^»  '^7  with 

«.d  Ujjded  „„  my  b«i  with  aU  the  ^d"^'^ 
Mr.  Murray  could  do  nothing  with  this  man  «- 

That,  in  brief,  was  the  case  for  the  crown.    Then 
b^^7,T5  -d  told  the  court  thS  he  hS 

»«wy  been  c^  by  the  prosecutor.    He  proposed 

Hi.  lordship  adced  me  if  I  h«l  any  objection  to 
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tetifying,  wiUTiing  me  that  if  I  did  so  I  could  also 
be  examined  by  the  prosecution.    I  said  I  had^ 

uons  as  i  saw  fit  to  answer. 

™oT^^f»r°°*°M  ™  ^  *^«  witness-box  I  realized 
more  than  ever  that  more  than  half  of  Mr.  MumTy^ 

!mTw^    ♦l^  ^^  ."^^^^^  ^  convinced  that  I  ™ 

tt::Se:^r! "'""  ^'^^  -^  --  -*  -^-^ 

At  first  the  advocate  asked  me  questions  that  he 

mZel  S  r  "'r:''*'  I?  ^'  °^*  «>°«^*  ^' 
muroer,  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  kill  a  man  with 

my  thuml^,  and  that  I  saw  the  murder  c^^^ 

Sl^nrf'  *  lu^""?*  *^^  ^"0"«^  that  I  Imew  the 
Identity  of  the  real  murderer. 

Then,  ever  gUndng  at  the  jury,  Murray  hurled  a 

^Uey^of  questions  that  he  ^^\lS  ^Tv^^ 

answer.    He  seemed  to  take  delight  in  the  emohas^ 

^monotony,  witli  which  I  declked  to  teU  whatTy' 

J«d  name  was,  whether  my  parents  were  aUve,  whit 

the  quarrel  m  the  bar  was  about,  where  I  hid^J 

the  nineteen  sovereigns,  the  name  of  the  lady  of  ^l 

Steamer  and  the  ^k  gate,  the  name  otIelZ. 

derer    etc     etc.    Finally,  be  looked  at  the  ,W 

XZ""'  ^^  ^T^'  '^^^  ^  shoulder's 
^„ir?  "^^  *  fine  assumption  of  despair  when  I 

to^  ^5f^  ""^  ^.^*^  imperil^  iy  own  life 
to  protect  the  real  culprit.  * 

Iprepared  for  an  onslaught  when  the  prosecutor 
arose  to  cross-examine  me.    He  eyed  me  c^Ty 
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You  have  lived  in  Janan?"*.- -'J 
not  whoUy  like  l^^k  *"'*'  as  if  he  did 

"For  a  short  time." 
^Wjule   there   did   you  learn  anything  of  jiu- 

poii^Ji'^L'^r    ^* -"'<•  •-ve  been  i.- 

1  am." 
o^r  *""'"°'  "^  «='*"»  of^'"^  on  that 
"y^'*^"*AT  '  ''"y  ''""P'*  movement." 

n.«iyot*^tfaX-'  ^"^  ''""'*  ■»»—*• 

Whe^Mt^e;Th^'^^*°,"f  ?  '^  •^'^ 
Fu^er»ore.K^1r]:'fri^--»^- 

my  guilt  »tSg,;°5^XtTr'".L^  "-^ 

Dl«  fo,  ^5  ^-  ^"""y'^  ^P'ech.  which  wa.  . 
8^ws  that  he  had  gleaned  on  my  behaif— 
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no  evidoioe  to  rfww  previous  bad  character- the 
front  attack-the  absurdity  of  smoking  a  dgar  in 
the  riiododendron  bush  with  murder  in  my  heart, 
etc.,  etc  But  the  jury  yawned! 
♦k  '^f  i"^'»  "wnwning  was  very  brief.  It  was  dear 
that  the  bendi  considered  me  as  guilty  as  if  a  score 
^witnesses  had  testified  to  seeing  me  kiU  Byrnes, 
ihe  jujy  was  out  only  two  minutes.  The  verdict 
was  guilty,  as  charged !  ^^ 

The  judge  looked  severely  at  me.  After  hearing 
me  declare  that  the  only  reason  I  could  think  of 
why  sentence  should  not  be  passed  upon  me  was 
that  I  was  quite  guiltless,  his  lordship  drew  a  black 
cap  from  a  little  drawer,  phiced  it  on  his  head  and. 
with  a  sort  of  indifferent  so|emrty.  sentenced  me  to 
death  by  hanging! 

ffis  hope  that  the  Lord  would  have  mercy  where 
he.  huns*^!! ,  could  not  see  his  way  clear,  died  away 
m  an  m  '>herent  mumble. 

Th«e  ^as  a  crowd  assembled  outside  to  see  "Jack 
the  Thumb-Killer"  placed  in  the  Bbck  Maria  I 
was  dosely  guarded,  but  the  crowd  on  either  side 
was  wit^  touching  distance  as  the  procession 
paused  whi  ^  &e  door  of  the  prison  wag<m  was  being 
opened  to  r*  ceive  me. 

All  at  once  I  heard  a  whispering  voice  ahnost  at 
my  ear.  I  alone  could  have  heard  k  and  onW 
through  unmediate  proxunity,  for  thero  was  rteady 
murmuring  of  the  crowd. 

Good  friend,  for  Jesus'  sake,  forbear 
To  dig  the  dust  endoied  here. 
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*«««.  almost  at  »««    lu 
thome!  **  ""y  ^^^'O'^.  stood  Daniel  Bun- 

ii>>:r,S3*i^^- -r  -^  "p- 
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I  HAD  plenty  to  think  about  on  the  way  from  the 
court  where  I  had  been  condemned  to  death 
and  the  prison  where,  in  due  course,  that  sen- 
tence should  see  execution. 

Far  from  being  miserable,  or  even  depressed,  I 
was  actually  relieved  to  know  that  the  trial  was  over, 
suspense  at  an  end,  and  the  certamty  of  my  position 
established.  Indeed,  I  felt  stimulated  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  now,  if  I  was  to  save  myself,  I  must  fight. 

It  should  not  be  thought  that  at  any  time  I  had 
been  resigned  to  even  the  chance  of  going  to  the  gal- 
k)ws.  I  had  merely  been  temporizing  so  that  Bun- 
thorne  should  have  every  chance  to  decide  upon  a 
definite  attitude  and  come  forward  with  it,  so  that 
my  own  action  should  have  been  deferred  until  the 
last  moment  and  I  should  feel  thoroughly  justified 
in  whatever  course  I  ultimately  adopted. 

Now  I  thought  I  saw  Bunthome's  position  and 
his  choice  of  attitude.  It  was  the  same  as  my  own, 
objectively— to  protect  Jess.  We  were  each  to  pay 
a  heavy  price  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so.  At 
the  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  I  was  to  pay 
the  heavier  price — ^to  sacrifice  everything  that  is 
summed  up  in  the  word  "life."    Bunthome,  in  the 
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,  I  WM  merely  to  caii»l  .  »•    '^'*'  »«crifioe. 
W»  identity.    Jfo.^,"  "^ded  life  under  . 

»*»"«»Set.or.eo^S^iJS*"«>''-    Je«  would 
»eet  tie  tert  of  ,^^e  for^f  f?  °°'  "'«'  *<*  »<" 

«m«i  «  »i»™.derrtm<W*l"'»S*t' /"t  it  con- 
*o  all  concerned  ^         without  advantage 

"?^bL^lJ?^Jt^'^™^o™e  w.  to  „ve  U. 
«»»  daughter-.  «ke  5^*1^«  '^  i>mdm  for 
«lty,  it  «emed  torn;  S^t. ^^  *  ^*^  Pen- 
«"»t  endure  th™,Sb' JS.*^?"' ^*  '•»»'»  '*^ 
m«»tthenuu.su«^lirw/f  °'^*'y»-  What 
«»»  he  had  allowed  „-^'°""""''«™eniber 
<J«"«hter*,lov»-to^".?"**°'  n-an-^and  hi 

«  wa»  certam  now  that  he  Im^  iT  j  .     *°  °»»^- 
the  aormng  after  tbeafa^J^SlTt^  '""'""  '"»» 
80«t  choMn  by  the  bL^^TV'  '"'  ""«  «"P*- 
•bly  knew,  too    tSri'tl^'"^'**"^:    HepX 
^  ?•«•    Hiat  fct\t^'«»  .<»«•  that  Je«, 
't  wa.  I  who  wa.  in  the  h^r,.,.^"""'^  *•>« 
h«ve  been  stunning"  t4i?„V/  ^  P<>K«^^u.t 
*«^  been  eroSbg  ^***  '  "«*  «».t  mu.t 

*  took  his  presenrv*  #.«  ♦!. 
courthou«  to^^" Jf'^^r^'ont  ontade  the 

*n«l-    I  thoughtZerSi  ulft^ JT"  P"**"'  «'  the 

«-*-  and  T^'Z^,  S^lnYdorSr'  "^  ""* 

H  «"«  uown  my  spme  to 


if 

j 

M 
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miagme  evm  what  Bunthome  mint  have  nsMed 
*^  "J^fring  certain  details  of  evideace.*^ 
Had  It  l»en  a  relief  to  him  to  see  the  meah  do*, 

h^  exact^  how  he  was  situated.  i^Ms^d  I 

Sk^     V  «       *  f  ~PPOfd.  was  the  attitude  he  had 
!~^-    f,  ^"  «">»  «««  that  I  was  finaUy  willing  to 

nr^  '\  SV*i^*'  '^'^  ^  ^^"'^^  continueto  u^ 
hold  It.    I  had  yet  to  consider  this,  for  my  life  wm 

gomg  to  the  gibbet  for  anybody's  sake.  aSoiSi  I 
mi^t  possibly  do  so  wheth^  I  would  or  no.     ^ 

Yes.  Bunthome's  attitude  seemed  veiy  dear  for 
^L'TS!^   ItJ^«>felikeastatemStf;^£. 

Wny  attoiding  his  position  had  cried  from  the 

brow.    I  preferred  to  think  this  than  that  th^T 
jymptoms  of  craven  fear  or  cowardice.    His 


were 

—  words 

solution  had  come 


^  a  stroke  of  hghtnmg  out  of  a  doud  of  dark- 
Good  friend,  for  Jesus'  sake,  forbear 
10  dig  the  dust  endosed  here. 

,  It  was  like  Danid  Bunthome  to  convey  his  thought 

^!r^i;Sn?^*'S'r'"'*'*^*»^*«*"^o'-    What  he 
meant  Wilham  Shakespeare  to  say  for  him  was: 
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i^  ibmga  remain  aa  they  are  " 

the  qu.rvot;r.s?^  t^e^  vi?r^ «' 

than  the  -irftoj^fe  "  «»  J«-.  rather 

mean—  «»  m  tne  Holy  Name?    Did  he 

Good  friend,  for  Jess*»  sake,  forbear—? 

We.  at  tte^e  :^t't  J""'^"'-.^  «'«<'  °" 
reasons  statedrtth-l^-     •  ^"  "tuated  and.  for 

No  doubt  it  i,  stairtmd  W^?i.  ''''«'*»'»>'ts  now. 

conWcted  and  condS,  tte^a^^rf  i  '" 
ce^ed  my  identity  «,  long\^  vlj^*„^  <»°- 

But  was  it  /ear  or  liooe?    nil     v?»~  "/• 
father's  son  by  so4e^  ,».„  1^*?  identified  as  my 
other  days-and™"^'  who  had  known  me  in  the 
Glasgow^'':i^'ne''^  ^own  to  thousands  fa 
oulties,  ana  yet^f.ak         ""*'°''  °'  «?  *«- 

Bunthon.eor^ts^t^'^l^-'^^X'^t™^^  •" 
tion  meant  shame  and  notmiX  t       ^*  'dentifica- 

Strange  how    wfc^  f J^ '""■  "^  P»'«'ts. 

Wentity*lem^'  i^^t::^  f  ^  '*?i'«<"'  «'  "y 

«>-wt„myp.re„u"&ihSir~r^;5: 
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I  was  both  relieved  and  disappointed  when  it  be- 
came  apparent  that,  midep  th^  regutatioiTa  co^ 

Sheffield.    Therefore  my  destiny  lay  within  the  scone 

affair  and,  hfce  the  stage-manager  when  his  work  is 
done,  was  sitting  back  to  watch  what  the  pZ2Z 
actor  made  of  the  situation  pnnapai 

del^ldt^"""''"'*''^'*"' —«•'»'««>- to 

Now  I W  time  to  think  over  matters;  but  as  the 
days  went  p«t-lonely,  silent.  interm^iSeX^ 
my  thmkmg  brought  me  no  satisfaction,  unleS  L 
comfort  of  provmg  one's  self  a  fool. 

I  had  allowed  matters  to  go  too  far.    I  was  now  cut 

help  I  had  gone  beyond  the  point  where  by  im- 
phcatmg  Bunthome  I  could  s^e  my  p^enU  I 
was   already   tried   and   condemned     tTXw 

S  ofCt^oml  *""'  *"■"*'  ^'"  «  it  came  to  . 

to^^f  ^rf  V***,^  "•*"  "y  •iP'-  Bunthome  chose 
m„^T,w  I  ''u  >"*''  »°yf^  ^'"'•t  the  park 
S^  •■  io  *  ^^*^  '™"  "^  °«"  the  park  on  tiiat 
ill"*?  ',,  I^°  T  ?«**  to  gainsay  him,  except 
a™»  I^  ^  ^°^y  "^  convicted  for  th;  crime, 
a  man  who.  it  was  natural  to  suppose,  would  go  to  any 
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«to^eto8aveLimseIf?  Nobody  would  believe  me! 
^ere  was  no  evidence  against  Bunthome-not  a 
partic^!  I  could  not  get  a  new  trial  upon  an  un- 
su^rted  charge  agaiust  another  man. 

hJ^!lt  T  ^^^  ""^  '^'^'^-  S^^  «>»»ld  prove  that 
her  father  knew  B^^es.    She  knew  enough  to  sup- 

f^W  ^^7  ^^t^y^^  t^d  been  blackmailing  her 
father  She  could  testify  that  Bunthome  had  gone 
with  Byrnes  to  the  park  that  night  and  that  I  had 
merely  followed  to  watch.     She  could  also  testify 

rut^l  ^?'' '  "u-™  ^  ^^  ^^^«  ^  Chamber's 
S  ^i     ^me~h,s  actions-his  apparent  frame 

^^?*  ^  ^^^  ^^""^  ^^'^  ^  ^  obviously 
wrought-up  condition. 

But  would  Jess  do  it?  And  did  I  wish  to  expose 
her  to  such  an  ordeal?  Was  it  not  virtually  forS^ 
her  to  do  that  from  which  I  (and  Bmithome  appar? 
ently)  sought  to  spare  her?-the  knowledge  that  he 
was  a  murderer-the  necessity  of  betraying  her 
father  or  choosmg  to  let  her  lover  be  betrayed 

aunthoroe,  apparently,  sought  to  spare  her!" 

ft\f^'^JV^^^^'i^  *^^*  persisted  in  sticking  in 
my  throat     Was  it  whoUy  for  her  sake  that  he  kept 

nl°1-    I?^".  I*  T^^"/  '°'  ^^'  «^*^'  «'  to  «^ve  Ws 
owii  dan.  that  he  hved  the  peculiar  life  he  did? 

And  what  sort  of  life  was  that?  After  all  the 
divertmg  thoughts  of  personal  peril  during  those  last 
few  weeks.  I  had  quite  forgotten  that  I  was  no  nearer 
a  solution  of  Bunthome*s  secret/ 

AU  at  once  I  sprang  to  my  feet  in  that  condemned 
wU  I  found  myself  gripping  the  bars  of  the  door 
with  a  wild  unpulse  to  shake  them,  to  summon  the 
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Hi 


been  a  gie^lS^e    «  V^m  "'  *^"*  *^'"  "^ 
justice.  ^^'  '  ^'"'''le  miscarriage  of 

Who  was  Bunthome,  after  all?    What  a-.a  t  i 

?^"d^L^St .?';'  -k-  ^-^^^-'^ 

b.^^esilen^lrrpno-fs'SS^^"^^ 
let  Bunthome  had  done  it— had  kiUed  fh^f  «,« 

had  s^n '  """^'^  •"  '^■"-t-"  Doctor^vor 

wouJdh.i;ir      if^      *  cnminal  extraordinaty.    It 
hearing  Z^'  u-      ^^""^  ""^  <*"«ed  hua  in  mv 

look  out  for  hunself;  at  least  he  must  give  ^ T^ 

bTt  tf  S  Is^ddi'  f'P'"''  my  feeling  toward  her; 
trnJLo  Tt  ®"^^^°^y  suspected  of  Bunthome  was 
true-and  I  was  not  to  be  blamed  if  I^ud^ 
him-my  hfe  was  at  stake  against  his  se^th^ 
Jess  must  inevitably  sufferer  ot^J^^^ 


V  I 
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father.  Better  that  she  do  so  now  and  for  a  good 
cause.  Better  that  she  take  the  dilemma  by  the 
honw,  face  the  worst,  discover  her  own  place  among 
mankmd,  save  her  father  from  a  greater  crime  than 
murder  m  hot  blood,  and— to  be  humanly  candid 
about  the  mattei--rescue  me  from  an  unearned 
ignommy  and  undeserved  fate! 

But  I  would  stand  by  her  in  any  event.  I  would 
wm  sympathy  for  her  by  the  statement  before  the 
whole  world  that  for  her  sake-and  her  sake  alone- 
1  had  shielded  her  father  from  the  law;  that  she  was 
deservmg  of  the  utmost  sympathy,  which  I  had 
given  to  her.  I  would  state  that  at  the  time  of  my 
trial  I  believed  I  was  doing  right,  but  that  now  I  saw 
thmgs  differently,  saw  that  my  sacrifice  would  be 
ineffectual  toward  the  assuring  of  her  happiness,  and 
that  it  were  a  kindness  tLat  she  be  forced  to  suffer 
the  mevitable  now  instead  of  later. 

ITien  I  would  make  amend  by  taking  her  away 
with  me  to  some  other  end  of  the  world.  But  would 
she  marry  me}— could  she,  after  I  had  sent  her 
father  to  the  gaUows  or  back  to  life  servitude? 
CouJd  Jess  and  I  ever  find  happiness  with  that 
shadow  relentlessly  walking  between  us.  even  though 
we  builded  our  nest  at  the  north  pole? 

Anyway,  I  was  at  her  service  if  she  could  find  any 
consolation  in  the  devotion  that  I  would  lay  at  her 
feet  as  a  penance  if  nothing  else. 

In  the  meantime,  the  issue  must  be  met  squarely 
But  how  was  I  to  proceed?    I  was  already  con- 
demned, I  had  no  money  with  which  to  employ 
counsel.    I  was  wise  enough  in  the  world's  ways  to 
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know  that  no  advocate  wouJd  take  up  my  case  for 
nothing,  even  if  he  chose  to  believe  there  was  a  word 
of  truth  m  my  story.  It  was  only  my  word  against 
Bunthomes,  with  Jess  an  unwilling  witness.  If 
Xanthome  denied  the  charge,  my  case  weakened. 

l»  S'  '^u"^  *°  *^*'^y  ^^'  ^^^^^*  ^y  case  col. 
lapsed.  The  sentence  of  death  would  not  only  stand 
but  have  no  chance  of  favourable  consideration  by 
the  Home  Secretary.  I  would  be  in  a  position  of 
one  who,  m  desperation,  had  tried  to  thrust  my  own 
guilt  upon  "an  innocent  man!" 

TTie  days  passed-^ays  of  mental  torture.  I  had 
reahzed  my  situation  at  last.  Away  with  Quixotism! 
Nearly  a  week  had  slipped  by.  I  was  to  die  at  8 
o  clock  on  tiie  morning  of  the  Monday  after  three 
Sundays  had  elapsed  from  the  day  of  sentence.  In 
sixteen  days  more  I  must  walk  to  the  gallows.  Six- 
teen days!    ... 

Now  it  was  fifteen.  To-morrow  it  would  be  four- 
teen. Much  to  do  and  little  time  to  do  it.  How 
to  proceed?    What  to  do  first? 

ITien  Fate,  perhaps  a  little  relenting  at  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  prmcipal  actor,  extended  a  hand  into 
the  game  agam.  There  remained  but  twelve  days 
between  me  and  death,  and  stiU  no  move  on  the  pwt 
of  Bunthome,  nor  did  I  expect  any.  I  was  stiU  de- 
batmg  what  I  should  do  and  how  do  it,  when  the 
door  of  my  ceU  was  thrown  open  and  I  was  told  by  a 
warder  that  there  was  someone  to  see  me.  My  heart 
gave  a  great  leap,  Bunthome !— -at  last » 

I  was  teken  to  a  grating  wWch  ran  along  in  front 
of  the  cells.    The  hght  was  dim  in  the  corridor,  but 
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my  eyes,  used  to  a  deeper  gloom,  noticed  that  thew 
were  three  men  beyond  the  grating.  Two  of  Sem 
were  guards.  The  one  in  the'middfe  was  Lll^^ 
hght-haired  man  with  spectacles.  ^* 

thome  It  now  stopped  beating  momentarily  at 
recognition  of  this  man.  ^ 

//  was  ourfamUy  lawyer,  Alexander  Lowndes  t 
1  took  an  mvoluntary  step  backward  into  the 
shadows,  my  heart  sick  and  shamed  for  whS  i  1^ 
brought  upon  my  father  and  moti-er.  My  idenSv 
had  been  penetrated.  Everything  was  kno^  He 
WM  here  as  my  father's  emissary  ^ 

»!.  i.T^  ^*^®  °°*^<^d  n»y  backward  steo  and 
thought  he  understood  it,  for  he  turned  to  thejiar^^ 
1  thmk  you  know  me,  gentlemen,"  said  he.  in  his 
qmet,  honest  way.  "lamnothere  todefeatl^el^ 
vlnL''^**^Kr^r^'*^'"^*^*^-    Whateverlatitud^ 

Z  Z^^  "^^lY  °^"  ^°'  *  °^"*«  <>'  two  with 
this  man  wiU  be  greatly  appreciated." 

shoild'L''«n^'*^°^  toregulations  that  any  latitude 
tZ  ^r,  fr^j^  conversation  with  a  condemned 

S^^  *  T^"*"^  P^"^*  *°  «^  °»« J»«  earned,  had  also 

SST^irtl^^*"*?'!?^^^"-    Any  way.  therd^ 
^^  lA,,    *°^  '®^*^ed  attention. 
f«  X       .-"^'^  I^wndes  in  a  kindly  way,  turning 
t  ft^r**^?'  *°  .^^"^  ^  ^^  come  closer  in^J 

«S?^J*i?  the  privacy  he  desired. 
Well.  Uncle  Sandy,"  I  said,  brokenly. 

He  started.    He  peered  through  the  grating  at  me. 
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Then  his  big,  capable  hands  gripped  the  bars.    I 
saw  his  knuckles  strained  to  whiteness. 

"My  Godl— John  r*  he  gasped. 

Then  I  could  have  raved  in  exasperation.  As 
usual,  my  judgment  '»  jd  been  all  wrong.  He  had 
not  known  me  at  all! 

For  a  few  seconds  Mr.  Lowndes  stood  there,  staring 
and  muttering.  I  could  hear  him  repeating  my  name 
over  and  over,  at  first  with  amazement,  then  horror, 
then  infinite  regret  and,  lastly,  great  sorrow. 

It  was  I  who  broke  the  spell. 

"Mr.  Lowndes,"  I  said,  "Heaven  forgive  me  for 
making  that  mistake.  I  thought  you  knew  me — 
seeing  you  there.  I  thought— Oh!'*  I  groaned,  "if 
it  affects  you  so,  whatof  my  mother — my  father ?" 

I  think  it  no  shame  to  say  that  I  completely  broke 
down  and  laid  mj  Iiead  against  the  grating.  At  this 
display  my  visitor  rallied. 

"Come,  come,  lad,"  said  he,  just  as  he  used  to  do 
at  the  Rollers  when  a  situation  needed  reforming. 
"It*s  not  so  bad  as  that.  You're  innocent.  I  keened 
that  before  I  came  here,  never  thinking  it  was  you, 
never  dreaming  ye  were  within  five  thousand  miles 
o*  home." 

Oh,  but  it  was  good  to  hear  his  honest  Scotch 
tongue  again! 

"Now  that  I  ken  it*s  you,  Jock,  why — ^I've  got  a 
lot  mair  to  fight  for — eh?  Maybe  I  conseeder  it  a 
fortunate  circumstance." 

"But,  Mr.  Lowndes— Uncle  Sandy!"  I  said, 
"promise  me  that  you  will  tell  them  nothing." 

"It  a'  depends,"  said  he.    "I'll  have  to  think. 
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J^r^sW^'Tj^''"!^  First,  let  me  hea. 

your  stoiy     Tell  me  the  truth.  Johnnie  lad—the 

""^Pi^  ^i^  *°^  °«tW"g  but  the  truth." 

n„f  fi    *     "^^^  ^"^y*  "^'"  *«"  yo"  nothing  with. 

shall  know  nothing  about  it.    Otherwise,  you  can 

Mr.  Lowndes  scratched  his  chin. 

•  Make  It  a  promise,  Mr.  Lowndes.    Not  a  word 
until  I  o^  clear     Not  a  word  from  me  other W" 

thought     "nf  *^  ^""^  ^"^'"  ^^  ^«'  *^*«'  «ome 
tnougnt.       I II  promise  ye,  John." 

hJI^^l^'^^S"^""'**^  Johnnie!"  he  muttered  under 
hisbreatk    He  was  still  staggered  )  ^  ""^er 

it  ™  I?^*"**  ^'°"^^*  ^""^  ^^'^'  "  y^"  ^^^^'t  J°»ow 
"Hoot!"  said  Lowndes.  "That's  a  mere  whiffle 
I  saw  the  case  in  the  papers.  That  si  W  o^^S 
was  cunous-very  curious.  I  got  curious  mZ" 
when  I  met  yomig  Murray  and  had  a  crack  wi'  S.. 
He  hasna  had  a  deal  o'  experience,  yon  young  m^ 
hough  mayl^  I  couldna  ha*  done  l^tter'^'^yfel^' 
the  matenal  he  had. 

"But  it  was  evident  to  me,  Jock,  that  there  had 

inrth.Tf'^''^^f^>'^^'^^**^°"^*^I'°»"o^  • 

mgthe  judge  nor  the  jury.    *Twas  your  own  domg. 

What  for?  says  I,  not  knowing  it  was  you.    It  wL 
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the  ease  I  was  interested  in.  What  was  the  young 
man  holding  iMck?    For  why?*' 

He  eyed  me  steadily,  then  said: 

"Jock,  do  ye  think  it's  for  the  best  in  the  long  run 
to  save  a  lassie  from  the  disgrace  o'  having  a  brother 
who  is  a  murderer,  even  if  ye  are  heid  ower  heels  in 
love  wi*  her?" 

"It  isn't  her  brother,"  said  I. 

"Man  Jock,"  said  he,  not  a  whit  put  out,  "ye'll 
not  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  go  stravaigin*  wi' 
the  man's  wife?" 

"If  that  were  the  case,  I'd  be  willing  to  make  her 
a  widow,  wouldn't  I?" 

"Naturally.  It  was  a  foolish  bit  o*  reasoning  on 
my  pairt,"  said  Lowndes,  nodding  his  head.  "Of 
course  it's  her  father.  That  nudces  it  clear.  That 
makes  it  worse.  That  explains  everything.  She 
couldna  be  expectit  to  send  her  father  to  the  rope, 
and  ye  couldna  be  expectit  to  bring  disgrace  on  the 
bit  lass.  Ay,  ay.  So  that's  the  deeficulty.  And  ye 
had  a  thought  for  yer  ain  folk,  too.    I  see.    I  see." 

I  was  so  admiring  of  his  mental  penetration  that 
I  had  no  thought  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  his  deduc- 
tions. 

"Now,  John,  will  ye  lay  the  matter  before  me? 
I'll  be  discreet.  I'll  find  a  way  out.  But  the  jaain 
thing  i»— ye've  got  to  be  saved!" 

I  took  a  few  turns  up  and  down  behind  the  grating. 
I  had  come  to  the  casting  of  the  die  that  so  involved 
Jess  Bunthome.  I  still  hesitated  to  bring  sorrow 
upon  her,  inevitably  as  it  must  come  for  her  sooner 
or  later,  but  the  more  heavily  if  after  my  death. 
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the  meaiM  for  fiffhtinir  for  m^  w         "^^^ntme 

xu  DC  candid.    Ive  nae  manner  o'  use  for  fl,af 

apie  teoet,  John,  that  wiU  chamre  mv  oi^v^niVvT^* 
him^Ye  ^  have  no  idea  whaTf^isT'    ^^''°  **' 
>Jbne  whatever." 
"lien  what  do  ye  expect  me  to  do  without  lm«« 

J^,  John,    m  get  to  the  bottom  offtin^if/v     A^" 
I U  not  hurt  the  h«s  more  than  I  <in  hdf «  ^ 

.    That,  the  olier  promise  I  want  from  yw."  I 
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,11^     "Go  cautiously  (or  her  sake.    I  loved  fte 

JJ?;  Unck  &mdy,  and  she's  as  pure,  sweet.  «.d 

'"^^^i^he  mterrupt^.  dryly.'but  that  doe.na 
"^I'S^y  ^'^^"wdl'Sthi'forme     Goto 

:!^-d^.-tt*^^-SlS^ 

"HfaW  is  Daniel  Bunthome  and  he  hves  at 
the  top  end  of  Chamber's  Close. 

^H^-^'SrAlZ.^lo^de.  with  im- 
„e^"^t!ta^.    "rn  be  pleased  to  meet  ye. 

**iSif'.SS*°^r  with  me  through  the  grating, 
^o^^si^dW*  a  chuckle.  "I'U  ^  ye  ag«r 
the  mom*8  afternoon." 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

POWERS  UNSEBN 

BUT  Alexander  Lowndes  did  not  r.4um  ♦«  ♦». 
pnson  on  "the  mom's  afternoon  »n^*i^* 

detail^  d^^Xt  5^^^^^^  ^^^ 

Had  met  wi|;l^:  ^1^%-E!  *^  '^'*-    «^ 

thM^  1^1?^'  '^'*^!^  ***  '^'^  the  monotony  of 
tHoae  holrible  days.    At  first  I  hardly  noS  or 
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w«s  in  the  least  thankful  for  them.  But  M  tte 
bSft^Aot  a  week  went  by  without  bnn^  my 

MUU I  began  to  wel<»me  the  »P^«»^«  ^^ 
nrison  doctor  and  the  chaplam.  They  took  my 
™^  tJmrorarav  from  the  torturing  question  that 
Z^^^fmytime!    What  had  become  of 

^S^r  Dixon  was  a  Bttle  gray  man  with  a  keen  eye^ 
He  bS^Lnred  in  India  and  hU  temperament  seemed 

Ke^Wrbed  the  (^0^,0^,^'.'^''^^'^ 
sunstroke.    He  told  me  at  the  begummg  of  «tt  i^ 
qZntance  that  his  business,  worse  luck,  was  to  ^«P 
me  in  exceUent  condition,  so  that  I  ^ould  feel  hfe 
wnrth  Uvini  when  caUed  upon  to  give  it  up. 
™^  yrtere  siek  and  tired  of  life  when  you  came 
.    tlT,  n.np  ••  said  he.  as  if  he  expected  me  to  argue 
^*:  SrUt^.  "where'd  the  law  get  its  po«md. 
offl«h-he^    mat  I  may  think  about  ifnysdf « 
Son^f  yo^  business,  sir,  and  ifs  none  of  mme  to 

"K-tegkred  at  me  «.d  said  that  he  didn't  thinki 
,J^Wve  enough  to  suffer  "uch.  «.yway.    He 
ZZ,Zed  that  most  criminals  were  callous  and  that 
^°Z  Zre^xm  why  capital  punishment  was 
staaed  "like  a  Drury  Lane  melodranm! 
^otl^  else  would  appeal  to  the  bruto,    he 
snortT^Otherwise  the  government  a.uld  save 
ZTZi  money.    Demme.  aU  they  ne^  s  ^ypo- 
dermic     Clean  job  and  no  fuss.    But  no!     ih^je 
^  ring  CockWin  with  a  Greek  chorus.    WhoU 

*""D^^DUon>^^quitoregardlessof  regulation. 
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condemned  to  deaO^hn^t.^^r^l^'P^Oy one 

none  of  the  deaiC^^^lt^  Z"""  S'*"^  »<' 
a  glare  from  the  doctor  w^TZ  I  •  -A^snortand 
aa  a  lecture  /«,m X^^^^^^'P' "«  diaconcerting 

up  ,shan,Iy     ^'  "'*''  ^ '"«'  "xJo  a  remark,  he  lodSl 

"Thought  so/*  said  h*»     ««r'i  *    ^ 

"Edinbro,"  I  saw  Im;.    Glasgow?    Edinbro?- 
to^reveal  to  Doctor  HeW^  ^  ^^^*  ^  ^^  "^^used 
"Medical?" 

>othe^  day t  K^t  ^i'^'Sel^,  »-.<»»• 
Cunous,  isn't  it?  "  said  he. 

«o  -f'oSvij:fr.p^n^ij  '"~"V^ 

'"^fif^Jar  oval  with  iT^o  Jx*  ^^  ^*^  *  J^d  of 
points.  When  rrumedTh.^*^""?  t^o  inturning 
not  unlike  a  pair  o^^^t  f  ^  '^^  V^  ^**  ^^^^^^^ 

thing  represented  iSn^^iTt  ^^*d«°%  the 
anatomy.  ^  P**^*<*^  of  human  or  animal 

I^e  doctor  snorted  and  snatched  the  thi^.t 
You  know  no  more  ahonf  ;*  n.      r  ,  *^^^*^™™e. 
rationale  of  vcrse-Xf         V^^  ^  ^°  a^>out  the 
Thenhegla^'^lt^J-^^^^         ^«  -o^ed. 

sUnd  what  he  was  tal^^  S-  « m  1°."^*^ ^«r- 
for?  Where's  the  s3  Y^?!' •  ^**  "*  *^"°der 
novel,  you  idiot!"  ^'^^  '"«*  *  tuppenny 
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With  that  he  left  me.    But  he  wan  very  land  from 

*^f  d^piain  wa.  a  dreamy  sort  of  feUo*  whose 
sole  aSon  seemed  to  be  to  pump  as  mu^ 
^tand-dried  religiou  into  me  as  my  »yt«?' ^"^^ 
Told.  His  duty  was  to  offer  me  fvej? J=^"«j^ 
salvation  that  I  cared  to  grasp.  1  let  him  go  as  lar 
^TZ^  to.  forcing  myself  to  take  an  mterert  m 
order  to  divert  my  thoughts.  „_t  „,  fie-e=i. 

One  day  he  read  to  me  from  the  Book  of  *^^^- 
It  WM  ae  story  of  Cain  and  Abel;  how  Cam.  after 
ILX  h^  brotiber.  was  made  an  outcast  a»d  vaga- 
^JStiA  a  mark  upon  his  brow,  "lest  any  findmg 

should  slay  'him."  ,     ,  .       .  j   « 

"And  the  Lord  said,"  the  chaplam  read,     .    .    . 
„*o»^5x»S  Cain  ««J«mo.  .kaU  he  taken  ,m  to 

*^^"  do  you  reoondle  that  with  capital  punish- 

'^^  wfS'  an  argument.  'x«r'^^^ Z 
one  4le.  very  solemn  on  the  "th^  ^^^_ 

contradicting  law  of  Moses.  I  «'™*™1 1^-    "^ 
mitted  it  by  taking  refuge  manger.    He  wart  aw^. 

saving  that  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  sbnve  my 
ZTL^  quote  Scripture  agamst  >aws  p^sumaMy 
based  upon  righteousness.  We  were  stiff  toward 
one  another  after  that.  ,         , 

Only  five  days  lay  between  me  and  the  ^te  of 
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tad  been  incessant  in  some  employ     ""^^'^ 

news  for  ye."  »™™»'     * 'ear  I  have  no  good 

he'l^?"'*'-    ^"l  y«"  find  Bm.J,o..e?    Wlat  did 

be^n'aUe''to"'LnS''"  ^1  '"'■    "^  •»-  »<>* 

evenh.S;X''j£r'ft-"  *"*  "^    ^  '-^-'' 
iou  don  t  mean ?'* 

"He's  gone!    He's  disappeared!" 

.  Y^'®  ^as,  a  blow  I  had  hardly  looked  for     q 
pieious  as  I  had  bepom«  ^t  u     xi:^  'ooKed  for.    Sus- 

I  had  nJert^^ttfT^'^'^fl'  true  motives,, 
me  to  my  fate  ^  dehberately  abandoning 

"By  heaven,  Mr.  Lowndes!"  I  cried      **TU'    • 
too  much     A^/M/tTMi^u  cnea.        I  his  is 

th«,w^nsijr:rtiL"tr^ra:r^Ji^<'"<- 

«med,if  Buntl,omel««donettfa  W  .u""  ??"■ 
Hold  b«<i  nothing.  &rtd  Y^;,.^??"!^^?"""- 
quick  enoiwh  evS  if  h^.i.^-      •     , ""  ^'"^  ^^is  man 

.  "Hold »,  iotsriiid  """^id  L'::^,**^  c . 

ing  his  hfaA     "T  !,..».'        "  ">'">de«,  shak- 
SIseAt™     IhJ  ^X"i^  ^^  ^-^  nothing  aU 
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"I  went  to  the  house  in  Chamber's  Close,"  he  be- 
san  his  report.  "It  was  locked  up.  It  had  just 
been  rented  by  the  month.  The  landlord  ke«ied 
notliing  about  his  tenants,  although  they  had  been 
in  the  house  more  than  five  years,  but  thought  they 
were  genteel  appearing  folk.  ^  He  said  they  had  gone 
away  a  few  days  before "  ^ 

"Yes,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced," I  interrupted,  wrothily.  ^ 

*'  Keep  cool,  laddie.    Growlin*  doesna  pick  a  bone, 

:yeken.     .    .     .    Well,  I  tried  to  find  where  th^  d 

gone— by  the  carrier  that  took  their  luggage.    They 

went  by  train  from  St.  Enoch's  station;  and  there  1 

lost  track       ' 

"Assuredly  you  did.    He's  adept  at  disappearing 

^adept  from  long  practice.  Jes»-his  daughter- 
told  me  enough  to  make  that  clear.  He  was  prob- 
ably suffering  from  a  cold,  too,  poor  man!  You 
should  have  called  in  the  poUce." 

"I  did,"  said  Lowndes,  patiently,  if  ye  would 
give  me  a  chance  to  teU  it  to  ye.  I  went  to  the  po- 
Kce  and  told  them  I  wanted  this  man's  wher^bouts 
established.  I  didna  go  into  details  at  first,  hoping 
to  arrange  things  quietly  with  Mr.  Bunthome.  so  as  to 
save  as  much  exposure  as  I  could  for  you  and  your 

auld  folk  he  bit  lass.  ,   j    «    u     tk« 

"And  heir's  where  things  got  deefficult.  llie 
police  kind  o'  smiled  and  said  I  was  hunting  a  maie  s 
n^t.  They  said  they  had  no  doubt  of  your  guilt, 
and  you  were  judged  and  condemned  ^d  *f«  «^ 
was  «>nsidered  closed.  Even  when  1  said  I  bcheved 
this  Bunthome  was  at  least  an  eye-witness  to  Uie 
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Besides,  they  "^  S^S^!' ^^  ^'^*--- 
start,  they  had  mkde  T^^f  ,^^  ^  **  ^^ 
met  at  the  park  m^    fjearch  for  the  woman  you 

neighbourh^^ryou  hV Jil^^tf^r"^*^  "^«^  ^  '^- 
had  met  her  orobaWv  «♦  ?  ^''f  ^"^^^  «°d  you 
you."  P«>»>ably  at  a  place  handy  for  both  of 

"WeU?" 

"N^  ^frt**"  ^''"  Z^^  *^'y  "««  «•  satisfied?" 
«o,  but  they  seemed  miahtv  cockaiir.     T  tu-  i 

thgr  were  even  surer  thanX  wSmT'B,^^ 

i„.i^  •".?*  KMoning  when  dealine  with  «  ^;™ 
"iSr^,^  ^"*'  BunthofnT^  '  """■ 

tive  on  fte  Wt  .Sf^*'  ^  ?"*  »  P"™te  dete<> 
mitt^to^L*^  tht°W  ^*"an^,r!f«'^- 
than  ever  satisfied  that  he  could  not  havIhL  , 

th'^iti^r'^tr^-jSrLrte':- 
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**I  had  to  admit  that  it  was  you  who  told  me  this, 
and  they  laughed  all  the  more  and  wanted  to  know  if 
I  was  so  getting  on  in  years  thut  I  had  no  more  sense 
than  to  believe  what  a  condemned  man  told  me.  Of 
course  you  were  innocent!  Every  man  the  govern- 
ment hanged  was  innocent! 

**I  think  they  were  against  me,  John,  because  I 
was  trying  to  spoil  a  pretty  conviction  and  prove 
them  all  a  set  of  dunderheads.  They  refused  to  tell 
me  where  Bunthome  was  to  be  foimd  and  advised 
me  to  get  some  affidavits  and  some  authority  before 
I  came  to  them  demanding  the  production  of  any- 
body. But,  in  the  meantime,  the  private  detec- 
tive  " 

"Yes,  the  private  detective,"  I  interrupted.  "Who 
is  paying  for  him?    Not  my  father?    You  have- 


** 


n't ? 

"Don*t  interrupt  me,  John,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, snappily.  "I  broke  no  promises,  except 
the  one  about  seeing  you  next  day.  .  .  .  Well, 
the  private  detective,  in  the  meantime,  had  also 
traced  and  talked  with  Bunthome.  And  what  do 
you  suppose?  The  detective  told  me  the  same  as  the 
poUce:  that  I  was  barking  up  the  wrong  tree;  that 
you  were  i.  crazy  liar;  that  Bunthome  couldn't 
foasibly  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  crime. 
And  he  was  grinning  like  an  ape  and  downright 
amused  at  me  for  thinking  any  other  way. 

"John,"  Mr.  Lowndes  broke  ofiF,  earnestly,  "was 
yon  the  gospel  truth  ye  told  me?" 

"As  God  sees  me,  sir,  it  was!" 

"I  believe  ye,  John,"  he  said,  simply.    "I  asked 
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the  detective  for  his  reasons     H»  ..m  1. 

give  tliem.    I  aaklrf  iZf    L  ,^f  '»«'  •>«  couldn't 

w«  being  paidt^^^i„:?"*.^,«'°''8''t  I-he 

satisfied  hJddroTth^l^  ^^  ^^  "  ^  »»»»'» 
then.  But  fi^rS  ^l^LT^"*  J"!  *"*  f^*"  ""d 
was  that  he  sue  L  wTj  ~^''  *•»*  alternative 
Bunthome  He  wli^J  ''»!*-"'»'««  he  had  found 
Th»hecha„SC^,«°-^^^jtel.  „e  .t  fi„t. 

^e«,  I  turned  detective  mv«>lf     Ti,-    jj 
was  in  a  little  village  in  Avrli^j'    ™^  '^*e»» 
found  that  the  Svfl^'    'u"*"*  **<"™  "»<» 
but  Bunthome  andhf  w    ^  T*'*"  ""e  truth; 
"They  hadT^  ^^"  f^l?^^'  had  flitted  again. 

tive^^that"«^:^;«.^t^"'  detec- 

that'a"^7r^;„X^riT' -^«.  --p^ 

described  by  &.  CXdy  ,^T ja'^- ,,««  "-« 
man.  She  thought  btmLTh  ^'  "''"«''*  *"*  "^ 
Others  of  his  ktod  hJ*  ii.i'''''l?'»P°«<»»><«'- 
who,  by  thXav  we^L^*^  °"  ^-  B^thome. 
son.  The  U^dvTh  ^  ^^  °""*  °'  ^^'^  Th""?^ 
Miss  Thom^n^  .5,^*  ""  ^^  «*  Mr.  and 
th^-forTrr^^^n^i^^togetHdof 

rS-^"'  ^"  K^^d'XftS^y^ 
wl^V^^d^"  >ny  head  in  despair  a,  Mr. 
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with  having  somebody  as  a  scapegoat  and  don't  want 
to  reopen  the  case?  Is  it  possible  that  it  was  the 
police  who,  taking  warning  from  my  visits,  helped 
the  man  out  of  that  Ayrshire  village  and  covered  ud 
his  tracks?" 

"It  looks  like  it,"  I  said,  "and  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  in  some  way  protected  by  the  author- 
ities." 

"So  have  I,"  said  Mr.  Lowndes,  fiercely,  "as  I  will 
tell  you  in  a  minute. 

"Don't  think  I  was  done,  John,  although  that  was 
but  two  days  ago.  I  went  straight  to  Edinburgh 
where  the  Home  Secretary  happened  to  be.  I  had  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  him  in  his  humbler  days  and 
my  name  was  not  unknown  to  him  as,  I  make  bold  to 
say,  it  is  not  unknown  to  a  great  many  in  Scotland. 

"  He  invited  me  in  to  see  him.  I  found  him  a  busy 
man  and  I  did  not  waste  much  of  his  time.  I  told 
him  your  story  and  added  my  suspicions.  He  didn't 
take  either  very  seriously.  In  fact,  he  discredited 
your  story  at  llie  outset  and  said  he  was  surprised 
that  I  should  risk  my  reputaLon  on  behalf  of  a 
'villainous,  seafaring  ruffian.' 

"It  was  then  that  I  hinted  to  him  that  you  were 
nothing  of  the  sort,  but  the  only  son  of  a  man  who 
bears  a  most  honourable  name  in  Glasgow.  He 
seemed  interested  in  that  and  asked  me  your  father's 
nanie.  I  said  I  would  rather  not  mention  it,  and 
justice  could  be  dispensed  quite  as  honestly  without 
it. 

"He  agreed  with  me;  in  fact,  he  said  that,  after  all, 
he  would  rather  not  hear  it.    It  might  make  the  per- 
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ever,  he  pro^JS^T  ?  ''?'?"  ""'ena-    Ho«r- 
•fteraoon.  "^^  «^  '«»^  l«ter  in  the 

for\?wrr;sr?:,''r  T"  r'*  "^  t^^^^'p". 

«ftemoon.    hTwL  il  IH-*"  '  T"  ""«*  »  'he 
into  a  bag.  *"  "^  "^  ^e  packed  papera 

'h^vIZ^^Z^^'-  *'l?r«  Secretary  »id. 
their  repOTta  to  rnH^H  ^''tWtion,  according  to 

question  ftefr  Z^l,^Z  "*^"  '"^  «^  *» 
the  person  chLS^Vl^;:""'  ^^'^  f™"  •»>«  that 

"The  nWm.  eZ,^^^^  *°  •*'»  ''ith  the  crime ' 

had  ^^tSra^^^ou*:^  *"'''  '^'  John-^t  he 
in  the  case     He^  eZ  J"  ?f°^e  the  evidence 

guilt  and  that  ™u  3L!^'^r„»*^«'  »'  your 
vided  by  Uw.  ''**"'«<1  the  full  penalty  as  pro- 

.0  tt^^r?forkr^:'r„*^ ""  '^'^  '^^  *» «« 

your  reputation  as  a  lawtr  T  i^l.TT"*"**  "•«» 
"ther  what,  this  ^o^^ll^^lZ^-^^ 
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wfll  perceive  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  affAJr.    He 

"John,"  Mr.  Ix>wndc8  broke  off,  his  voice  hoarse 
with  some  vainly  repressed  emotion,  "what  do  you 
suppose  he  says  the  man  is?" 

"Tell  me!"  I  cried.  "It  is  a  question  that  has 
tortured  me  long  enough  I" 

"Why— the  Home  Secretary  says  he  is  the  Deputy 
Sheriff  of  Scotland!" 
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A  A  voice,  not  .rXiikl^~°'''^'y  """""l- 
«n  the  prison:  "™«'  «n«<J  «>mewhere 

WmHUJ«'^^i?"'*^'^ChiefJ„,tice!    I«, 

Before  I  wa,  led  back  to  thToSf^Irt^'^?.  '•^■ 
Uwnde,  »y  something  kbout^i^i  •■"  ^  ^■ 
t«ry  again,  aomethin/rt^ni^??  "'*^<'"'«Secre- 

tumed  to  find  a  bBvX.tv  j  *"^  '«'  "*<»>«  un- 
lU.  words  eonv^Xete^'S^^^™''^-    »« 

"■We  in  hi,  gX  ^^^H^'^'y-    I  ««d  not  b^ 
effort,  to  obt^,pJS  ,±*°'  T*'  ""^^  vain 

with  a  ahrugThi^'ar  '^'  """  *«»  -^ 
Odd— vegr  odd!"  I  heard  him  sav 

•-  word  wouldZura«.^lS^»-««P^^t 
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espedally  agfainst  mine.  No  doubt  Bunthome  had 
had  to  do  with  the  arresting  and  jailing  of  many  a 
criminal  in  his  day.  No  doubt  I  was  regarded  as 
some  old  law-breaker  who  (or  some  of  wLose  friends) 
had  felt  his  official  clutch  and  now  sought  revenge. 

A  poor  and  fatally  obvious  way  to  try  to  eflfect  it! 
I  could  quite  understand  why  the  police  laughed  at 
my  chaige,  why  the  Home  Secretary  took  little 
interest  in  the  matter. 

It  was  clear  enough  now  what  Joe  Byrnes  had 
meant  by  sneering  at  that  comfortable  home  in 
Chamber's  Close,  **  bought  with  the  price  of  many  a 
poor  devil's  sweat."  I  did  not  understand,  however, 
how  Byrnes  should  have  power  to  blackmail  the 
deputy  sheri£F,  why  Bunthome  should  not  have 
called  the  police,  as  indeed  he  had  threatened  to  do, 
why  he  had  not  had  the  Devil's  Island  man  arrested, 
or  himself  arrested  him.  Byrnes  had  apparently 
been  "wanted." 

But  no!    Bunthome  ^<id  chosen  rather  to  kill! 

So  there  it  was — as  m  Ji  of  a  puzzle  to  me  as  ever.' 
Bunthome's  being  a  high  police  official  threw  light 
on  some  things,  but  failed  to  explain  quite  a  number 
of  others. 

In  any  event,  I  realized  but  one  fact  and  the  minor 
facts  that  pertained  to  it.  Deputy  Sheriff  Bunthome 
had  killed  a  man,  allowed  me  to  be  tried  and  con- 
demned for  it,  and  when  brought  under  inquiry  by 
Mr.  Lowndes  he  had  taken  refuge  behind  his  official 
identity.  He  had  denied — ^I  had  no  doubt  of  it  now — 
denied  that  he  knew  any  more  about  the  murder 
than  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 
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«•«»  P0«,  thinking  to^h,.A       *•  ^,*'  challenged 
.h«jo,^„h.^4'?j'^h  money  for  keepingX 

Jew's  knowledge.    H^l         *">''**'•»'■ '">>» 
had  died  for  lS^„X         '""*«'«'?    No.    He 

I  cast  back  t/%  f k^  u.    •     . 
quainUnce  »rith  B™ftZ!!""S?'  »'  "V  own  «> 
•hould  have  UppS^t  JT  :    ®"?*'  *^  •'"tiny 

cheeked  mar.     vj^d  at  m!,  .t^""***^'  *»hhy. 
ialer^nderth.  ^tUmp"  '  '^^    '^' 

"o  you  know  who  I  am  ? 
"natter  of  »elf.«,nBratulit?„    •,  •    '    •    I* '"«  be  a 
cIo«r  acquainJT^  "'•'"•°  "^  y""  "•^^  >»ake  my 

lew^^wSf""  °""*  '"^  -^-^ed  at  n^  thought- 
rj.""  ?<"■»«  sure  of  It!" 

the  t^:'S:^?fy  {'"•^  ""ted  on  him  at 

"tive.  H«dljwit^f«*«'hm.inhi,„2w 
told  me  eveiythSgl^  T^  «°  ""•  ^-^  "^ht  have 
wy  «nyste,^^'^*5T  would  never  have  been 
Paeity.  woSd  if  It^det^  of  hU  official  ca- 

~^  "  "^"y  came  to  me  that  Bi,thon«-. 


^r 
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being  a  government  official  did  not  solve  the  mystery 
in  the  least.  It  deepened  it.  The  solution  was  as 
far  off  as  ever! 

As  I  sat  there  on  the  cot,  brooding,  I  seemed  to  hear 
David  Millard  repeating  in  his  soft  voice  the  lines 
he  had  quoted  that  day  at  the  waterside  public  house: 

For  only  blood  can  wipe  out  blood, 

And  only  tears  can  heal: 
And  the  crimson  stain  that  was  of  Cain 

Became  Christ's  snow-white  seal. 

Oh,  the  hypocrite!  The  shuffling,  flat-footed, 
flabby-faced  hypocrite! 

The  lines  repeated  themselves  over  and  over  in 
my  tired  brain.  They  carried  little  or  no  meaning  or 
relevancy.  I  think  it  must  have  been  t>«eir  lilt 
and  fluency;  and  how  the  neurasthenic  mind  seizes 
upon  the  like,  even  as  the  weary  ear  hears  a  chant  of 
strange  words  in  the  monotonous  throb  of  a  ship's 
engines.  They  fascinated  me,  too,  for  they  had 
been  written  by  one  who  languished  in  a  cell,  even  as 
t 

Alas!  it  is  a  fearful  thing 
To  feel  another's  guilt. 

I  had  read  the  ''Ballad'*  some  years  before.  The 
tragic  horror  of  it  had  left  a  deep  impression,  a  pro- 
found depression,  upon  me.  I  had  bought  the  little 
book  in  curiosity  and  thrown  it  from  me  in  shame 
not  for  him  who  wrote  it,  but  that  such  things  as  he 
related  could  be.    And  now,  from  the  nooks  and 


I 
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SS  Id^U^^r  ^IL.'-?-  -->  whole 
mocked  at  me.  fragments  stole  out  and 

Ihat  men  have  made  for  man. 
How  did  it  go? 

Butstj-aws  the  wheat  and  saves  the  chaff 
With  a  most  evil  fan.  ^^ 

The  voice  was  the  voie**  nf  P„«*i- 
was  describing  him^If?  ^"^thorne,  and  now  be 

^n?if'  "?*  **"  «  ^«°esome  road 
Doth  walk  with  fear  and  dJ^. 

I  pulled  myself  together     TK-* 
It  was  Coleridge.    PW^v  If  •  f  *  ^^  '^^^  ^ilde. 
that  their  meie  mT^^'T'^'^^^^^ote 
dnfted  into  parallel     T^l   *  ^^  """^  alike.    I 
the  fitness  of^^V  ^ClTcX^r  ^^"* 

The  death-fires  danced  at  ni^ht. 
^^n  came   Wilde  like  an   echo.    (Ahal    You 

They  trod  a  saraband. 


hM^   1^ 
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Vfhea  the  doctor  came  next  day  he  looked  at  me 
sharply.  I  had  not  slept.  I  had  battled  all  night 
with  Coleridge,  Wilde,  and  Bunthome,  shutting  the 
ears  of  my  mind  against  their  insistent  lilting  through 
the  soft  Ups  of  the  man  at  the  Queen's  Dock  pubUc 
house.  Time  and  again  I  had  started  up»  checking 
myself  in  the  middle  of  a  stanza  and  composing  my 
brain  to  thoughts  of  green  fields  and  streams  in  June. 
But  no  sooner  was  I  again  on  the  cot  than  a  far  voice 
began  to  recite  very  whisperingly* — and  the  madden- 
ing rhymes  would  never  fit: 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 

All  things  both  great  and  small. 
Bid  I  nevor  knew  a  man  who  looked 

So  vdstfuUy  at  the  day. 

"Doctor,"  I  said,  baring  my  arm.  "That  hypo- 
dermic you  spoke  of — ^just  enou^  to  quiet  me.  I*m 
afraid  I'm  going  mad." 

"Surprised  at  you!"  said  he  with  gruff  kindliness. 
"1*11  pump  you  full  of  it,  if  you  really  want  me  to. 
But  look  here!    You're  an  innocent  man." 

•*T  »w.  »» 

1  am. 

"Well,  if  you  are — ^keep  your  wits.  Besides,  you'd 
like  to  face  the  music  like  a  gentleman,  wouldn't 
you?" 

He  unrolled  my  sleeve,  buttoned  the  cuff,  gave  me 
a  quick,  firm  handshake  and  marched  out  of  the  cell. 

His  refusal  did  me  good.  His  call  to  me  as  man  to 
man  did  more.  I  slept  that  night,  and  I  could  not 
remember  a  line  of  "Reading  Gaol"  or  the  "Ancient 
Mariner,"  even  when,  out  of  curiosity,  I  tried  to. 


™e  dabk  angel 


CWy  two  dava  li*     w  ,  "^ 

lownde,.    NodL^-^*^"  ^  from  Alexander 

Perhaps  Lowndes  was  in  wJ?  k  "  . 
">»»>  the  Home  wL^  f^;^'  »'  I«»<I<>n. 

'«'T«"W«inonth^tSrflf"i^^-  ^«''»P» 
P«^Je-yes.  probabl^at  i!'^'^»™«-  ^*  "^ 
«t  every  turn  and  had  n^«f  S.  '^  "«*  defeat 
news  that  .U  hoj^tiXe       *^  *°  ■"*«  "•«  «>« 

I  blessed  him  for  tiS     t  , 
''herevw  he  was,  or  hw  «.i^T'  **  """t'  that 
^:    So  long  as  he  CaS^i"'  ""  *^  ^ 
^  there  was  stiU  Ufe^T^tr  ISJ'af  ^ 

bo^  "^  ""  "^  «»dly.  the  ch.pw„  . 

A  pecuhar  apathy  haj  ^vZ  "T^ 

""red  little  noVwhettCT^^'''"™"!"'""'-    I 
1^  counted  the  W^S^™''*  **"«"  "ot.    I 

ah'-t^'  «>  accuratSrtwi  T*^'J"*«'  «««  Paring 
^  my  <=«k^tionsl^i,~"^Jf<%  «»ncei4 
Md  seven  minutes  it  woiSSX  ^  fourteen  hours 
•olved,  the  solutS  ^"""^  **  °^*^«*  mystery 

i.was  as  one  rushnur  in  «  7..J.. 

■ae  roar  of  the  fXw«^  C"    '^  '»"«  P~*- 
»^.  ever  growing  i"  ZnTS>^rsart 

Hilt    it    WAfl    A    n 


fr 
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the  best  of  my  situation.  I  could  sit  back  in  my 
canoe  and  admire  the  scenery  and  study  my  every 
sensation  as  I  was  driven  to  death. 

I  did  this.  My  cot  was  my  canoe.  I  fell  asleep, 
and  my  dreams  were  not  unpleasant. 

When  I  awoke,  dawn  was  breaking — ^the  dawn  of 
judgment  day. 

The  prison  was  very  silent.  My  own  clothes,  those 
that  I  had  worn  when  I  was  brought  to  the  prison, 
neatly  folded  beside  my  cot. 

My  first  visitor  was  a  warder.  He  asked  what  I 
mi^t  want  for  breakfast. 

**I^  didn't  ring,"  I  said,  somehow  amused  at 
this  innovation.  "But  if  you  will  bring  me  blac^i 
coffee,  muflins  and  bacon  and  eggs,  I'll  he  infinitely 
obliged." 

I  dressed  myself  and  presently  "received"  the 
chaplain.    Was  there  anything  he  could  do? 

"Thank  you,  no,"  I  said.  "The  rest  is  between 
me  and  One  who  understands.  But"— I  could  not 
resist  it— "you  ought  really  to  study  Genesis  four- 
fifteen,  Mr.  Knox." 

At  seven  o'clock  I  had  breakfast.  As  I  ate,  I 
thought  of  my  father  and  mother.  I  choked  over 
the  food.    Then  I  resolutely  finished  the  meal. 

I  thought  of  Jess  for  a  little  while.  I  hated  her 
father,  but  I  had  brought  myself  to  this  pass  for  her 
sake— at  least,  in  a  great  measure.  I  would  have 
liked  her  to  know  it.  It  is  but  human  that  I  should 
have  felt  this  wish.  I  had  grown  to  love  her  more 
while  in  prison— perhaps  because  I  could  not  even 
see  her,  perhaps  because  Love  thrives  on  sacrifice 
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for  the  beloved's  sakp      T«  .v-     •     .. 
in  my  arms  ^d  Wd  ^r  "°^**»«°'  I  took  her 
That  was  all         ^  ^^'  ^"*^*^y  "Pon  the  brow. 

"  Hot^"]"^*  '^''!'*  *^«  ^«^r  came  in 
frien^rh^V^"  '"^'"  ^^  -^«^'  off;ring  me  hi. 

r-Ji^g'^But  r/^^.'"^.'  .Perhaps-not  fully 
gentlenL.-  *^  *^"«^  ^^  ^^  right-'like  a 

^T^^^ii    There  were  tears  in  his  eyes 

There  s  the  needle,  if  you  like  '* 
"I  wouldn't  like."         "^o^^e. 

"Thought  you  wouldn't.    I'll—be  ther^  " 

»  physical  fact.  He  waa^Sl  k  ,i,T  «"^«>°ted  by 
prospect.  It  wafLI?^^* '■?'""  »'"«»*«« 
gibbet  <«^     "««  as  rf  they  brought  him  to  the 

in  the  iJ.^'S^^e^''  '^Thr'''"  "^  "^-^-^ 
a  minute  perhaDsT^^k  ''"  »  Pa<ue-half 

souj.d  stXbin^  JS^4— oteagain^t,^, 

ihe  pnson  beU  was  tolling. 

The  quiet  tread  of  manv  fert     T  .•    ••  -^.    . 
"»«  «nd  faced  the  doo?     Tt  ^I    '  wlaicbTely 

•ntered  two  or  three  ™^  "  IT  "P™*^-    ^"»«» 
"Tee  warders,  the  gOTemor  W  tb* 
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prison.the  cfaaplaip.DoctorDixon, the  prison  sui^era 
Sore  °^  '°  ''^''^^  ''^**°*  ^  ^''^  never  seen 

The  governor  cleared  his  throat  and  read  the  death 
warrant.  I  kept  my  eyes  upon  Doctor  Dixon's  face 
His  gaze  never  left  mine.  The  prison  beU  punctuated 
the  governor's  reading. 

When  he  had  finished  the  man  in  plain  clothes 
made  a  signal  to  someone  in  the  corridor.  A  figure 
€«tered  swifUy  and  stood  beside  me.  I  knew  it  was 
the  executioner,  but  I  did  not  look  at  him,  continuing 
to  draw  moral  courage  from  Dixon's  steady  eyes. 

The  executioner  slipped  a  thong  around  my  body 
enclosmg  my  arms  at  the  elbows.   He  worked  swiftly! 
A  second  pmion  bound  my  wrists  to  my  sides.    He 
fumbled  over  the  third  thong,  which  Lne  around 
my  arms  over  the  biceps. 

^^^  curiosity  got  the  better  of  me.  I  suddenly 
realized  that  this  man  was  the  sinister  "Mr.  Jeremy  " 
whose  first  name  no  man  ever  knew,  upon  whose  faie 
few  had  ever  been  "privileged"  to  look,  whose  com- 
^  and  gomgs  were  more  guarded  than  even  the 

Then—but  not  before  he  had  fastened  the  last 
thong  and  was  swiftly  retiring  from  the  cell-I 
straightenedup  stiff  in  my  bonds,  as  if  I  had  received 
a  bolt  of  electncity  into  my  body. 


l^^-Tf-v 


^^'HAPTER  XVm 

ON  THE  DBOP 

"  We  brought  nothing  into  this  worU  n«^  u  • 

'°l^*"''^i'^  left  this  ceU!"  ^*"»' 

grip^n  .„*J'  '"^'"  <=»"«'»•«'.  taking  .  Wr 

<*^'l?Suy*'ti;:°i^'^,''  '«^> »»  *<•  «ny  one 
desperate'Xra^c^  at  "^f  T''  rr""^*'  *» 

could  have  utieS  V^^""  "''^^  •»  '^  t»"«ue 
^R  8  an  right,  doctor,"  I  .aid,  <'«cei>t— •' 
You  wUl  presently  be  afforded  a^'^K.rtunfty 
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*^i51*^*  ^^  statement  you  wish."  said  the  governor, 
coldly.  He  gave  a  signal  and  the  warders  pressed 
me  toward  the  door,  while  the  chaplain  resumed  hi» 
reading  of  the  order  for  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

Thenlsawthe  situation.  They— even  Doctor  Dixon 
—believed  that  I  was  not  responsible  for  my  words 
that  my  nerve  had  given  way,  that  my  sanity  had 
yielded  before  the  strain  of  the  occasion.    They  had 
•een  many  cases  like  mine. 

I  might  cry  out  at  the  pitch  of  my  voice.  It  would 
help  me  none.  I  might  accuse  the  governor  himself . 
or  the  chaplam.  of  being  the  murderer  of  Byrnes. 
Would  any  one  be  surprised?  A  man  who  could 
accuse  his  executioner  might  develop  any  sort  of 
haUucmation.    I  was  obviously  unbalanced. 

The  moment  I  saw  and  understood  this,  I  think  I 
laughed—just  a  Uttle,  dry  laugh— and  again  fell  into 
that  strange  apathy.  Nvi— not  apathy.  Rather  I 
seemed  to  cease  to  be  attached  to  myself.  I  was 
no  longer  in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  but  watching  the 
play  from  a  remote  seat  in  the  audience. 

Yet  behind  my  outv/ard  cahn  as  I  marched  in  that 
piocession  of  death  there  was  a  brain  madly  awhirl 

Bunthome  was  the  public  executioner!  Ye  godsU 
Bunthome  was  the  deputy  sheriff— the  sheriTs 
deputy— the  instrument  appointed  by  the  law  to 
wreak  its  vengeance  upon  Scotland's  murderers! 
Bunthome,  himself  twice  a  murderer,  was  to  execute 
me  for  a  crime  that  he  had  committed  himself  I 

Bunthome  was  the  notorious  Mr.  Jeremy,  tie 
public  executioner,  Bunthome!  .  .  .  BurUhomell 
.    .    .    BUNTHORNE!!!  nwumieu 


ON  THE  DROP  ^OS 

It  was  only  a  few  steps  from  mvft^llf/^ti,^^    -j 
only  a  turn  to  the  liJbl  ^d  *  W  ♦       u  «»'"^o''» 
open  door  to  ike  ^lu     ^  tV^^^^  ^^^^^  «» 

spicily  anZuS^^usty'cat^'ISv  I^oTh^""  ?^ 
embracmi?  wm  f h*.,-r«  ♦         ^  thoughts,  so  all- 

myste^?  "^^  *^^  """^y  P<^»We  soluUon  of  the 

<rf  mankind,  and  he  ^00^^!.  ♦!;•-     ^"^  *''*  '"*» 
for  each  betoay^!  '^^  P'***"  "^  »aver 

'«t\hl'^  "tt  "°?  *•"  '°'"«°°  °f  many  mysteries- 

*.n.cUe;ofS?X'^^ti:Zrtht?st^ 
rf  a.e  clergyman  who  su^jrised  Jess  thlt  div  b^fc 

&':nhT^^^-^-'^«^'Btzs: 


f:' 

0 
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Evcprtliiiig  was  dear,  and  dearest  of  att-^etwf 
even  than  why  the  authorities  protected  the  niM^ 
I!f*K  ^\*^  *^*  mysterious  manner  of  Bymes'a 
deatJi  Who  better  than  the  hangman  kneWhow 
to  disboite  a  man's  nedc  in  the  quidcest,  most  fatal 
way  and  with  the  least  possible  violence?    By  the 

None  knew  better  than  he  the  vuberable  spot  in  the 
human  mechanism. 

And  now  I  knew  the  price  Bunthome  had  paid  for 
his  freedom  from  prison.  Yet  I  seemed  to  hear 
agam,  hke  a  plea  of  justification,  his  cry  to  the  bhidc- 
mailer  m  the  park:  ^^ 

If  II  *?  ^,,^<>°est  man.    I  wasn't  bad  at  heart. 

wwill^hlS'^**'"^     ^^^"^^*^"«***^-    ^^® 

hnwtfJi* J^*^^"S;  for  Ws  sake?    I  remembered 
how  he  had  said  hfe  held  no  diarm  for  him.  how  he 

^^1^^^"^  ^^*  "*^  ^«  ^«*  ^  ^^  silences  of 
£\^  w^'^ii**  *^*1"  *"'  '*^^  ^^'^  protection  tiiat 
^J^u^?^^^  Was  it  to  keq>  Jess's  name 
jmsulhed  tiiat  he  would  now  cover  his  iime.  slS 
taa  own  peace,  his  consdence,  his  soul— and  my  life? 

Per  only  blood  can  wash  out  blood. 
And  only  tears  can  heal. 

K  it  was  aU  for  Jess,  then  he  was  an  amaaang  hu- 
man bemg  something  either  hideously  ^tK  or 
remorsdessly  primitive  in  his  affections.  No  cave 
man  coidd  ever  have  defended  his  home  witii  less 
ruth  for  the  enemy. 


ON  THE  DBOP  ,„, 

•n^  thiL^t  ffi.,^  P"f  *  •»<»  executioner. 

footfall  of  the^!^!!:-        *"'?^  •*"•  the  steady 
chapWn:  '•««»<»>.  wd  the  dn.ne  rfi£ 

the  moh  of  dro^^r      **"  ■""'  "  """"d  «>y 
pimoning.      °'™™'««*.  «  my  arma  by  Jeremy 'a 

p^m^i^''  ""*»*»«  *»  '-1 4  p!s: 

"John  S,nbth^rX"P°^*- 
to«y  Wore^youpasslo^t^/?^  you  desire 

«5&;L?l.n'  "'^.'°'«  -»  <»™te  dear, 
«airurd«^r4e^™  1  ""°?i"  ■»«•  "»»  «•« 
thatwinCch^^.'^t^^t;:?"'''  '^''  «•<>  ^^ 

W.  eyes.  "7i„fc*f  *  r""!*  ^^  '^  "^ 
^mafsthen-Yr^x'SueJ'"-'' 
*'"" '^  "»»»t  •  P^  of  h«.ds  reached  from 


<( 
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bdimd  and  a  white  cap  waa  drawn  down  over  myeyci. 
The  light  of  the  world  was  shut  out.  "W«- 

i^P*,i*^P^  resumed  his  intoning.    The  prison 
beU  toUed.    Something  encircled  my  throat. 
Now  I 

There  was  a  pause  in  eternity.  I  think  it  no  shame 
tosay  that  my  musd^  stiffened,  then  shickened  and 
became  numb.  A  heavy  sweat  broke  nut  upon  me. 
My  knees  quivered  and  I  could  hardl;,  tand.  I  set 
my  jaws  together  and  tried  to  remember. 

"Like  a  gentleman!" 

Suddenly  a  new  sound  shocked  the  comparative 
stiUness— a  high.  loud,  brazen  jar. 

It  was  the  prison  clock  striking  the  hour  of  eight! 
Ont  I 

Before  the  eigtth  stroke  of  that  beU  I  should  be  no 
more. 

Twot 

**0K  spare  tM  a  little  longer  thai  I  may  recooer  my 
nrength,  the  chaplain  read,  **b^ore  I  no  hence  and 
be  no  more  seen" 

Three/ 

Bunthomel  ...  Ye  gods!  .  .  .  What 
would  Jess  do  when  she  knew— as  she  must—some 
day? 

Fourl 

Was  he  waiting  for  the  last  stroke?  The  fiend! 
JVot  satisfied,  was  he  lingering  over  the  climax  of  his 
work? 

Fufet 

Only  to  see  his  face  for  a  moment.  Perhaps  he  was 
gnnnmg.    No— not  that!    He  was  human,  at  least. 
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Suppoie  he  were  ■incere-^for  Jew't  ttdce?    GoAh^u 

Six/ 

A  foolish  rhyme  fluhed  into  my  mind: 

TIgie  WM  a  Uttle  girl  and  ihe  had  •  little  e«il 
Right  in  the  middle  of  her  for^  *^ 

When  she  waa  — " 


Seven/ 

great  nausea  seized  me!  *  '"*'  * 

Why  didn't  he  pull  the  bolt?    ShAm  iw.iii     d  » 
Bunthome!    Pitv  of  rhLn    ix    ^* '**"•    ^*^» 


ff 


li 


fli 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


SILENCE  OB  SERVITUDE 

IF  I  was  indeed  dead,  the  place  ndiere  1  next 
found  myself  was  either  a  very  pleasant  hell  or  a 
veiy  material  heaven.    I  was  in  a  comfortable 
bed. 

Doctor  Dixon  sat  beside  me.  As  I  opened  my  eyes 
and  saw  him  I  wondered  how  and  when  he  had  died. 
The  doctor's  face  was  very  pale  and  his  eyes  glowed 
with  an  unnatural  excitement.  When  he  perceived 
that  I  was  cons«:dous,  he  seemed  relieved. 

"So  there  you  are!"  said  he.  "YouVe  lain  there 
hke  a  log  for  five  hours,  yet  with  a  heart  as  steady 
as  a  clock-tick." 

*•  What  happened?"  I  asked,  dazedly. 

"Only  one  of  those  things  science  doesn't  under- 
stand as  yet.  You  became  unconscious.  Your  last 
impression  was  that  you  were  dead.  As  a  res'ilt, 
you  lay  there  in  the  grip  of  a  subconscious  idea 
and " 


«' 


Never  mind  that!"  I  interrupted.  "What  are 
you  doing  here?  Are  you  alive  or  dead?  Am  I? 
What  has  happened?" 

"What  hasn't?  There's  been  the  very  devil  to 
pay." 

Doctor  Dixon  leaned  forward  and  felt  my  pulse. 
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— ^.,v,^  yja  oiJiUVITUDE  209 

ckl'^^»'"'*'"  «"•<••«-    "Sit  up.    TviU 

I  had  satined  instioe^r^^f^  "«  "ver.  that 
tions.  *  "8"*  to  ask  ques- 

••Ftat'™,I*'f^  happened."  said  the  doctor 

ber^ethe^eriffeou.d^^.fSL'S^-tStw^: 
•■' w  ilP*  *T  ^«t«ils."  I  said. 

.iwaTrV^h^ld.  Sifi^T"^;,  ^^ 

haven't  been  helpS'';rir^e'ST'^^°'"  ?i 
have  dislocated  your  own  neS  tfThtj  ?  u  """''' 

theaJ:funSo«^"c;:^2'^"™;   Youneverleft 
of  eight  eveiX^^toU;  ^'"^^^^e 

•am.    The  sovemnr  ♦■■™«Jxi.       ■ ''^ "  the  mechan- 
vestigate.  '*"'  "^^  ""^ef  went  to  in- 

thrSct^t^r :::  t^  •'»'  ■sf-Ki*'-^' 

mechanism''*  '^"'«^  "*  *  fi*  *>e8ide  liis 


fti; 
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Doctor  Dixon  looked  keenly  at  me.    No  doubt 
ne  saw  my  agitation. 

^   "Look  here!"  said  he.  his  face  suddenly  clearing. 
YVnat  was  that  bosh  you  were  saying  before ?" 

Dont!'    I  interrupted.    "Don't  ask  me  any- 
thing just  now.    TeU  me  what  else  happened." 

Jeremy  was  in  bad  shape.  You  were  stiU  lying 
on  the  drop.  The  sheriff  was  for  appointing  a  con- 
vict aa  deputy  Tpro  tern  to  draw  the  bolt. 
^  to  the  meantime.  I  suppose,  the  rabble  in  the 
street  was  waitmg  to  see  the  black  flag  go  up.  It 
didn  t.  No  notice  of  death  was  ever  signed  by  me 
or  posted  on  the  prison  gates.  By  this  time  all 
Wasgow  knows  that  something  went  wrong. 

"But  there  was  no  more  talk  about  finishing  the 
job  when  the  governor's  clerk  rushed  in  with  word 
that  the  Home  Secretary  had  arrived  and  was  in 
the  private  office.  He  had  issued  a  stay  of  execu- 
tion, so  orders  were  given  for  your  removal  to  the 
hospital  ward. 

"That's  aU  I  know  about  it,  except  that  every- 
body s  up  m  the  air.  The  old  man  looks  as  if  a  ridi 
aunt  had  died  and  left  him  nothing  and  there  are  all 
sorts  of  domgs  in  the  private  office.  I  understand. 
lUey  ve  been  asking  every  five  minutes  if  vou've 
recovered " 

Doctor  Dixon  stopped  as  a  young  man,  the  gover- 
nor s  clerk,  appeared  in  the  sick  ward.  It  was  an- 
other mqmry  about  my  condition. 

"Jt  all  depends!"  snorted  the  doctor.  "If  they 
I??i*  ^i^^  ^^  *  reprieve,  I  lay  he  is  as  fit  as  a 
nddto.    If  they  want  to  do  some  more  cold-blooded 
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t7!:S  Jthtee*^"*  '"'"  ^*««"  «  too  "•  to 

th»«lJ?:d*^uS^;^-    doctor  »«o-  fawned 

"r        j"P'  you  confounded  malinBerer'"  ..M  i. 

Go  «»d  «e  what  terms  they  offei^rwant^ 

I  «elt  perfectly  weU  and  amtel^tiZtf-        . 

minutes  after  I  «ot  on  mv  w      t  '^^'"^  »  '«w 

"»  I  had  been  wC  I  w»?  Wh,  ^  T.i""  *«^ 

my  coat,  which  wi  qSLK^   *;*'="P"o' 

■n>en  I  went  with  Doctol  Wxon  ^i  *".''  T*  "n- 

governor's  office.  ^°  *•**  <=•«*  <»  the 

.quiet^h«wd~i^"„l'';^„'r^i^fo»^ 
Home  Secretary  unA  *h^  *u-j  ^*  "*  ''^'  *lie 

.pectaded  p^^;™^^'^  »»  T  ""  ''<''*'y 

The  governor,  at  a  whi*iiv»r«^  J^JjV        - 
Secretary.  requ;sted  Kil^a^'iS^'"  ^!  ^o^^e 
leave  the  room.    Then  th^^^   S^""  ^'^°'' ^ 
addressed  me.  ^  ^*'°'^  Secretary  himself 

"John  Sheffield."  said  Ha   ««t  j 

have  «uffe«S  ato^?^o«r^*  Tl^'^  ""'  yo" 
you  have  so  P~vH4"SIyt^^ «'«'"'  *""•  "'^ 
1  am  now  m  Do»tA»n/>n  «*  ..n  xt  _ 


iknr.s^arri.-i'^iii?!''^!?*^ 


you  do  who  committed  the  m,X 
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for  which  you  were  oonyicted.  He  has  oonfeased  it 
at  the  pomt  of  death  in  order  that  you  might  not  be 
sent  to  the  gallows  a  second  time.'* 

He  looked  aqx>ss  the  table  at  me,  as  if  to  gauge  me 
physically  and  morally. 

^^  "I  will  speak  frankly,  my  man,"  he  continued. 
"I  understand  that  you  also  know  who  and  what  the 
actual  murderer  is— officially.  You  saw  him  this 
morning.  You  protested  your  innocence.  You  will 
no  doubt  have  appreciated  by  this  time  how  incred- 
ible your  charge  sounded  to  the  officials  of  this  prison, 
who  are  concerned,  not  with  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
a  condemned  man,  but  with  the  execution  of  the  law's 
judgments. 

"John  Sheffield,  I  have  here  among  other  docu- 
ments a  reprieve  of  the  death  sentence  which  I  am 
prepared  to  sign.  You  will  presently  receive  the 
King's  pardon  and  go  forth  a  free  man— on  certain 
conditions." 

It  seemed  rather  odd  to  me  that  the  law,  in  admit- 
ting its  blunder,  should  attach  any  conditions  to  the 
granting  of  my  freedom.  But  I  only  asked  what  the 
conditions  might  be. 

"That  you  leave  the  Um'ted  Kingdom  at  once," 
said  the  Home  Secretary,  pointedly,  "and  keep 
silence!" 

"The  alternative?"  I  felt  the  ground  becoming 
firmer  under  my  feet. 

"The  alternative,"  said  the  Home  Secretary, 
frowning.  "  Is  it  really  necessary  for  me  to  name  the 
alternative?    I  should  think  your  gratitude " 

"What  have  I  to  be  grateful  for  to  you  or  the 
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I^wndes.  I  said  in  I^^  ^"^^  ^^"^  Alexander 

"P  a  ^Id  Srrm^^r'r"'^^'-  Ho  took 
the  table  bef^^ '":S?"«  *y-Point  etching  on 
and  lu,  face  Z  mfJ^J^J^'",^'  ^^y- 
If  wndes.  The  old  la^er^  "•  ^  ?'"°«<1  at 
of  my  stand  but  fear  ElJ^.'^'*'^  approval 
"Sheffield,"  ^TthtSL^^  °'  **«  «tuation. 
confidential  waT^'f^^  ^^^^  »  »  sudden 

"•Triage  of  justice  h«  J^  J^  V"^-"  n^ 
the  law  but  by  a  ,*»,W^'  ^"«'' "»  'anJt  of 
which  were  pa^^  bt^hf  ^T^  "in^nstances 
titude.    A,  a^  Wuc^.'^-t  by  your  own  at- 

<«  well  as  I  doXt,  a  tte  kw  ",:  i?""  ""^  ""ow 

must   maintain   iu  l^L  T,  ^ '"™<'' «"« 'a'' 
e^ ,.  "  oigmty  at   any  cost— a/  ang 

wZ°i*«"'*^''  ^ ^  ^  -ysetf.  fo^eeing  what 

or  wiU  be,  S  ^t  ,1  «~^y  Pft  of  Scotland  «^! 
of  John  ShS^at  tS^fKru  ^'^  "  *^«hanging 
upon  the  prisTwX  ^t^^  ^^^^  "ot  hoiSed 
no  death  'nX  :^'  ^^"'fh'""  '^'  "»t 
that  Mr.  Wy,  the  P^b^  4:c„t  n^^i^^ 


1* 


mmwr^.iMm:" 


'  iterm: :  :dMi^«v,F  .^^^v^iCis. 


iU 
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S.ir°°  *°.1°  ^  <*"ty'  «"".  i»  short,  John 
Sheffield  was  not  hanged  at  aU 

thin«  '  J^^'lh'S  fr^""  «P'""'«<'n  of  the« 
"•mngs,   Mr    bheffield.    What  explanation    u   »!.. 

govwrnnent  in  a  position  to  give?  "      ■ 

to  view  of  the  fact  that  the  opposition  in  parlia- 

Msue  the  abohshment  of  capital  punishment  ialTX 
^rr^'  ,f  <>«1  to  stat^  tha?  the  pub&Te^! 
t^»«  WB  comniitted  the  crime  for  wW.i Tj 

csmetotheprisontohangyouforthiscrime  andtW 
hum«.  natme  rebelling  agamst  such  r^^*' 

he  f^  un«,nsc.ous  «  his  hand  reached  to  thTS*^' 

You  rusT  Jf  tK*^  *"  *^*  P~P'«'  !«>•  Sheffield? 
rou  must  see  that  we  cannot.  There  would  be  « 
rev^ution  m  public  senthn«.t  that  would  Cl  Uie 
S^^rr*"'  out  of  power,  stir  up  theSiSj 
Classes  and  the  sympathetic  masses  and  armro. 
dj^us  emmty  to  the  poUce  and  the  law 

rhe  prmapal  condition  upon  which  you  leave 
ttB  pns<m  a  free  man,  Sheffield,  is  yo^  sflaa 

sUbon  which  Mr.  Lowndes  assures  me  is  youre 

SoyZ:f5^  ^.^  «>'oni»-^ay,  Canada^d' 
^oy  there  what  the  government  will  award  you 

Se^C^";Zt"^-®Sf  *•<*•" '«'<^«J  thoHome 
fecretaiy  with  a  smile,  "has  magnificent  onn«F. 

tumties  for  loyal  subjects  of  the  JO^         ^^^ 


iisad^t' 
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Itf  ^^  ^Jtemative?"  I  persisted. 

serve  the  resDert  rfL  i!  ^"^ ^^'e^^y  ^^d  to  pre- 

to  ^;.m^\  '^4--  <"  -^  you  W  me 
Tie  Home  Secretary  shrugged  his  shoulders 

were  wSgmeW;"'i?"1*^"**f'' "««="»" 
TKo  «u  1     ^       Keenly,  particularly  Mr.  Lownd^ 

"it  would  b;  as^eU  to  te  "n  t''^'  ^T'^'y' 

"I  c^  SZit Z„^i  ''!^'«°°' /""  ^""l  choice." 
veius.^'f.S^°°^-  JLr  '-^^ blood boili„gi„ „y 

the^'sefJTioirtw  """"r  ^"»'»«»  ""^d  » 
Wd»t'  L^°?gJ  '«■»  the^pea,«nce  of  Mr. 

attitude     liTnvZi  SL  ''f'^y,  »PP«>ved    my 


:r^a* 
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hc'ISj/!"**  *^  »"™»tive.  Mr.  Sheffield,"  sM 
Place  me  m  sohtaiy  confinement  for  lif*-^d  I^lt 

»X1 1  d^^„r^  fc^r^  P;^n;W^ 
tongue  and  my  secret  in  a  man  Xo^Zrfo^ 

«ound  the  table  and  faced  m^^Z  .^rft*^ 
ann.    It  was  a  battle  of  eves  anH^riii     t  jj      ^ 

Sheffield,     said  he,  "we  must  come  to  terms 
Your  common  sense  must  tell  you  that!" 
Ui  course  it  does!"  I  crifd      «v«,.        u 

oSd^nTthrth^^^'^o''^''^ "  »^F- 

Wen  know^  I  never  can.  nor  wiU!    m).  ^t 
the  apol<«y  that  lies  in  fair  dealing,  the  i^owSg  " 
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m«rt  of  error  that  Kes  in  reparation.    I  care  not  a 

;tje  Home  Secretao-  stared  at  me. 

By  heaven!    Sheffield,  do  you  mean  that?    Can 
the  government  trust  you?"  """  ""f    l-an 

to'iLTme itXfh*"''  *^*  govermnent  will  have 
TO  mist  me  or  lake  the  consequences." 

H ,  f-ic  suddenly  cleared.    He  laughed  m  an  odd 
manner  and  rrtumed  to  the  Uble.    He  dSJS  tte 

"?  I.    ^''i'TV^^t^  that  had  been  lying  S 
John  Sheffield."  said  he,  "this  docuS,^;! 

you^LlefrhL'T"**'^  '°'  ^*"»'''  ^^^ht^ 
I  ^^^«  fc.^?  commuted  to  life  servitude." 

. '™».  ■»  %  the  pubUc,"  said  he.    "John  Sheffield 
r,  f„     •"  P"?"".  a  he  is  not  forgotten  in  six  Ss 
As  for  you,  whoever  you  reaUy  are,  I  miderstZ  Z' 

lT  ^ ^"T^-    ■^O"  '^t™  to  ScothTdTd^y 
i^tir       f^^f^^^-Kgest  that  before  you  leave 

ni^^«olK<£:  *""  '^°"  I  »ali«d  the  «g. 

« wS,™!r~!??°"*~f"'**'»°'^"  *  stammered. 
Without  conditons     I  see  that  you  wffl  be  dis- 

V^'rJ^   t^^^  *^'*  you   are  a  gentleman. 
But  rranember,  you  are  entitled  to  comnensation 
I  would  advise  that  you  take  it.  """Pensation. 


>  II 
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most  laughably  aavl  "ul  „    i-  ''*.  ''**»°«  ••- 

death.    Loivf ,f^  i     ?  P'fl'Mnent  die  a  natural 

Pri«»  barbefbuf X  ST^^^t.::*  rt  ^ 

"it  might  he  ^t^T^,      *''f,Home  Secretary's, 

Then  foUowed  an  odd  scene.  I  who  h^  .i.  . 
mommg  stood  upon  the  scaffoW  .« j  ■  7*!  **"* 
•»«d  done  battle  withT.^  ^  '  "P""**  ''*'o» 

nor's  chair  brf^^^,?t*T'°'  «»'"«»  gover- 

fj«»  with  "^rdT^^lHTd'S^.T 
the  govvM  cor  of  his  maiV^^tv  W      ™*  Jf*"*.  while 

t«y  for  Scothmd^r^ffiKnt  f^^ 
Mound  me.  sravelv  wtX-  ^  •'''"™'*' »* 

depart  feon;.^S  *  *"'^™'''  ""I  '»!' 

When  eve.yJK'™  d^f  I  .^'^  "^  «'*«»<y- 

reaUy,  I S*' t!^^'  ^^''^  "y  J^"*    "But. 

togo\'S:^!'%t^;.^IS^y.;^^tyou.ught' 

own  some  property  there."  "^  ^  ^^^  *^t  you 
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;;i  ahall  think  it  over."  I  said. 

whi??-^^^'?^  ^  °»^»"  '^^  the  governor 
when  I  evinced  a  desire  to  bid  the  kindly  h^e  sur- 

^^^^dersUnd  your  going  without  mudf  ope2 

Five  minutes  later  I  was  out  under  God's  sunshine 
ITie  dm«r  old  dty  of  Glasgow  looked  like  SiS 

of ^„S^      ''***' ^"iV^"'*-    Anything  in  the  Sj 
of  confin«nent  was  distasteful  in  that  hour. 

th.  S!5  ^'^^.^^^^^^^^  «  not  finished  yet,  John,"  said 
^e  old  genUeman.  gravely,  as  he  urged  me  into  Se 

Then  I  remembered.  I  came  to  earth  and  a  re- 
BhzaUon  of  material  things.  I  poured  a  volley^ 
questions  into  Lowndes's  ear  ^ 

tCpiJLuy  •'"•  '"*^"^-  "^<'*" '«"  -"y- 

"Who  did,  then?" 

"A  little  lass  by  the  name  of  Jess  Bunthome.    She 
Mcnficed  everything,  John— for  you!" 
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WATCHIKO  THE  IIOUR-glaM 

A    J*^*"  ™®'**  ^as  all  I  could  sav 
rtory.  ***'  ""*  o™  '<"»?«  told  me  the 

PoMe'SZe"'sl,L°'"  °'  S'''*--  '™»  the 

ir.:^tr£Ee"£^S^-^^^^^ 

my  execution  ttaUe^rreStrJ"*  t'  '^  '" 
he  was  not  sure  that  hf^  '*'•    ^"^  ""en 

"ntfl  he  knoS  at  a  dl  "  "'~''  *^«  "^t  *"«* 
^e  city  of  pl^^-Jrjdl.t-^^i^^-'- 
tl'e  young  woman  who  openedV         '  """'^to 

You  are  Jess  Bunthorae     I  «,m.  » 
of  yours-Jack  Sheffield  "  "  "  **«»<• 

Jess's  father  hkd  gone  awl^!_"^'i'"?*  •">■»«•  but 
__^  "She's  a  nice  C'' ^d  UwnL'^r         . 
»Und  what  ye  did  now-and  :??.*'i  t^  ^t' 
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I  i»d  «e„  him"o  it  B^Jf  «•  ?'"?«  -d  ""-t 
w*.  in  pri«,„  „d  thai  I  wL  te  H^  /""'.u*^  "»'  ^ 
Byrne,  .t  eight  o'clock  n^  J"  '?'  "'i'  °"^"  »' 
w«8  terrible  to  wita^  """™'«'  ^"  ««»*«« 

maybe,  at  wKe  ,^±^^°"  Sl\*''^'^' 

ye't.^^:/" "  V?^  B„r^  n't;::  s:: 

it  was  her  f.thereiC  at  W    °1^1  T'  '*''*™ 

hou«  J  day    m^S  t^I'  ""^f^  "bout  the 

sUrting  atX"s^::^f  Ci.'^S'X.t  !""k*^' 
the  newspapers  which  he  «3dbn"„„  K.T     ^  ''i?'' 
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asked  no  questions  of  Jess,  but  after  the  ^  went  awav 

"The  poor  devil!"  I  said.    I  could  afford  now  to  be 

g^erous  andthepictureofBunthorne'sa^^ym^^^ 
me     I  thought  I  understood  its  nature 

bo,  you  see,"  Lowndes  continued,  "as  Jess  told 

oZn  for  ft  t^^""  ®r°^  ""^  ^'"^  and  youb 
pnson  for  the  kilhng,  she  saw  that  her  father  mwd 

know  something  about  it,  and  his  condurt  ^I S 

night  suggested  much  more.  *^** 

lo^ed/ey,    ,t  was  my  own  father  who  kiUed  the 

"I  just  nodded  my  head.    Th^  was  no  need 

iCT  lor  neraelf.    Then  she  grew  very  hard  and  MkeH 

the  teal  uid  how  you  refused  to  reveal  ihe  nr^Vrf 

of  ml^  **  ^^''^  <''>  *^?"  *«  <»«»»«»<»«• 

««.l"  j^  J>f«<'«he  was  your  father,  Jess,'  I  said 
iuJ^t  ^  not  understand  any  more  thai  I^^ 
C  '1'u'''^-  ?"?*»«'"'«  had  acted  JTe  had 
She  WMhke.httle  fury  over  that.    It  hurt  h«^' 

keep  her  from  seemg  hmi  as  a  coward  tryimr  to  save 
h»  own  nedc  at  the  expense  of  yours.  E^ifT 
l»dn.  c«ed  for  you.  John.  I  tl4k  that  CwoSd 
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ylu^^f      i?T  "'^"*  *^*  movements  of  i  "f 
you  on  that  particular  night. 

n  was  you— made  a  fau:  cockatrice  o'  the  lass     «!).- 
«emed  .Aamed  of  the  very  bloo^  S  h«  ve^ 
though  from  the  colour  of  her  fur*  thLTL.         ^' 
o'  any  sort  wasna  much 

"•Never  nmid  my  father.    Never  mind  me '  she 

l^k  un^''*  'r*  ^""S*"!  But.  oh!  let  h^  ie^ 
look  upm,  my  face.     'Twould  kill  me  wi'  shame" 

f.rt.„  1.  f*  "*  "*"•  She  had  no  idea  ^  her 
fath«  hi|d  gone  or  how  or  where  to  find  wT^S^ 
h«d  no  jdea  what  hi,  'business'  wa^    mSe  w« 

Htr&^t:^':"'  *°  -^  "^  -^^  ^" 

She  just  put  on  her  bonnet  then  and  there. 

V?e  went  out  together.    I  telegraphed  the  Home 
feraeta^  m  London  as  from  .^  Glasgow  oS 

SmJ  ^  r?.  '*"^  ?'  execution.  Then  Jess  «^d  I 
«me  to  Gtasgow,  where  I  expected  to  find  a  reolv 
wa.tmgme.    There  was  none.    Itekg^^ 
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fclf^^"^*?"*^  *^*  "^y  ^*  ™«««>«^  J»*d  been 
!:X^^  ^"^ '^^'"^  ^**^' -^^  ^- «- '*- 
"Here  was  a  bit  of  luck !  It  was  then  ten  o'clock 
at  mght.  Most  likely  the  Home  Secretory  1^^ 
tel^am  by  now.  Maybe  he  had  alrei^y  taken 
action     We  waited  in  my  office.    J^^SLirnot 

?fT«^  ^r"^;  ^i  ^  ^  ^^^^  "»«*  *o  sleep,  even 
^fZ    ^t?*^'""^?*-    ^"^J^tbecalledatai^hour 
of  themght  to  produce  my  proofs  before  a  stey  was 
graiited,  and  every  hour  was  precious. 
Th.1?J^  remained  in  the  office  aU  last  night.  John. 

s^^Ttr°irr^?^>'"y«'-  S^fsat  there, 
stamig  at^e  waj,  her  hands  crossed  in  her  lap,  bon- 

me  as  a  picture,  but  my!  she  was  ghostlike. 

n„  *Cf  ?  T"^^  ''^'^?  ^  «*^*  **^e  prison  governor 
c«  the  telephone,  expecting  to  hear  the  stey  Ld  been 
received.  But  no!  Not  a  word!  The  «^utSn 
was  to  teke  pla.^  in  Uttle  less  than  an  ho^  S 
Home  Secretary  had  done  nothing! 

««o^«  ??•  ^.?^T  r^*  *°  l^'^e  the  next  hour  over 
agam  this  side  o*  the  place  of  eternal  torture.  The 
man  was  m  Glasgow,  mind  ye!-the  one  man  that 

Had  power  to  stop  or  postpone  that  hanging.  He 
nnght  as  weU  have  been  in  the  wilds  of  AWcafor  all 
I  knew  exactly  where  to  find  him. 

fK "'^^°{  ^*'  ^'*^'  ^  ^*»^  ^^*t  yo"  «^ere  going 
through,  but  ye  sujffered  no  more  than  I  did     Ther^ 

was  a  man^s  life  in  my  hands.    I  called  the  pohce 

I  called  clubs  and  hotels.    I  did  everything  mrscSl 

It  wanted  but  half  an  hour  of  eight  o'ck)ck--I 
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•Iropped  the  telephone  on  the  desk  wilt. «  m.m 

the  telephone.    I  put  doon  my  heid,  John,  and  m°ed 
-ay,  Jol^e,  lad-I  greeted  like  a  bairn! »' 
Crod  bless  you.  Uncle  Sandy! "  I  culned 
"And  that  lass,  John!    What  di/^}^'  u  . 

buzz     It  was  JesITho'^L^a.*"*'"""'  '^''^  « 
kind^qSSl  '"^A*^^  to  me  with  . 

in'^'he.Z''^/°"'Mf''  -«  *•»'  «od's  not  still 

minutes  to^orki^  we«  stJl  .  good  twenty 

.k"-?*  ^°"f  Secretaiy  was  furious,  fiist  at  hip 

B.y  Pl»  un^e  :Lly  p^*  "^^  ""^^ 
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"*Waitl'  I  yelled  into  that  telephone,  without 
much  respect  for  persons.  *Jump  into  your  clothes, 
man!  Be  ready  to  get  into  a  cab  in  five  minutes. 
I'll  bring  the  proofs  along  wi*  me !  * 

"Then  I  bashed  that  telephone  on  the  floor,  grab- 
bed my  hat,  grabbed  Jess,  and  we  tumbled  doon  that 
stair  and  into  the  street  in  a  jiffy. 

"There  was  not  a  cab  in  sight — ^nothing  but  a 
milkcart.  I  jumped  into  it  and  hauled  Jess  up  after 
me.  The  milkman  thought  we  were  crazy,  but  I 
tell*t  him  a  man's  life  was  at  stake  and  showed  him 
twa  sovereigns— ay,  sir,  twa  sovereigns!  Next 
minute  that  auld  milkcart  was  banging  along  Argyll 
Street,  the  barrels  and  cans  clatterin*  behind  us  and 
the  milk  splashin*  and  white-washin*  the  street. 
We  were  makinig  for  St.  Enoch's  Square  where  the 
Home  Secretary  was  stopping. 

"There  were  plenty  o*  cabs  there,  and  the  Home 
Secretary — guld  man! — was  waiting  for  us. 

"*What*s  all  this?  Where  are  your  proofs?  Ye 
have  only  seven  minutes!*  says  he,  excited-like,  for 
that  milkcart  looked  like  being  in  dead  earnest. 

"  *Get  in  1  *  says  I,  whistling  a  cab,  and  to  the  driver 
I  says:  *DvJce  Street  jail  an*  drive  like  blue  bleezesi* 

"The  minute  we  were  off  I  began  to  unload  my 
tale.  He  seemed  impressed  when  I  repeated  Jess's 
story. 

"*And  who  is  the  yoimg  woman,  pray?*  says  he. 
"  *She's  Bunthome's  daughter !  *  says  I. 
"•Bunthome's  daughter!'  says  he,  staring  at  her 
in  a  way  I  didn't  understand  then.    *Oood  Oodl* 
"Then  he  pulled  out  his  watch.    It  was  one  minute 
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the  waU.    Th~  bkdTfl^    ^'"'  ""•  *^  !»'«  «>y 
stiUtime!    "*  "***  ^  "^  "ot  up.    nere  wii 

made    short    work    ^J^'  ,V^  ^"^  Secretary 
g^top  the  execufon-^uick!'  cried  the  Lme 

bre;^:,1^.'~'^- JJ*-e  «- «t  do,,  and 
of  the  hour  had  gone  ^^    ^*  '**  "t^e 

stretched  out  ffis^d"^^;  «>«  «ood  I^rd  had 

Ye  w^^,:,:.  '^.r.,  ^"e  W  been  a  hitch, 
couple  of  warderT^e  fate  thf'^?  plained,  a 
ing^tte  pubhc  exeSrr%e''?r.:?r^t^- 

kens  eie^.?'''  *^  »"  '•'y".  »dly.    "She 
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DEATH,  LOVE,  AND  UFB 

THE  cab  suddenly  stopped  before  a  quiet 
building  set  back  from  a  suburban  road  and 
enclosed  in  gardens. 
"It's  a  private  hospital,"  said  Mr.  Lowndes,  get- 
ting out.  "Now  be  careful  what  you  say,  John. 
Its  only  nght  that  you  should  see  him.  And  he 
^^.^^J'^^^^^^you.  But  Mr.  Bunthome  is 
a  Mr.  Forrest  here.  You  understand  that  he  was 
taken  ill  in  the  city  this  morning  and  brought  here 
by  fnends." 
I  understood. 

We  entered  the  private  office  of  the  mstitution 
and  Lowndes  asked  about  the  patient's  condition. 

"He  is  no  better,"  said  the  nurse  in  charge.    "His 
daughter  is  with  him  now.    She  has  not  left  his  side 
smce  she  arrived  here  with  him  at  nine  o'clock." 
"She  is  here!"  I  said,  quickly. 
The  nurse,  who  had  just  explicitly  stated  that  she 
was,  bowed  gravely,  but  with  a  curious  glance  at  me 
"  WiU  he  live?  "  asked  Lowndes. 
The  nurse  shook  her  head. 

A  few  minutes  later  we  were  escorted  upstairs  to 
the  room  where  Daniel  Bunthorne  lay.  I  came  to  a 
halt  in  the  open  doorway  for  the  space  of  a  few 
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though  u^XaUy  ^r«H    "'fi!!?^^'"^'. 

Her  face  wm  UddL  h?  ,L      ''!"  "  '«"'  »'  >>«"• 
"Bur^„ten^**^e'^^r^,I--naes  at  onee. 

fromX  SeS  ^;^  '*^''  •»»*•  "^  her 
Jes,  tu^i"',tt^'^»»|«thing  in  her  ear. 

ing  near  the  foot  of  the^     D^*!?  ^I."*  »»»«"- 
m  her  ^es  at  ri^t  of  fh.f  j?**''.i«*'*  ^"^^ed 

when  h^gaj  f^  on  m^ft'S^af^l^'y"'  "•"* 
perfect  stramrer     Onl^   -  seemingly  upon  a 

linger;  thTft^^^^^t  T^T  ^^  *^^^  «^« 
nition.  ^*^  without  a  sign  of  recog- 

"Bonnie  and  ghostlike,"  as  Lowndes  h^A  A^.  -u  j 
H«_n.  her  sorrow,  .he  walked  ^^f^ot^^ 

V^t  X  tv^'  r  '^^ -5 » Wen  - 1  was. 
t™d  and  proven  Wend.  ^  C„LT  ^  ^ 
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S^ll^  '''1*?**.  ?°^^  ^'^  Sheffield  whose  lips 
had  met  hers  that  night  in  the  park? 

•  L^  her  be  a  bit.  Let  her  be,"  whispered  Mr. 
ix)wnaes,  pressing  my  arm. 

Then  I  turned  and  looked  again  at  the  bed.  At 
Jesss  departm*  the  nurse  raised  the  half-drawn 
wmdow  blmd.  The  late  afternoon  sun  streamed 
generously  m  upon  the  stiU  figure,  touching  it  with  a 
tender  warmth,  bathing  it  with  a  soft  halo. 

So  Daniel  Bunthome's  strange  career  was  at  an 
^d.  I  stood  there  in  silence,  studying  the  face  from 
which  the  ^es  of  constant  care  had  miraculously 
vaiushed.  Gone  was  the  hunted  look,  gone  the  sal- 
low looseness  of  the  features.  Strength  was  evident 
m  tne  jaw  and  mward  repose  over  all. 

I  knew  now  what  manner  of  man  this  had  been— 
a  giant  of  character,  bom  of  circumstances,  yet  other- 
wise  just  a  plain  man,  wonderfully  and  fearfuUy 
human,  asking  nothing  of  hfe  but  the  right  to  live 
love,  and  enjoy  a  httle  share  of  peace  and  happiness 
wi^  the  four  hired  walls  that  he  had  caUed  home. 
His  crimes  had  not  been  his  own.    In  the  beginning 

he  had  slam  a  man  who  had  crossed  the  threshold  of 
Ins  four  hired  walls.  The  law  had  punished  hhn  for 
that  which  never  need  have  occurred  had  the  law 
been  ad^uate  to  deal  with  the  greater  crime  that 
was  his  first  victun's.  The  law  had  freed  him  on 
condition  that  he  be  its  official  Cain,  sending  hhn 
forth  with  his  own  remorse  for  companion,  "a 
fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in  the  earth,"  setting  a  mark 
upon  his  brow,  a  mark  of  protection  as  weU  as  a 
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S^'/^"  ^"^^^^^  "^-*  ^y  ^<^  Wm  should 
I  thought  of  what  must  have  been  thi,  m««'. 

My  punishmentis  greater  than  I  can  hear  /» 

Kap^t  that  hu  daughter  might  remain  innocent 

^    ,m  ^hlT^K™^,?  *°  ''^'P  «"  «»t  he  pos- 
sessed, all  that  he  could  ever  hope  to  Dosseas— 

four^h^  walk,  his  daughter's  ha^inl'^^t; 

l,,.^*'^'"'    ■„:    ;    ^  "*^' saw  such  cahn  UDon  a 

he  had  known  it  and  welcomed  it.    At  this  moment 
perhaps  he  was  pleading  his  case  befo.«Xt  &^ter 

S^dX.'St    "^  "  '^'^  "^  ""^^ 

I  Irft  that  chamber  of  journey's  ending  a  better  if 
hmnbler.  man^  I  even  felt  that  in  somf  t^I  had 
b«n  pnvJeged-honoured-in  sharing  a  part  of  tW 

«S1.-1      •  ™?  ^.  '^^    '  ""  proud  that  he  had 

srsc^rbT'^  ""* '  "^  -« <">'*^^' 

Now  that  he  was  dead,  his  trust  remained-^  trust 
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forwhich  he  h«J  .uffe«Kl  „d  died-the  p«,tecti<m  of 

.e^^u.-^-    ^""'•^•"d  I  love  you.    Let  «. 

that  bedrijr  sf  w^  ^t^rr"  *^*'  •'y 

She  s  gone,"  said  he. 

Gone!    Gone  where?— why?" 
AJexander  Lowndes  arose  to  his  feet  and  UM  i.; 
kands^  upon  my  shoulders.  '"**  '^ 

It's  no  use,  John."  said  h#»     «*Qk^  i  .    . 

and  for  that  verv  W^^  .«  u  '**''^  ^^^  *^y» 
your  eyjt^r^^  She  «4 Tto  /  "^  ^^^',^eet 
and  forget  W."  ^   ^  '**^«*''*  ^«"  '»«»«'' 

th^^J«s  d^ould  ahare  my  lot  i,  d.e  w^:: 'bS^'S:^ 
Mr.  Lowndes  and  I  attended  the  funeral  of  "Mr. 
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JVMTcrt."  It  was  a  quiet  affair,  what  is  known  as  a 
private  mterment."  Besides  ourselves  and  the 
«^  and  his  men  there  were  but  three  persons 
S^*"^  ^""^  the  chaplain,  who  read  the 
J«^oe;  Doctor  Dixon,  who  greeted  me  with  a  firm 
handdasp  and  a  word  of  congratulation;  and  a  stiff, 
upright  man  whose  identity  or  official  connection  I 

Z'^Z^i^^'^^^^i^:    Jo^Jyknowthathewas 
the    soldier  man"  of  Jess's  childhood. 

Jess  did  not  appear  and  none  knew  where  she  was. 
except  possibly  the  "soldier  man."  and  he  was  a 
person  of  very  few  words.  He  only  shook  his  head 
when  I  ventured  to  ask  about  her. 

Two  days  Uter  I  ascended  the  sandstone  steps  of 
my  fathers  house.  It  was  now  early  October  and 
my  parents  had  returned  to  the  city.  Two  minutes 
later  I  was  with  my  mother. 

Ileave  my  home^joming  to  the  imagination.  No 
qu^on  was  raised  about  three  months  more  or  less 
m  the  prolonged  absence  of  five  years.  The  prodigal 
«>^,^aa  returned.    That  was  enough. 

But."  said  I  to  my  father,  "though  I  have  held  on 
to  my  lucky  siyence.  I  have  yet  no  right  to  remain 

t  if  fu^*?'  J  ""  ''°*  y«*  ^  »  lotion  to  pay  you 
back  that  five  hundred  pounds,  although  I  dariay  I 
am^^Ie  to  support  myself  after  five  years*  practice." 
Hoot,  toot,  John."  said  my  father,  quickly. 
Say  nae  mau-  aboot  that.  It's  worth  mau-'n  five 
hundred  pounds  to  me  to  see  the  sober-minded  man 

ye  have  become.    We'll  put  the  five  hundred  doon  to 
education.  Jock." 
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plan  of  my  own  nZ^i^!  IL  ^^^  *°  ■«*<1«  to  any 

oov^ng^the  ^  of  J^  ^  ""  """"f-Uy 

Your  mother  will  ho  a  K.-i  !r^* . 
"but  I  believe  U'.for^:  ^b^t^fP^^^;"  "id  he. 
tbing  I  havena  told  h^    ^     -l"^!'  *^"  ^^  «>m<>- 
what  it  was,  Joh^r  ^^''    The  jute  business  is  not 

**The  jute  business!" 
Oh,  I'm  ricli,"  said  he-  ^^.-^i.^  *l 
but  the  future  is  not  m  m^mf^  '  ^'l*"  ^^*'  '  ^«. 

After  thig,  I  thoS  »       *  •?  '*»y  «  Wt!" 
S««ta,ynff«     ^t  ■»«*  aer.ously  of  the  Hon-^ 

«  w>  De  m  Scotland  or  in  Canada.    My 
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he^?„™.^/  fu  "T'    ""'•' ««"  to  become  of 
lier-^  homeless,  fatherless     .    jnpy  l,,,?    what 

might  not  have  become  of  h.r  alreiy  ? 

.I.av'tl!?'!^'!*"  """"o^y.  'or  a  great  fear  had 

„f  jL^i.*T^  "P^  '»*•    But  I  found  no  hint 
of  Jess  either  dead  or  alive. 

One  interesting  item,  which  appeared  a  few  davs 
^to  my  return  home,  «Uted  to  SViUness  a^d  d«S 

tJ^Jr^^-  *^.  ^^^  -^ecutioner.  The  ft^ 
quent  recurrences  of  the  parentheUc  "it  is  «ud  " 
^e  volumes  for  the  sphiiiiie  silence  of  U.e^;. 
"ument  upon  such  matters.  It  was  siJd,  for  i^I 
.tMce^'upon  good  authority,"  that  Mr  Wv 
had  been  stricken  a  few  minuJ^  before  Z  UW  «t 

^rnlLv^  "^T"  .*°  •**  P"bUc  as  "Jack  X 

riSS^W     ^  "*"  "'  "■*  '««  th"  the  con! 
^^T^J^  undergone  piacticaUy  all  the  agonies 

t  w'  ''*"H  '!°**T'  ">«  •"*"  had  been  comS 
to  We  servitude.    It  was  also  rumoured  thaTtt  h^ 

in'm^r'  r  '^'^  *"!  hoistingSUe  bl^  ^ 

I  smiled  over  this,  suspecting  that  it  was  a  mmn, 
»' P^'f-WnK  the  pubBc^m  Lowing  X  uHr 
had  not  been  happening  within  pZi  w^     C«^! 

SS,"ti::t*^e%'"r*  tL"^  »<"  beeTLoiS:^ 
amce  that  tune.    It  has  become  a  curious  rdic  of 

S:3r  ^^H?^.'**  *^'  •"»d»°»-"^ani 
me  Dlock.    The  gibbet  remains,  however. 
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down.  *"'   ''«^'  •»"   bwle  me  ait 

So^i^tTkiS-^J  i^^^T".  ^>t  the 
rvebpUU„ki„^,»'d^tS^:if  80"* .»  C«^. 

gov^t'T'  k^'^wT''  •>"*  I  ""P<«t  that  the 

die's  been  to  ^^.*  "  '»^«  l««"n  need  o'  «lvic,^ 
Ix)wiides  smiled. 

where  and  is  just  as  ^m^^ t^J^''^''^ ^"^^ 
to  hear  the  last  o*  vnn  J^r  ~  ^®®  "*f  «»*  o  her  as 
toCanads!"  ^         They  mean  that  ye  shaU  go 

"Then FU go** I gaid  "it ;*»ii u_: 
Jess."  *    """brrngmeanyneaier 
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siS^*  w^  ^  T^  ""y  ^^^o'^  to  the  Home 
Secretary.    I  formaUy  demanded  "compensatio^^ 

enl^'Vl^  ^^^  y^  ^^  «ood.bye  to  my  par- 
^ts,  with  the  promise  on  both  sidw  of  a  ro^v 
remuon  My  father  did  not  see  me^?  steSt 
home  mtk  my  mother,  at  my  request.  ^^  ** 

from  th^  Ho^.'SL?^  ^'f^^^*  "^«  <*rtain  letters 
r^  *  f  °*®  Secretary,  letters  which  I  was  to 
present  to  certain  officials  at  Ottawa  TTnnU  of  i 
declared  that  he  had  not  smi  J^  h/.f  i^  ^^^^ 
the  back  and  U>ldTe^^^  ^&^Z:^ 
that  everything  would  come  rigTt  kR~!^^^^' 

TB^J"  it  ""^  ^^'^^^'^^y^  *"  *^«  "aU^ore"  beU 
rang  The  gangway  was  dropped  and  the  C«iadi!n 
Imer  edged  away  from  the  wharf  X^  f ilTT? 

Then    I    recognfaed    Jew's    "wldiaT^..    r 

«Sl!J^  "v**"*  ''"y™  *"™«f  toward  him     TW 
iralked    ^thout   hesiution    toward   onTinott^'^ 

*«t^^They  were  cerUmly  not  saluting  me  in  this 

Irtarted  up  and  gbnced  along  the  deck. 

Muse  she  was-Jess!    She^was  ,^  deep 
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Shedid  not  .ee  me.  nor  do  I  think  she  wu  awu«  oH 

P-^  XTJL;^  'r^  and  »a  to  the  com- 
w«  !Sw1^  "'r'' '  «•<"«  down  the^^on" 

Careless  of  convention  or  anj^  dbe  IftL, 
•J?'«5f  d^'^ddadiedinaftSf  ™« 

J^™Jy^!?  m  her  anm  and  she  was  «*bSt     I 

turned  M,d  riammed  the  cabin  door  shut     SeJ 

aS'!"!?^'"'  '  ««thered  her  up  in  m™" 

And  m  that  moment  I  saw  Canada  riseXf^;. 

M  •  land  of  miJk  and  honey!   ^'™°»  ""  "^o"  "» 
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